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INTRODUCTION. 


TJie Report, to wliicla this is a preface, deals with the Census taken on oi census, 

the 18th hlarch, 1921., It was the fifth regular Census in Ajmer-Merwara and 
the foiuth in Rajputaua, the previous ones having been held on February 7th, 

1881; Rebruary 26th, 1891; March 1st, .1901; and March 10th, 1911. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, the first regular Census was held in 1872, which was superseded by 
the one taken in 1876, as the former was considered entirely unreliable. The 
details of the process, adopted in this Census, are set forth at length in the Adminis- 
trative \olume (Volume III of the Report). Being intended for the use of the 
future Superintendents, that volume is not lilcely to come ufithin the view of 
the general reader ; but it is necessary that some account of the Census Opera- 
tions should be given in this Volume. 

2 . The arrangements for the Census followed the lines laid down in 1911. ArranBemenisJortiio 
The first step was to prepare a General Register, showing every occupied 

village or collection of houses, as well as the probable number of blocks in each 
inhabited site. All the States were asked on 6th December, 1919, to compile 
their portion of the register. Tlic first was received from Alwar on the 6th 
April, 1920, and the last from Mewar on the 21st July, 1920. 

The Village Register ha\’ing been compiled, each State or District was parcelled 
out into Census Divisions. The smallest unit was a Block, which consisted 
ordinarily of 20 to 50 houses, for which one Enumerator was responsible. The 
Blocks were grouped into Circles, each of which was placed under a Supervisor. 

Eour lo six hundred houses were generall}* assigned to a Super\nsor. The 
Circles, again, were grouped into Cliarges, which, as a rule, coincided' udth the 
Tahsih, Nizamais or Jlalcianat^. The Char-ge Superintendents were responsible to 
the Di.strict Census Officer in a British District, and to the State Superintendent 
ju a State, for the entire operations at the Enumeration stage. 

3. The system of enumeration of the Railway population was changed this Railway censns. 
time to tlie extent that the operations were placed solely under the directions 

of the Civil Officers as part of the general Census, the Railway Department, 
however, jn'cviding the staff of Enumerators, Supervisors, etc. In 1911, the 
- Railway authorities were themselves responsible lor the census of their popula- 
tion. 

4. The actual enumeration was conducted mostly by an improvised agency of censos Asoncy. 
Supervisors and Enumerators, who wore drawn from the ordinary population. In 
Rajputaua, 5,396 Supervisors and 66,992 Enumerators were engaged and in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 371 and 3,613 respectively. In some localities, men who could read and 

write were obtained with difficulty and, in a few cases, Census staff had to be 
introduced from other places within the same State. A long period of training 
was necessary, before this unwilling staff of workers could understand the duties 
required of them. Where suitable men were available, their natural aversion 
to work without remuneration had to be overcome. 

5. It is of little or no use to send an Enumerator with a book to enumerate Honse-HumiieriBy. 
the number of houses assigned to him, unless he is able to identify the particular 

houses he has to deal with. Accordingly, before commencing the actual enumera- 
tion, the serial number given to it was painted on each and every house. This 
numbering of houses commenced on the 1st August, 1920, and was completed 
on the 29th December, 1920. The first State to commence this work was Marwar 
and to complete it, I3holpur-Jaisalmcr was the last both to commence and to 
finish. Under the Code, the latest date for commencing this part of the 
operations was the loth October, 1920, but some of the larger States lilce Marwar 
had commenced numbering even earlier. 

6. The Preliminary Enumeration was ordered to be commenced about the 10th PreUranaryEnnmeta- 
February, 1921, and to be completed by the 1st March, 1921. This consisted 

of the Enumerator going to each of the houses in his block and writing on rough 
forms of Schedules, particulars about all the inhabitants therein. The first State, 
which began this work (on 15th December, 1020), was Mewar, but all the States, 
excepting Ahvar, had started it on or before the fixed date. Ajmer-Merwara 
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was ahead of all in completing the work (on 15th January, 1921), and the last was 
Mewar which did not finish it before the 12th March, 1921. The record so compiled 
was systematically and thoroughly checked by supervising officers, to ensure 
its accuracy and completeness. After the rough drafts of the Schedules had been 
passed' as accurate, fair copies were made in the printed forms, which were care- 
fully compared with the drafts by the Supervisors. 

7. The final Census was talcen on the 18th March, 1921, wffien the Enumera- 
tors going round each house, verified the entries already made in the Schedules, 
so as to make them correspond with the existing state of afiairs. They struck 
out the entries for all persons, who had died or gone away since the preliminary 
enumeration, and made fresh entries for new comers and for those bom during the 
interval. Supervisors were also moving about their respective Circles, assuring 
themselves that the Enumerators were worlcing properly. 

8. The progress made in the enumeration of the population residing in the 
tracts m which enumeration can not be done in the ordinary way, has been fully 
dealt with in paragraph 22 of Chapter I. It would suffice to state here that, as in 
1911, the Census in Ajmer-Merwara was complete in every respect. In Eaj- 
putana, the area coming under the non-synchronous category was reduced to 
Kherwara Bhumat in Slewar. In the tracts situated in Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Kushalgarh, Kotra Bhumat (Mewar), Partabgarh and Sirohi, which were treated 
as non-synchronous in 1911, the enumeration this time was held in the ordinary 
way, except that in some of them the final check was taken in the day time on the 
date of the Census. 

9. There was no change this time in the Provincial area. 

10. Allusion has been made to Pairs in paragraph 8 of Chapter III of this 
Report. The fair meriting mention here is that held at Ajmer to commemorate 
the death of the Saint famous all over India, viz., the Khwaja Sahib. It happened 
to end on the day immediately preceding the date of Census. As it attracts large 
numbers of pilgrims from all parts in this country, special arrangements had to 
be made for the census of the pilgrim population. A separate Census staff was 
appointed for this purpose which visited each house occupied by pilgrims and 
specially in the Ehadim Molialla, where they mainly concentrated, to make entries 
in the Schedules to be verified on the date of the final Census. To avoid double 
enumeration, special tickets were issued to such pilgrims. On the day of the 
Census, precautions were taken that no pilgrim escaped enumeration. The 
Dargah, where pilgrims congregate, was closed from 9 p.si. to 12 midnight. The 
census in the Bazar and other public places, which had already been ‘divided into 
special Blocks, was then taken by the special Census staff. 

11. On the morning following the Census night, the Enumerators met their 
respective Supervisors at the places already appointed and totalled up the houses 
and persons, males and females, in their respective boolcs. The Supervisors 
combined them in their Circle summaries, which were despatched by the quickest 
possible route to the Charge Superintendents who, in their turn, combined them 
in Charge summaries which were despatched to the District or State Officers. 
From these, the totals of the States or Districts were made up and telegraphed to 
the Census Commissioner for India and to the Provincial Census Superintendent. 
The unit which was the first to telegraph its totals was the Shahpiu’a Chiefship, 
whose figures were received at Ajmer on the 19th March, 1921, at 4-20 p.m. 
Jaisalmer was the'Iast in this respect. This State has no Telegraph Office and 
the nearest Railway Station, whence the Census results could be telegraphed, is 
not less than 90 miles from the capital. The despatch of the totals by this State 
even within 7 days must therefore be taken as creditable. Rajputana is not well- 
served ivith Railways, Post Offices and Telegraphs and the result of the Census 
had therefore in many cases to be carried to the head-quarters by special 
messengers, some of whom were provided with motor cars for this purpose, and 
many others with ponies and camels. In the face of aU difficulties, the Provisional 
totals of these Provinces were despatched to the Census Commissioner ivithin 
10 days. The margin of errors against actual figures in these totals was only — 
0'13 per cent, in each of the Provinces. 

12. The final results were arrived at by Compilation and Tabulation, which 
has three stages, viz., Slip-copying, Sorting and Compilation. Slip-copying is the 
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process of reproducing tlie entries in Scliedules on to Slips — a separate Slip being 
"used for each person^ enmnerated. Mucli labour Avas saved by using slips of 
dmerent^ colours indicating religion, sex, civil condition, and abbreviations 
tor certain actual entries in the Schedules. 

In Eajputana, this work tvas done in the State Offices centred at five places 
and in the British District of Ajmer-Merwara in Talisils by Patioaris, and in 
Muincipal offices on the^ job-AVork system. The maximum number of the 
^tablishment was,- Supervisors 129, Record-keepers 28, and Copyists 1,437 in 
Eajputana and IS, 7 and 261 respectively in Ajmer-Merwara. Bharatpur and 
Abu were the first to complete Slip-copying (30th April, 1921) and Mewar the last 
(25th J^c,^ 1921). ^ The average number of Slips copied by a copyist varied from 
446 in Sbohi to 164 in Ajmer-Merwara. The principle adopted in Slip-copying in 
the present Census was the same as that followed in 1911. 

13. Slip-copying was folloived b)* Sorting — ^the process of arranging Slips 
nnder heads reqmred for various Tables, counting the slips so arranged and enter- 
ing the number in the form called ‘ Sorter’s Ticket ’. This operation was also 
performed at Central places in each State office separately. The maximum 
establishment engaged for this Ayork (excluding clerks, etc.), was, in Rajputana, 

Sorters 786, Supervisors and their Assistants 88, Inspectors 16 and Deputy 
Superintendents 20. In Ajmer-Merwara, the corresponding numbers were 21, 3, 1 
and 1. The Sorting was first finished by Partabgarh on the 8th July, 1921, and 
last by Jaipur on the 2Gth November, 1921. Ajmer-Merwara completed the 
•work on the 30th September, 1921. 

14. Compilation Avent on along side Avith Sorting. As soon as a Sorter had 
completed the sorting of his unit, the information contained in his ticket was 
posted into the Compilation Register. MTien this work Avas finished for each 
unit of administration, total for the State or District concerned, was made. 
Partabgarh. which finished compilation on the 30th July, 1921, stood first, and 
Jaipur, Avhich completed the AA’ork on the 31st March, 1922, was the last. The 
Deputy Superintendent of each compilation office had to send the Compilation 
Registers with the Final Tables compiled from them to the Provincial Census 
office where they Avere checked and the Provincial total calculated. The first 
Imperial Table sent to the Census Commissioner on the 27th September, 1921, 
was Table I and the last on the 8th May, 1922, was Table XXII. 

15. All processes connected AA'ith the Industrial Census from Slip -copying inaaswaiosmnj 
oiiAvards Avere undertaken in the ProAuncial Census Superintendent’s Office. 

16. ]<'or Avant of the receipt of migration figures from other Provinces, the Ecport-wiiUnE. 
AA'riting of the first Ciiaptcr had to be put off and the second Chapter to be 

taken up first. It Avas sent to the Press in the last Aveek of Jlarch, 1922. The 
Avriting of the Report Avas completed by the middle of October, 1922. 

17. The total expenditure of all lands on the Census according to Depart- cost oi oonanj, 
mental accounts, debitable to Imperial Fvmds up to the date on which the 
Census office is likclj^ to be dosed amounted, as far as could be estimated, to 

Rs. 1,11,529. The incidence per head of the population Avorks out to 2'07 pies 
against l‘S7 in 1911, The increase by 0'20 pies per head, is due mainly to 
AA-ages and prices, Avhich Avent up abnormally in the interval. 

18 . Before concluding this preface, I must acknowledge the assistance received 
from various quarters, during the course of the present Census operations. In 
the Avork of such a gigantic nature as the (.’ensus, in AA-hich so many individuals 
(both officials and non-officials) of varied capacity and laiOAA'ledge are concerned 
and AA'hcre evciy one of them has rendered help ungrudgingly, it is invidious to 
select names for .special mention. I’o all and sundry my gi'atefrd thanlcs are 
therefore due for their uirtiring efforts, AAdiich have enabled me to bring the 
operations to a successful conclusion. 

I Avish here to be alloAA^ed to place on record my highest obligations to the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. E. Holland, C.S.I.,LC.S., aaJio, as Agent to the Governor-General, 
Rajputana, and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, fully supported me through- 
out in all my endeavours to organize the operations, and to Mr. J. T. Marten, / 

I.C.S., the Census Commissioner for India, for the patience AAuth which he adAused 
me on various important matters of detail referred to him, as avcU as, for ffis general 
help. 
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REPORT 


X3N THE 

CENSUS OF RAJPUTANA 

AND 

AJMER-MERWARA, 1921. 


CHAPTER I. 


Distrilmtioii and lUovciiieiit of the ropnlation. 

Part I . — Distribution of the iiopulation. 

1. JRajpvlana . — ^In tlie Administrative nomenclature of the Indian Empire, Area aeaitwiih. 
Eajputana is the name of the Groat Territorial Cncle, which includes 18 States, 2 
Cliiefships and an Estate, viz., Lawn, as also the British District of Ajmor-Merwara, 

which for census purposes has been treated as a separate Province throughout, 

Tlicrc has been no change in the total area of Eajputana and Ajmor-Merwara. 

An area of about G-4 square miles has, liowever, been leased out during the decade 
to the Government of Incb'a by the Sirolu Darbar and formed into a new census 
unit under the name of ‘ Abu District.’ 

Ajmer-Mencara . — Ajmer and lilorwara, whicli so far used to be treated as 
two separate British districts, have been amalgaTuatcd, and form one district 
since April 1914. 

2. The sclicmc of Eatural Divisions employed at the last census has, for the 
purposes of comparison of census statistics, been adopted again this time. Kaj- 
putana is divided into three Natural Divisions, viz., the Eastern, the Southern 
and the Western. 

Eciftiern Division . — The Eastern Division comprises the States of Alwar, 
Bliaratpur and Dholpur (which touch the Gangetic plains) ; Karauli, Jaipur, 
Kishiingarh. Tonk, Bundi, the Estate of Lawa. and tlie Chiefship of Shahpura ; 
and the States of Kotali and .Jljalawar, wlicre the coimtvy inclines upward from 
the Plains to the Central India Plateau. Plains arc the rule in this Divi.sion and 
hills, the c.vcoption. It lias good soil and enjoys a sufTiciont and good rainfall, 
hlost of the larger rivers of Rajpiitnna run through it and it is also well served 
by roads and railways. 

Soiilhern Division . — The Southern Division consists of the Sisodia States of 
j\Iewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, Partabgarli and the Chiefship of Kushalgarh, the 
Chauhan State of Sirolu and the Abu district now under British Administration. 

It is more or less a net work of forest covered hills, enclosing in many parts, fertile 
and Avell-watered valleys. This Division is the chief home of Bhils. 

Western Division.-— Ihis tract lying to the North-West of the Aravallis, con- 
tains the Stales of Bikaner, Jaisalmcr and Marwar. li< is sandy, ill-watered and 
unproductive in the North-AVost and Almost but the conditions improve towards 

B 
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the East. The rainfall is scanty and precarious and the tract is consequently 
liable to repeated famines. 

Ajmer-Merwara . — ^In 1911' the present sub-division of Ajmer -was included in 
the Eastern Division and Merunra sub-division in the Southern. The Proidnce 
has, this time, been dealt witli as a- separate division. 

3. As the Administrative Dhnsions are liable to change from time to time and 
do not permit of a comparison of figures with the previous decade, the statistics 
in the Subsidiaiy Tables attached to each Chapter in this report have, as on the 
last occasion, been worked out by Natural Divisions. The description of tlie 
constitution of the Administrative Divisions has therefore been dispensed 
ivith. 


4. For the purposes of census. Population means and includes persons enu- 
merated on the night of the census in the several areas into yhich the Provinces 
of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara were divided. The population ascertained on 
the night of 18th March 1921, was de facto and not de jure, i.e., it embodied pri- 
vate residents both permanent and temporary, the inmates of institutions and other 
establishments, the militar)'- population, the vagrant population and persons 
traveUing on railways who arrived on the following day. Exceptions were, however, 
made in cases of persons engaged in night work. Instructions to the Enumerators 
were that, at the time of final census, they were to consider as present, all 
persons living in or taking their meals in the house, even though an}’’ of them might 
be out irrigating or watching in the fields or the like. The railway staff 
travelling in trains, excepting Inspectors or other Officers who were to be 
absent from their houses on duty for more than 24 horns, were to be treated as 
present at their houses. 


atj. 5. Hardly any disturbing element prevailed in Eajputana at the time of 

census this time. Even in non-synchronous areas (excluding Kherwara Bhumat in 
Mewar) of 1911, the census was taken in the ordinary way, except that m some of 
them the final count was taken during the day, only a few hours before the 
prescribed time and in one State the headmen of families were assembled at a 
fixed rendezvous, for the verification of the entries in the schedules. In Ajmer- 
Merwara the Urs Fair closed only a day prior to the census night but the arrange- 
ments that had been made before-hand, were so elaborate and complete as not to 
leave a chance of any single individual escaping enumeration. 

‘‘■s- 6. The total area and population of the Provinces and of each administra- 

tive unit, are prmted in the Imperial Table I (Part TI of the Census Keport). The 
density is dealt with in Subsidiar}^ Tables I and II. The area, population and 
density by administrative units (Parganas, Tahsils, etc.) are given in Provincial 
Tables I and II. 


laUon. 7. The total area and population of the two Provinces taken together are 

131,698 square miles and 10,339,655 persons, 
as detailed on the margin. It will be obser\md 
that 53 per cent, of the total population of 
Eajputana belongs to the Eastern Division, 
which is the most important of all the Divi- 
sions. The Western Division, though larger in 
area, contributes only about half of the 
j)opulation in the Eastern Division (26 per 
cent.). The Southern Dmsion, a hilly tract, 
both in area and population contributing only 21 


province end Nntnral 

Area in 

]*opnla. 

tion. 

Division. 

sqnnrc 

miles. 

Ajmcr-Mencnra . | 

2,711 

406,271 

Ilajpnlana . . [ 

m,9sr 

0,S44,3S4 

Kastem Division . , 

S.’i.CIS 

.'>,229,101 

SouUicm Division . i 

18,999 

2,049,214 

Western Division j 

74,340 

2,508,979 


is the smallest 
per cent. 


basis of the census taken on 18th March 1921 the centres of (1) 
population and (2) area, and the median points have been determined for Eaj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. The location of the centres at the dates 
of the three censuses — 1901, 1911 and 1921 — and the movement of the point from 
census to census, are indicated on the map facing the page. In determining these 
points, the American method has been adopted, so far as practicable. 
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Terms defined. Median lines. — The Geogi’apliical distribution of the 
population is indicated by the location of median lines. An imagmary line is 
detennmed, udiicli divides the ProiTiice so that half the population is North 
of that Ihie and half its South; similarly another imagmary line is determined 
■which divides the population equally East and ^Yest. 

Median foinl. — ^Median point is the junction of the Median “^ines, dividing 
the population equally Noi’th and South, rvith the median line dividing it, equally 
East and West, distance of the population from the iioint not bemg considered. 
The changes in the median point reflect only the difference between the gro'wth 
of population. East of the pomt and the growth West of it and the difierence 
between the growth Noith and South of the iioint. pther differences in relative 
groui}h do not affect its location. 

Ceftitre of area. — The centre of area is the jioint on which the surface of the 
Proviuce would balance if it were a plane of uniform weight per unit of area. 

Cenfre of ‘po'pulation. — “ The centre of population represents the centre of 
gravity of the population, if the surface of the Province be considered as a rigid 
level plane without weight, capable of sustainiug the pojiulation distributed there- 
on, indmduals being assumed to be of equal weight and the plane to be supiiorted, 
as on a pivotal point, at its centre of gravity, the influence of each individual in 
maintaining the equilibrium of the plane, would be directly proportional to his 
distance from the pivotal point or centre of gravity. Tliis is the point referred to 
by the term ‘ Centro of iioimlation.’ The median point, on the other hand, is 
in no sense a centre of gravity but may be described as the numerical centre of 
population. Extensive changes in the Gcograpliical diistribution of the popida- 
tion may talcc place without affecting the median point whereas the centre of 
popidation responds to the sliglitest iiopidation change in any section of the Pro- 
vince.” (Page 32, XIV Census Ke 2 >ort, A^olumc of the United States of America.) 

LooaMO'll. Centre of population. — Thi.s jioint lies in the Ajmer-Monvara 
Province (Ajmer Sub-Division), and 10 miles Soutli-East of the Ajmer Cit^. 
During the last decade tlic centre of population moved westward approxi- 
mately 20 miles against 10 towards South-East in the decade preceding. 

Centre of area. — This point is located in Marwar about fifty-five miles East 
of Jodhpur City inclining towards South and is upproximatcl}’- sixty miles West 
of tlio Centre of poiiulation of 1921. This would be the Centre of population if 
the i) 02 )ulation were distributed evenly. 

■ Median point. — In 1921 the median pomt Avas located in Kishangarh, thiity- 
three miles East-South-East of the City of Ajmer. The following table shows its 
apjji’oximato location with reference to certain important places since 1901 : — 


Year. 


1901 

1911 


1921 


Comparing the movement of the median point of 1921 since 1911, lUth that o^ 
the centre of population, it will be noted that both of them have moved in different 
directions, the fomier 18 miles towards South-East, while the latter 26 miles due 
West. These opposite movements bring out strikingly the difference between the 
significance of the centre of population and that of the median point. The cal- 
culations to determine tlie.se points having been made on different bases, the results 
arc not coraiiarable. The median point in 1911 was situated 25 miles )South- 
East of the centre of iiopulation of that year, while this time the distance has 
increased to 32 mUes. The centres of population and the median points have not 
travelled beyond a radius of nearly 20 miles from the Kishangarh State which 
adjoins Ajmer-Merwara, a British District. 

. B 2 


ApproximnU) loootion. 

In Jaijiur territory 40 miles South-West of the Jaipur City. 

On the boundary line separating Ajmer from Kishangarh, 17 miles 
East-North-East of the Ajmer City. 

In Kishangarli 33 miles East-Soutli-East of the Ajmer City. 
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tbe East. Tlie rainfall is scaniy and precarious and tlie tract is consequently 
liable to repeated famines. 

Ajmer-Menvara . — In 1911 tlie present sub-dmsion of Ajmer was included in 
tlie Eastern Division and Meru^ara sub-division in tbe Southern. The Pro^dnce 
has, this time, been dealt with as a' separate division. 

3. As the Administrative Divisions are liable to change from tuue to time and 
do not permit of a comparison of figures with the premous decade, the statistics 
in the Subsidiary Tables attached to each Chapter in this report have, as on the 
last occasion, been worked^ out by ISTatural Divisions. The description of the 
constitution of the Administrative Divisions has therefore been dispensed 
with. 


4. For the purposes of census, Pofulaiion means and includes persons enu- 
merated on the night of the census in the several areas into wWch the Provinces 
of Rajputana and Ajmer-Meru’ara were divided. The population ascertained on 
the night of 18th March 1921, ivas facia and not de jure, i.e., it embodied pri- 
vate residents both permanent and temporary, the inmates of institutions and other 
establishments,^ the milii/arj'^ population, the vagrant population and persons 
travelling on railwa}^s who arrived on the following day. Exceptions were, however, 
made in cases of persons engaged in night work. Instructions to the Enumerators 
were that, at the time of final census, they U'ere to consider as present, all 
persons living in or taking their meals in the house, even though any of them might 
be out irrigating or watching in tlie fields or the like. Tlie railway staff 
travelling in trains, excepting In.spcctors or other Officers who were to be 
absent from their houses on duty for more than 24 hours, were to be treated’ as 
present at their houses. 


5. Har<Py any distimbing element prevailed in Rajpntana at the time of 
census this time. Even in non-synchronous areas (excluding Khorwara Bhumat in 
Mewar) of 1911, the census was taken in the ordinary way, except that in some of 
them the final count was taken during the day, only a few hours before the 
prescribed time and in one State the headmen of families were assembled at a 
fixed rendezvous, for the verification of the entries in the schedules. In Ajmer- 
Merwara the Urs Fair closed only a day prior f o the census night but the arrange- 
ments that had been made before-hand, were so elaborate and complete as not to 
leave a chance of any single individual escaping enumeration. 

6. The total area and population of the Provinces and of each administra- 
tive unit, are printed in the Imperial Table I (Part If of the Census Report). The 
density is dealt with in Subsidiary Tables I and II. Tbe area, population and 
density b}’- administrati\'e unite (Parganas, Tnbsils, etc.) arc given in Provincial 
Tables I and II. 


The total area and poxnilation of the two Provinces talcen together are 

131,698 srjuarc miles and 10,339,655 persons, 
as detailed on the margiir. It will be observed 
that 53 per cent, of the total poxjula’tion of 
Rajpntana belongs to the Eastern Division, 
which is the most important of all the Divi- 
sions. The Western Division, though larger in 
area, contributes only about half of the 
population in the Eastern Division (26 per 
cent.). The Southern Division, a hiUy tract, 
and population contributing only 21 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

1 

Area in 
Equate 
miles. 

1 

PopiiJa. 

iion. 

Ajmcr-McrKara . | 

liajpictana . , j 

Eastern Division . 
Soutlrem Division . { 
Western Division j 

2,711 

m,m 

35,C4S 

18,099 

74,340 

495,271 

9,S44,a8i 

r.,229,191 

2,040,214 

2,.';fi8,979 


is tbe smallest 
per cent. 


both 


in area 


S. ,On the basis of the census taken on 18th March 1921 the centres of (1) 
population and (2) area, and the median points have been determined for Raj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. The location of the centres at the dates 
of the tliree censuses-- 1901. 1911 and 1921 — and the movement of the j)oint from 
census to census, are indicated on the map facing the page. In determining these 
points, the American method has been adopted, so far as practicable. 
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Terms ric fined. Median lines. — Tile Geogi’apliical distribution of tbe 
population is indicated by the location of median lines. An imaginary line is 
determined, which diiddes the Province so that half the population is North 
of that line and half its South; suuihirly another imaginary line is determined 
which divides the population equally East and ^^'est. 

Median point. — j\Jedian point is the junction of the ]\Iedian 4mcs, di^'iding 
the population equally Noidh and South, with the median line dividing it, equally 
East and West, distance of the popidation from the point not being considered. 
The changes in the median pomt reflect only the difference between the growth 
of iiopulation, East of the point and the growth AVest of it and the difference 
between the growth North and South of the point, pthor differences in relative 
groudh do not affect its location. 

Centre of area. — ^The centre of Jirea is the jioint on which the surface of the 
Province would balance if it wore a qilane of imiform weight per unit of area. 

Centre of population. — '“The centre of population represents the centre of 
gravity of the population, if the surface of the Province bo considered as a rigid 
level plaTie without weight, capable of sustaining the po])ulation distributed there- 
on, individuals being assumed to lie of equal weight and the plane to be supported, 
as on a pivotal point, at. its centre of ginvity, the bdiuenco of each individual in 
maintaining the equililnium of the plane, would be directly proportional to his 
distance from the pivotal point or centre of gravity, 'i'his is the point referred to 
by the term ‘ Centre of population.’ The median point, on the other hand, is 
in no Een.se a centre of gravity but may be described as the numerical centre of 
population. Extensh'c changes in the Geographical distribution of the popula- 
tion may take place without affecting the median jmint whereas the centre of 
population responds to the slightest population change in any section of the Pro- 
mncc.” (Pago 32, XJ V Census Peport. Yolume of the United States of America.) 

Location. Centre of population . — ^This ])oint lies in the Ajmcr-Iilcrwara 
Province (Ajmer Sub-Division), and 10 miles South-East of the Ajmer City. 
During the last decade the centre of population moved westward approxi- 
mately 20 milo.s again.st IG towards South-East in the decade preceding. 

Centre of area. — ^TJiis point is located in Murwar about fifty-five miles East 
of Jodhpur Cit}' inclining towards South and is appro.ximatcly sixty miles West 
of the Centre of poimlation of 1921. Tliis would be the Centro of population if 
the population were distributed evenly. 

Median point . — In 1921 the median point was located in Ki.shangarh, thii-ty- 
three miles East-South-Easl. of the City of Ajmer. The following tabic shows its 
approximate location with reference to certain important places since 1901 : — 


Vcir. 


Approiimtilo location. 


1901 

1911 

1921 


j In Jaipur territory -IC mile'! .Soutli-Wcst of the Jaipur City. 

I 

On tlio bouncl.ary line sejiarating Ajmer from Kisliangarh, 17 miles 
Eatit-Norlli-lCast of llic Ajmer City. 

{ 

In Jvishangarli .Oil inile.s Enst-.Soullr-Enst of the Ajmer City. 


Comparing the movement of the median point of 1921 since 1911, with that o^ 
the centre of i)opulation, it will be noted that both of them Jiavc moved in different 
directions, the former 18 miles towards South-lCast, while the latter 20 miles duo 
West. Those opposite movements bring out .strikingl 3 ' the difference between tlio 
significance of the centre of population and that of tbe median point. The cal- 
culations to determine these points having hcon made on difi’erent bases, the results 
arc not comparable. The median jioiiit in I9JJ was situated 25 miles South- 
East of the centre of population of that j’^ear, while this time the distance has 
increased to 32 mile.s. Tlio centres of poimlatioji and the median points have not 
travelled beyond a radius of nearly 20 miles from the Kisliangarh State which 
adjoins Ajmer-Mcrwara, a British District. 
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I 

is 

I H^kHoa oE area to 

I popolatloQ. 


9. Tlio diagram below exhibits the relation between area and population 



both in 1921 and 1911, -in Ajmer-Mcrwara and the three Div'isions"in which Eaj- 
putana is divided naturally. 

Each diamond represents 2 per cent, of the total area or population. The 
unique feature, which at once attracts the eye, is that the Western Division stands 
in inverse relation to its two sister Divisions and Ajmcr-lilerwara in respect of area 
and population. There is, however, a great similarity in relation between Ajmcr- 
Merwara and Eastern Division. 

10. In respect of area, the two Provinces taken 
together, stand sixth amongst the Provinces in India 
(including Indian States) with only Burma, Bombay, 
Madras, the Punjab and Baluchistan above them. 
Taking separately, Ilajputana stands seventh and 
Ajmer-Merwara last but two (Coorg and Delhi). The 
position of Ajmer-Merwara among the British Provinces 
is thirteenth, whilst amongst States and Agencies, 
Ilajputana stands first. The AYestern Diidsion alone 
is a little more than one-third of the Central India 
Agency, excluding Cwalior and the Eastern falls short 
of the area covered by the Punjab States by only 884 
square miles. 

Comparison ol a<ea 11, The area of the European and the other Countries of the World, approach- 
wiih other ountnes Bajputana and Ajmer-Merumra, jointly, 

is given on the margin. Bajputana including Ajmer- 
Menvara, is larger than Finland, Norway, Italy, Bumania, 
New Zealand and Transvaal. The Western Dmsion 
(74,340 square miles) is more than one-quarter as 
largo as England and Mhales (58,344 square miles) — the 
Eastern larger than either Austria, Scotland, Ireland, 
Portugal, Hungary, Natal, Tasmania or Ce 3 don. The 
Southern Division, which is the smallest 'of all, is larger 
than Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and Egjqit. Mar- 
war, the largest State in the M’^estern Division, with 
34,963 square miles, is larger than Scotland or Ireland 
and only a little smaller than Natal. Then come 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer with areas of 23,315 and 16,062 square miles, respectively. 
Each of these is larger than Switzerland (15,976), Holland (12,582), Belgium 
(11,373) and Egypt (12,226) square miles. 

Ajmer-Merwara is smaller than Jamaica but bigger than the Isle of Man or 
the Channel Islands. 


Namo ot Provinoo 
or Country. 

Area in 
square 
lailes. 

Rajputnua and Ajmor- 
Merwara. 

131,098 

Sweden . 

173,035 

Finland . 

129,549 

Nonroy . 

125,001 

Italy 

110,032 

Rumania 

122,282 

Transvaal 

110,460 

Now Zealand . 

103,295 

Turkey in Europe and 
Asia. 

174,000 


with other Indian 

FiOTinces. 

Provinces. 

1 

Arct la 
anitaro 
lulled, M 
fiiippHcd l»y 
the rro\ln- 
clal Census 
SujV’rln* 
tcndcnls ' 
concocnad. 

1 

Burma . . . . 

233,707 

Bombay , 

180,994 

Madras (including | 

152,950 

Travanooro and j 


Coebin). 

1 

Punjab . . . 1 

1 130,925 

Baluchistan . . i 

i 134,038 

Bajputana and Ajmer-' 

; 131,098 

Merwora. 

1 




COJIPAIUSON' Oi? AUKA AND l^OPUDATfON Wmi OT'ltlCU PltOVlNOES AND 

COUN'miES. 


12. Tlie diagram below compares tlie populatiou of tJajputana and its Natural uon'"''wiih “'rouSil? 
Divisions and Ajmor-Mcrwara witli that of certain other Provinces in India and oiterPfoviMC 3 “fnioS'i 



Countries ont'^ido India, The popiilaiion in Jiajj)utnna is less than in Gcnnany, 

France and England and Wales (Europe) and in tlie United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Bcrar and Hyderabad (Deccan) in India. It is however more numerous than in 
Hungary, Au.slria, Portugal and Sweden, in Europe; and in Central India exclud- 
ing Gwalior. Pile Eastern Division is larger than cither Ireland, Scotland or 
Norway in respect of population. 

13. The aggregate area of Bajputana and Ajmcr-iilcrwara is 131,093 Sfiuarc Density oi popuimoa. 
miles (Bajputuna 128,937 and Ajmcr-i\rorwara 2,711). TJic total population on 

the date of ccnsu.s was 10,339,(1.75 (Bajputana 9,8M,3S'I and Ajmer-Hrerwara 
495,271). Assuming the, population to be evenly distributed over the entire area, 
each square mile would iiave been occupied by 79 persons (or by 7G in Bajputana 
and 183 in Ajracr-Merwara), 

14. Provincial . — ^'Thc increase or decrease in the density of population at varinUom in acmiiy. 
each successive census, is shown in tiio tabic below and in the diagram 

overleaf; — 



i 


r.,ui'tPTa:iA. 


Ajsir.ii.JfKUWAnA. 


Cciwiis Vc.ini. 


! Acrci p<»r 

Vraxmhy 
ni ynrdff. 

I’craoiiB 
|H>r (WjU.BTO 
mile. 

Aerpn per 
iiititibitnnt. 

X’roxiniity 
ill ytinla. 


I 

2 

! 

1 

1 

fi 

0 

7 

1881 

. 

80 

i 8-2 

211 

170 

;>-8 

M5 

1891 


90 

i 0-7 

193 

200 

3-2 

13d 

1901 

% . . { 

7f) 

1 8-.3 

217 

170 

3-0 

M3 

1911 

4 

82 

! 7-8 

208 

18,0 

3-5 

139 

1921 

■ 

70 

i 8-1 

217 

183 

3‘0 

MO 


Columns 4 and 7 of t he taldo and the diagram above referred to, signify the 
distance whicJi would separate eacli individual jiorson from his nearest ueighhoui', 
if all were distributed at equal distances over the Avhole surface of the Provinces. 





CO:mI>AMSON with other provinces and countries outside INDIA. 


7 


Provinces and Natural Divisions. — ^Tlie moan density per square mile 

of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, is 
76 and 1S3 respective^. Comparative 
figures for tlie Natural Divisions for tlie 
last tliree censuses are given on tlic margin. 
The decade sliows a loss in every Division 
excepting tlie Soutlicrn. Tlie increase of 
G persons to a mile in Rajputana in 1911, 
has been equipoised the decrease during 
the decade under review. \ Ajmer-Merwara, 
where the density has been steadily in- 


Province'? 
find JCfttiirnl 

Sfeau densitv por sqwara 


milo. 

f 

Divi'^ion'?. 



- 

- 

1021. 

1911. 

1901. 

Jinjpufava 

rn 

S3 

7G 

Enstem Du-hioii 

in 

102 

102 

.Smittii'rii*I)ivi\ion . 

lOS 

100 

SO 

Wp^tcni Division . 

'^r> 

ns 

95 

A rrwara 

ISS 

1S.1 

m 

Rajpulann nnd 

Ajmer-Merwara 

79 

81 

78 


creasing, shows tlie minimum loss this time. 


1 5. The diagram below compares the density in l^ajjnitana and Ajmer-Merwara 
with certain Rrovincos and States in India according to the information supplied countries ouiswe 

" ^ * India. 


rsiniTi- or poroowio': I'l mpotaiia ii.-D /attEH-iisniJARA coctaReii mtii certaim other tRoVi!f3f.3 0t > cotraifilESE 



Correct fipirtM for tlio I), !iii Pff,\inco iiov totflca nro SI I nnrl not 39.'; ns inSirstt tl by tbn ai.syi.rm. nollii ihun coniorto tho top. 

by the Fiuperintendents concomed and with Countries outside it.. Amongst those 
represented on the diagram, Rajputana has the lowest, densit.y, exccpt.ing Sweden 
and Norwaje. Ajmer-Merwiira is fift.h among the Briti.sh Provinces, seventh 
amon".--t Stiites and British Provinrtvs in India and twclft.h if foreign Countries are 
al.so included. Rajputana and the .S'nul.hein and t.hc We.stcni Divi.sions, arc 
uniformly placed in as much as they occupy the ninth jd.'ice among t.hc Briti.sh 
Provinces and t.hirfccnth amongst the Btate.s and Briti.sh Provinces together. 

• Their position is higher t.lian that, of Sweden (;P1) and Norway (22). The Eastern 
Division ha.s a larger densit.y than t.liat. of Bombay, Central Provinces and Borar, 

Gwalior State and Central T;idia. 

10. Tlie diagram overleaf exhibits t.hc dcn.sit}’ per square mile by Natiu'al 
Divi.sions, Stalc.s or Districts compared with the average density of the Provinces 
combined. The densit.y for the Provinces combined is 79 and is represented 
by the t.hick black line on the diagram. 

The Eastern Division, as a whole, is the mo.st thicklj’’ populated tract in • 
Rajputana, showing a density ncarl)' double the provincial average. All 
component )S'tato.s over-run the lino of tho j)rovincial average in thi.s ]3ivi.sion. 

Next in order comes t.ho Sout.horn Division, which t.oo follows t.hc Eastern 
Division in exceeding the provincial average by .37 per cent. Of the component 
States, I’artabgarh falls behind ,the average line and the rest like those of the 
Ea.stcni Division nm over it. Abu is the thickest, in population in the Division 
as al.so in the whole of the two Provinces. The ‘Western Division, though largest 
in area, i.s unfortunately tho thinnest in pojmlation and none of the Rtat.os 
comprised in this Division come u]) even half way to the average line, Marwur 
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V ^ 



excepted. Jaisalmer sliows tlie lowest density and Marwar the highest in this 
Division.! jThe density in Ajmer-Merwara is nearly two times and a half this 
provincial average. 













V^iMATlONS IN DENSITY BY STATES AND DISTRICTS. 


9 


17. Tlie inset map beloiv exliibits the actual variations in density in variauoM ia aensuy 

• by States ana 
Districts. 


Yariatinrts hy States and Districts in density, 1021-27. 



States and Districts. The density has fallen in the Natural Divisions as well 
as in each and every State excepting, the Southern Division (Abu excepted) and 
the Shahpura Chiefship in the Eastern Division. 

18. The map on the opposite page exhibits the density of population in States loter-reiatioM between 
and Districts in the tv'o Provinces, as also the distribution of rainfall. The den- dmify’o'iframia“? 
sity of population can be considered from more stand-points than one, viz., 
i rainfall, (2) cultivable area and (3) irrigated area. 

' Jiajftttana . — The di.scussion.^of density would be much more interesting and 

intelligible, if the States were taken by Natural Divisions. Taking the Divisions 
in the order of tlieir density, the Eastern consisting of 12 States comes first. 


Eastern Division . — The statement on the 


Divksity I 

Position according to squauk | 

MILD ox 


Stnics Armn^cd 
AlpliabcticaUy. 


i Culti.) Irrj. 


fnll- I!.’’''' 


Arcii „ 

under To.il 


1. Alwar . 

2. I’di.-.rntinir 

3. Bundi . 

4. Dlioljiur 

5. .Inipur , 

0. Jhalawnr 

7. K-iniidj 

8. Kwli.-inparh 

9. Kolah . 
10. Lawn 

H. Shtihpura 
12. Tonk . 


Kate . — In allotting rank in oonlnm 5, procedcnco ]in<i been 
given to that unit rvhicli bad grc.iter area under wlieat, barley 
and maize cidlivation. 



margin gives the position of the 
States according to the various 
factors which arc believed to 
influence the density. Bharatpur, 
having the highest deusit}’’, stands 
sixth in respect of rainfall and 
density per square mile on culti- 
vable area and fir.st, second and 
third respectively in cultivable and 
irrigated areas and area under 
food-stufi‘s. Alwar, second in den- 
sity, is third both in irrigated 
area and in density per square 
mile on cultivable area, fourth 
in rainfall and fifth in i’c.speot 
of cultivable area and seventh 
v;ith regard to area under food 
crops. Dholpur, third in den- 
sity', occupies the second po.sitioii 
in respect of rainfall and culti- 
vable area, fourth and seventh 
re.spectivcly in regard to don.sity 
per scpiare mile on cultivable area 
and irrigated area and tenth in 


c 
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respect of area under food crops. Jhalawar, Lawa and Sliahpura (tliougli equal in 
density on total area) occupy positions different from one anoiter in regard to 
otlier points for -wliicli information is available. Kotab, ninth in density, is 
third both in respect of rainfall and. Cultivable area, fourth in that of area 
under food crops and eighth and ninth respectively in regard to density on cultiv- 
able and irrigated area. Karauli, tenth in density, rises gradually to ninth 
ranlc in area under food crops, eightli in cultivable area and fifth both in rainfall 
and irrigated area till it reaches to second in density of population on cultivable 
area. Kishangarh, though last but one in density, occupies the first position 
in respect of both the irrigated area and density on cultivable area, eighth 
and ninth respectively in that of area under food crops and cultivable 
area and is eleventh in rainfall. Bundi, last in den.sity, is fourth in 
irrigated area, fifth both in area under food crops and density on cultivable area 
and seventh each in rainfall and cultivable area. Agricultural statistics to rvorlc 
out these relations in lespect of Jaipur, >Shahpura (partly) and Tonic are not 
available. Their absence, hoAvever, .should not affect seriously the general con- 
clusions which might be drawn from the aspects shown by the other States in this 
Division. 

Southern Division . — ^The agricultural figures for the important States in this 
Division are not available, the discussion is therefore limited to density and rain- 
fall alone. This Division, as already stated, is, more or less, a thick net-work 
of forest clad hills, enclosing fertile and well-watered valleys and table-lands. 
Abu, being a hilly st.ation, shows the highest rainfall (60-20) as well as the highest 
density (001). Dimgarpur is second in density but fifth in rainfall ; andBanswara, 
third in the former, is second in the latter, hlewar stands fourth and sixth respec- 
tively in these respects, while Sirohi is fifth and seventh. Kiisbalgarh is third in 
rainfall but as low as sixth in density, while Partabgarh is fourth in the latter and 
seventh and last in the former. 

Western Division . — The position of this Division is similar to that of the 
Southern Dmsion in regard to the incomplctojiess of its agricultural statistics. 
Jaisalmer is the last in density and rainfall alike, both in this Division ns well 
as in entire Eajputana. Bikaner and Dfanvar hold inverse positions to each other 
in density and rainfall. 

The aboA'o discussion wdll shoiv that any of the factors — rainfall, cultir’able or 
irrigated area or area under food crops — taken singly is apt to be a misleading test 
of density. It is a w'cll-knowTi economical maxim that population centers round 
fertile tracts. Unless any ])articular cause prevents it, tbe best lands of a village 
are those situated near the village site. ' It is a mat ter of common experience that 
hamlets spring up wdth improA'cmont of soil, by irrigation or otherwise, should such 
lands happen to be far away from the Aullago proper. Fertility of soil is thcieforc 
the first element wdiich affects density. 

The densest State in Rajputana (Abu of course cxcciited), is Bharatpur due 
to its haA'ing the largest quantity of culth’able area, Avhich is also Avell-j)rotcctod 
by irrigation from various sources and to harhig an ample area under food grains. 
The normal rainfall, though less than that in five other States, is Avell-distributed 
and timely. Tavo factors, viz., cultivable area and rainfall though better in Dhol- 
pur, do not jireA’-ent Ahvar from surpassing it in density, because the latter has a 
larger area xmder irrigation which means protection against bad 3 ’ears. The nor- 
mal rainfall in BansAvara, Kushalgarh and JhalaAvar is 37‘G5, 34' 66 and 3o‘83 
inches and exceeds that in the three States, viz., Ahvar, Bharatpur and Dholpur, 
but -in density the former are far beloAv the latter. The reason for this is found 
in the fact that Kushalgarh, Banswara and Jlialarvar are hiUy tracts, and some of 
them harm a good deal of forest. These tAvo factors militate against the groAvth 
of density. The poor density in the Western Dhusion is quite in haimonj^ AA’ith 
the small quantity of rainfall and consequent restricted irrigation and paucity of 
culthnted area. The conclusion draArn by Mr. Kealy, that the main factors 
producing density are good and well-distributed rainfall, fertile soil, absence of 
excessively large tracts of forest hills and desert, still holds good. 

Ajmer-Menvara — Density . — To carry the comparison prior to 1913, is out of 
question, as figures for density in details in Avhich they are required, are not 
available. The discussion Avill, here, be confined to the rural areas only, that 



INTER-RELATIONS BETWEEN DENSITY, RAINEALL AND DENSITY ON CULTIVABLE 11 

AREA, ETC. 

for tlie urban being left to be taken uji 
m its proiier place in Cbapter IT. Ex- 
cepting the Toclgarh Tahsil, there has 
been a fall in density in every one of the 
rural sub-units. Beawar Tahsil main- 
tains the first place and Todgarh follows 
with 137 against 136 in 1911. Ajmer 
Tahsil occupies the third place with 
120 against 136 and the two Isiimmri 
areas stand fourth and fifth, proving 
the dictum, that densit}^ is always lower 
in the Royaiivari areas than in those 
under Mauzaivar Settlement. In the 
Isfiinrari areas of Ajmer-Meiwara wIxqvq Roifativari system prevails, cultivators 
have no permanent interest in laud, and can be evicted at the will of the Istim- 
rardars. The rents, there, are also high and no attention is paid to the im- 
provement of land. The Jagir area in- the Ajmer Sub-division is about 213 
square miles and its present population — 29,134. The density on the basis of 
these figures works out to 137 per square mile. In these A-iUages, the cultivators 
have nearly the same rights and prholeges as those in the Crown villages, and 
although the rents levied are a little higher, the density far surpasses that in 
the Isdmrari area. These facts suggest that permanent rights in the agricul- 
tural land have some correlation with density. 


Uuite. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Vnriation^*, 

1921. 

1911. 

B'tral area. 




Ajmer Ifltmrari area. 

lOG 

120 

—14 

Ajmer Tahsil . 

120 

130 

—10 

Kckri Ifilimrari 

109 

116 

— 7 

Beawar Tahsil 

158 

172 

—14 

Todgarh Tahsil 

137 

130 

+ 1 

Urban area. 




Ajmer City 

0,677 

3,193 

+3,484 

Bciiv.ar To^^u . 

7,980 

8,143 

—157 

Nnsirabnd Town 

2,285 

2,342 

-57 

Deoli Town 

3,474 

5,205 

—1,731 

Kckri Town 

8,110 

8,400 

—320 


Density and cultiwled area. — ^I’here are throe kinds of tenures in Ajmer- 

Merwara, vis. (1) Klialsa, 
(2) Jagir and {Z) Isiimrar. 
The first two are under 
Manzawar settlement and 
complete land records 
are maintained for them. 
The hiiinrari areas pay 
Jama at a quit-rent, per- 
manently fixed and do 
not preserve such records 
systematically. The dis- 
cussion in this part will, 
therefore, bo confined to 
area.s falling under the 
(list, two heads. Before 
discu.'J.sing the density in 
relation to cidtivated area, etc., the revenue terms used in the table in the 
margin may be defined .so that the figures could be easily understood by the 
reader. 

‘ Cidtivahlc area ’ means and includes the area actually cultivated, as well 
as that capable of being brought under cuKivation. 

‘ Gross ciiUicated area’ means total area culti-vated during the year, including 
the area brought under cultivation even more than once. 

‘ Irrigated area' mean.s the area Avliioh actually receives water by irrigation 
from wells, tanlcs, etc., but does not include that lying in the bed of tanlcs and 
open to cultivation only when emerging from water. 

With ] 83 persons to every square mile on the total urea of the Province, there 
are 136 persons on the area excluding Towns and Jstimrari Estates; while the 
density on the total cultivable area of the Province {vide Subsidiary Table I) 
represents 385 persons and that on the class of area under discussion here — 316. 
The gross cultivated and irrigated areas support 365 and 1,359 persons res- 
pectively, 

c 2 
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1,475 
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318 

91 
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31 
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Disltibuiion of popu- 
lation classified 
according to density. 


19. The table on the margin gives the distribution of the poi) illation classified 

according to den- 
sity by Provinces 
and Natural 
Divisions. The 
only unit vith 
a density of 
450 and over — 
the highest 
in the tivo Pro- 
vinces-— lies in the 
Southern Divi- 
sion and it is the 
District of Abu. 
It, being a hill 
station, the head- 
Cjimilers of the 
Local Adininis- 
thicke.st density. 

The four States giving the next lower density — between 150 and 300 - lie all in the 
Eastern Division. These are Ahvar, Bharatpur, Dliolpur and Jaipur. On the 
other hand aU the three States in the Western Dii-ision, have the thinnest popula- 
tion of all the units of the Province. The State with the loivest density in the 
Southern Division is Partabgarh (70) and that in the Eastern — Bundi (84). The 
State with the highest density in the Province after Abu (001), is Bharatpur 
(250) in the Eastern Division and that with the lowest Jaisalmer (4) in the Western. 
Jaisalmer is almost entirely a .sandy waste, forming apart, of what is known as the 
Great Indian Desert and where, in the words of the Gazetteer ‘ there arc no crops 
and the people wholly live on milk in its various forms.’ Taking this State as 
starting point and proceeding towards East, i(. is found that tlic population becomes 
thicker and thicker in ' proportion to tlie (quantity of land available for 
cultivation and of that protected ivith irrigation, till Bharatpur is reached, where 
the density is at its highest, due to the largest span of cultivable area and numerous 
sources of irrigation. Dungarpur and Ajmer-Merwara are exceptions to the rule. 
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Part II. —Movement of the Popntation. 

Initofluciary. 20. Tliis part of tlic Chapter deals with the variations in the population 

since 1881, when the first regular census was taken. Eigurcs, .showing variations 
in the population, are contained in the Imperial Table 11 and similar information 
for Parganas and Tahsils is to be found in the Provincial Tables I and II. These 
figures are further illustrated by the following Subsidiary Tables ; — 

Subsidiary Table 111. — Variation in rel.ation to density since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Variation in Natural population. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Comparison with Vital Statistics. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — ^\^ariation by Natural Divisions classified according 
to density. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Persons per house and houses per square mile. 

Subsidiary Tables V and VI of Chapter V have also been employed in the 
discussion of age statistics in this iiaid. 

The first general census in both the Provinces was taken in 1881 on the 17th 
of Eebruary. No authentic record of any enumeration previous to that year is 
available, though Bharatpur and Jaipur Darbars are said to have taken a’ count 
of their respective subjects some time prior to 1881. A count of some sort, for which 
figures are not available, is also said to have been taken in Ajiner-Merwara in 
1865 but the first regular Census was conducted in 1872, which too was dis- 
regarded owing to the um’eliability of its figures and a fresh enumeratiou had 
to be held in 1876, Since 1881 regular Census has been taken every tenth 
year, viz., on 17th Eebruary 1891, March 1st, 1901 and March 10th, 1911. The 
present one was held on March ISth, 1921. 

impK«a.methoa of 21. It is natural that better results should be obtained at every succeeding 

census, when additional precautionary measures are adopted in the light of the 



enumeration OE NON-SYNCIIBONOUS AREAS AND CHANGES IN AREAS AT 18 

VjIbious censuses. 


accuHUilated exj^Di’ience of the past. It would not therefore be wrong to say 
that each census was more or less advanced in point of acciu’aoy of registration. 

22. A brief description, of enumeration in uon-synchronous areas, may 
be found interesting. In 1881 in the Province of Rajputana the Bhil tracts 
in the States comprised in the Southern Division, viz., Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Kushalgarh. Me war, Partabgarh and Sirohi, were treated as non-synchronous. 
O wing to the pronounced repugnance of the people leading in some instances to 
distmbance.s of tlie peace, no regular Census cordd be talcen in the above tracts 
and only a guess at the population was made by rouglily estimating the houses 
and by alionnug an average of four persons to each house. At every succes.sive Cen- 
sus since 1881. an attempt has been made to reduce this class of area. In the Cen- 
sus of 1891 slight progress was made in eliminating the factor of irregular enumera- 
tion. in as much as the tracts lying in Bansrvara and Partabgarh were enumerated 
in a more orthodox rvay but the poimlation figiucs of the rest of the areas were 
again an approximation, based on the same system as before. In Dungarpur 
the same population figures of Bhils and Grassias were put down as were estimated 
in 1881. In 1901 instead of merely guessing at the population as in 1891 an 
attempt was made to enumerate the Bhil and Grassia tracts actually. To attain 
the object, the people were mustered by the lieadraen of the villages at certain 
centres and counted, details about the absentees being fmaiished by them. In 
1911, houses were actually numbered in these tracts in Banswara, Dnngarpnr, 
Kushalgarh and Partabgarh and the enumeration done in the ordinary method, 
onl}' the final check was done on the morning of the Census day, viz., the 10th 
Marcli 191] . In Jlewar and Sirohi a list of houses was jireparcd from the informa- 
tion given by the headmen, which was checked rvith the record of houses kept by 
the Darhars for revenue purposes. The Census was taken hy summoning the head- 
man of every house to a convenient .spot, shortly before the Census and by making 
them give all the necessary information about the members of their household. 

This time, of course, the only tract left for non-synchronous enumeration, 
was the Bhil tract in the Khorwara Blnimaf in Mewar. In Banswara, Dungarpm*, 
Kushalgarh, Partabgarh, Sirohi and Kotra Jihumai in Mewar, the tracts in 
question were censused in the ordinary way udth the exception that the final 
verification was made dming the day time. In the Sirohi State the final check 
was made by collecting the headmen of each A’illagc to the house of its respective 
PateJ, instead of by house to house rdsitation. 

23. The table on the margin gives the area of Bajputaua and AJmer-Merwara 
as it stood at each Census. The area of AJmer- 
Merwara has undergone no change siive 1881. In 
Rajputana the area of 1891 fell shoiL of tliat of 1881 
by 2,334 square miles hut no satisfactory explanation 
for this decrease is fortlicoming. There is, hower’er, 
a hurt in the Report of 188 L that survey operations 
were then in progress and onl}’’ approximate figures 
of area were given in the Census Report. The increase 

of 125 square miles in 1901, was due to the recalculation of areas in the office of 
the SuiTeyor General, owing 1o the discovery of large differences in the areas of 
the State.s of Bikaner, Alwar and Dholjnir, as obtained from their revenue records. 
The addition again of 1,440 square miles to the area of Rajputana in 1911, was 
due to the transfer to Rajputana (1) of the rdllagcs of Batakhera and Babalwas 
(4 square miles) from the Punjab to the Bikaner State, (2) of 3 square miles from 
Idar State to Mewar as a result of boundary settlement and (3) of the Parganas 
of Chhabra, Pirawa and SironJ belonging to Tonk rvith an area of 1,439 square 
miles, irom the Central India Agency. ■ 

24. Pajfukim . — The increase in the jiopulation in the decade 1 SSI -1891 

"■ was due more to improved method of enumer- 
ation than to natural causes. Tlie decade 
was also not visited by any epidemic, except- 
ing cholera in 1887 and small-pox in 1886, 
in some parts of the Province but it did not 
bring about any unusual thinning of the 
population and famine too was absent from 
the land. 
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CHArTER X. — DISTRXBXJTION ANX) MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


, The decrease in the succeeding decade was largely due to a succession of 
unfavourable seasons caused by the deficiency as well as the unequal distribution 
of rainfall in certain units. The unfavourable seasons commenced from the very 
begiiming of the decade but the climax was readied in 1899, iviththe early stoppage 
of the rains, which practically ceased towards the end of July bringing the Pro- 
vince face to face with famine, unparalleled in severity ever since 1868-69. The 
decade was also unhappily marked by outbreaks of epidemic diseases of no ordinary 
virulence, the most unhealthy years being those of scarcity. 

The decade ending with 1911 was not so bad as the one preceding it. It 
would have been more favomable to increase in population, had it not been accom- 
panied by plague of a more or less severe type, practicall}’- throughout the Pro- 
vince and visited by an outbreak of cholera in an epidemic form and by infant 
mortality due to small-pox in scattered parts during 1905 and 1906. Neither 
was the Province totally free from famine nor from agricultmal conditions un- 
favourable to a high birth-rate. To summarise— the first decade had the most 
brilliant record, the second the most gloomy, and the third only fair, showing 
an increase of 6' 9 per cent. only. The present decade shows almost the same 
per centage of decrease, by which the population had increased in 1911. The 
oscillations in the population of the Province -with almost mathematical exacti- 
tude, decade to decade, tend to remind one of the phenomena of Nature, that 
events are repeated at intervals so as to keep things at par. 

Natural Divisions . — The table on the margin shows the variations per thou- 
sand of the population in the Province and 
its Natural Divisions as they occiuxed from 
decade to decade since 1881. 

The Province as a whole showed a rise 
in the first and tliird decades though it was 
much lower in the latter than in the former, 
and a fall in the second and the fomth, the 
decline in the foiuth being nearly equal to 
the rise in the third decade. Compared xrith 
1881. the net loss of population to the Pro- 
vince is only 26 per mille. 

Among the Divisions, the Western and the Eastern have shown an inclina- 
tion of following the footsteps of the Province. Compared -with 1881, the Western 
Division shou's an aggregate gain of 82 per mille, ■while the Eastern a sad net loss 
of 109, which is as high as four times that of the Province itseU. The Southern 
Division like all others displaj'^ed a splendid rise in the first decade but the fall 
in the second was equally gloomy. After this it has continually sho'und a 
rise. 
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Ajmer-BIerwara . — The conditions prevailing here are 'homogeneous to those 
of Rajputana, in so far as the result of the whole period is concerned but the gains 
in 1881-1891 and 1901-1911, after counterbalancing the losses in the other two 
decades, give a net gain of 75 per mille to the Province. 

The alternative method of pursuing the discussion is to suppose the popula- 
tion of each Province and Natural Division in 1881 to be 1,000 and to then see 
what variations are indicated in relation to it in every subsequent decade. 


The diagram on the opposite page gives a bea utiful and concise descriptioii of 
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under review lias shown the worst account so far as the Province of Eajputana as a 
whole is concerned, ^though, excepting the Eastern Dhnsion, the others are not 
below par. 

25. (a) Rajputana . — ^Famine was unlcnown in the decade throughout the; 
Province, excepting in Dholpur, Karauli and Kishangarh, where it made its 
appearance in 1913-14 and 1918-19 respectively, but the relief measures taken 
in time prevented serious distiu’bance in the agricultural operations. There 
was, however, no year which did not see ono or more of the States involved in 
scarcity either of food-grains or of fodder, due to defective- or excessive rains. 
These unhappy events did not, however, seem to have had any effect on the grovth 
of population. The prices generally ruled high and were abnormally so in the 
closing quinquennium of the decade. The effect of high prices, coupled with that 
of the rise in wages, due to the Great European War, on the grovffh of population 
camiot but be considered unfavourable from the census point of view, 'rhe high 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 


prices fetched by agricultural produce may superficially seem favourable to agri- 
culturists, in as much as tbe products of tlie soil appear to bring them a handsome 
profit. It is in fact not actually so, as the high wages they have to pay to the 
labourers drain away a substantial portion of their profits. But there can be no 
two opinions in that the rise in prices and wages have told heavily on the middle 
class, such as State servants and others who depend on means which could not^be 
augmented. The cumulative result of the rise of prices of other articles of daily 
consumption, including piece-goods and of wages, did equally affect the cultivators 
as weU as others. There has thus been a general deterioration of the mental and 
physical capacity of the human frame to resist the attacks of severe diseases 
in general and of epidemics in particular. 

The Province was not free from the onsets of Plague, though in mild form. 
It visited Alwar in 1911 ; Bahswara andBundi 1917-18 ; Dholpur 1911. 1913 and 
1915; Bikaner 1912, 1917 and 1920; Bharatpur 1911, 1917 and 1918; Dungarpur 
1918 ; Kishangarh 1911 ; Kushalgarh 1916 ; andKotah, Mewar andShahpura 1917. 
Cholera also appeared once in dhalawar andPartaTogarh xnl913 and 1916 respect- 
ively. The loss of lives by all these was not serious, but the most critical, trying 
and terrifying was the appearance of the world-wde voracious disease ‘ Influenza ’ 
in 1918, which shook the entire Proidnce and wrought havoc surpassing all previous 
records. Complete statistics of mortality resulting therefrom are not available, 
but the loss is estimated at a high total. The lingering effects of the fell disease 
must yet be felt for years to come, not only because it has devastated no meagre 
proportion of the population of child-producing age, but because it has wrenched 
away vitalitj^' from those who managed to escape from it. A glance at the diagram 
representing the inter-relations between seasons and vital occurrences in Chapter 
V, will show how much the birth-rate has fallen since that year. It would not be 
uninteresting to mention here that a curious disease appeared in Dholpur in 1917. 
Its victims were subjected to a feeling of constriction in the throat, preceded by 
pain in the chest and followed by extreme prostration of the body, resulting in 
death. 

According to the Keport on Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Eajputana, 
the figures of deaths from Plague during the decade come to 114,610. In respect 
of Influenza Colonel Haig, the Chief Medical Officer, Eajputana, has remarked in 
his Eeport for 1918, that the epidemic occurred in October and November affect- 
ing the whole of Eajputana. Accurate statistics of the number of deaths in Indian 
States were not available but the mortality, in his opinion was very high. 
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(6) Ajmer -Merwara. (1) Rainfall . — The table on the margin shows the mean 

rainfall of the three successive decades. It will 
be obser%md that it has been declining. “ The 
mere figures of the total amount of rain received 
each year,” says Mr. Lupton, who settled the dis- 
trict lately, “ is no indication of the real conditions 
in this tract. The manner of its distribution is 
much more important. If Ajmer-Merwara could rely on getting its annual rain- 
fall weU-distributed, at the proper time, and in an agriculturally convenient man- 
ner, a part of only these 20 inches would suffice perfectly well to keep the tract 
comparatively secure and mildly prosperous. ” 

The table on the margin, abstracted from the District Administration Eeports, 

exhibits the character of rain- 
fall and harvests from year to 
year. 

(2) Agricultural conditions . — 
Briefly, the opening year of the 
decade was comparatively bad 
and the xainfah below the 
average. The next three 
were fairly good in all respects. 
The year succeeding 1914-15 
had a very poor rainfall. 
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resulting in a bad Kbarif and scarcity l)ad to be declared. ’With tlie exception 
of a few scattered showers there was no rain in 1915. Test works had to be opened 
in Ajiner-jMerwara, but an opportune fall of rain in the month of October 1915, 
rendered it possible to close the test works in the Ajmer Sub-division. Tlie scarcity 
of fodder was seriously felt and arrangements to supply the villagers with fodder 
at cheap rates were made. Many cattle however died. The following year had 
a very poor itabi but a good Kbarif. It was followed by a year of over-excessive 
rainfall which spoiled the Jvharif but resulted in a biimiier Eabi crop. TJjc year 
191S-19 was good in Kahi but poor in Ivharif. Owing to the failure of the monsoon, 
there was a great scarcity of fodder throughout the Province and specially in the 
Merwara Sub-division. Govermnent forests iiad to be thrown open for grazing 
and steps taken to import grass on GoA’crnment account for distribution to culti- 
vators. Concc.ssions in railway freight were also sanctioned to encourage private 
importers. The conditions were carefully watched ajul no relief works were 
opened either in the Ajmer or in the Kcla-i Sub-division. Test works were, howevei-. 
opened in the Merwara Sub-division and, although Ihc failure of monsoon had been 
complete and the prices were far higher ihan in the great, famine of 1S99-1900, 
when many thousands of persons were on relief works, the situation here was met 
by the di.stribution of a .small amount of gratuitous relief, the opening of te.st 
works, and the distribution of urass on taccavi system. This was greatly due. 
in 3Ierwara specially, to the fact that large remittances had come and were coming 
into the district from men in the Aimy. ver}* man)* having enlisted in the War. 

A number of demobilized soldicre, too, lefurncd after the armistice and they 
appeared to have brought {ilcnty of money and were in a position to help their 
families and keep them off from relief works. The closing years of the decades 
19J 9-20 and 1920-21 wore fairly good in respect of agricultural results, though 
the rainfall was slightly below the normal. 

2G. (n) /?a//ugaaa.--As lias already been said before, figures of vital statis- •’obtic nfsns. 
tics are either notj available at all or are, from wherever received, so 

unreliable that they cannot bo used 
in detailed discussion. The discus- 
sion on the public health of Baj- 
putanu liad therefore to be rchic 
tant.ly given up. 

(h) Ajmcr-Mcrwara, (J) General . — 

The birth and death-rates of the 
decade in review are illustrated in 
the marginal diagram- from tlic 
year 1911 up to 1915, birth-rate 
c.xceedcd death-rate. In the year 
1916 dc.ath-ratc ro.so and birth- 
rate fell, crossing each other at a 
point, near 99. In the year 1917, the 
former continued the upward course 
till it reached its ape.x (115) in 
1918. the birth-rate showing a 
ooalimio\iH fall. In the next year, 
the dc;ith-ra1c went, down to 29 
and the l)irf.h-ratc rose to about 
30. 'I'lic decade closed with a fall 
in both the death and birt.h-rates— 
the lat.tcr being the lowest in any 
year during the decade. Tlie rise 
in the death-rate commenced with 
t.he appearance of l^lague in 1916. 

In 1917, it was rife along -with 
hlalariu, in a severely epidemic form 
thronghout the Trovincc. These 
years (1916 and 1917) of Plague 
aivd Malaria were succeeded bj' 

1918, the year of Jidlucnza, wliicli 
carried away a large )mml)cr of 
persong. 
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(i.) Birth and Death-rate hy Baves.—Tko diagram below^ and tlie one 
on tire opposite jiage ilhistrate tlie birth and death-rates respectively of males 
and females in every year, during 1891-1920. This period covers three decades. 
Looking at the averages of the decades, it will bo observed that the decade under 
review was the most fortunate of all in births and cquall}’’ the most unfortunate 
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of all in deaths — in males and females alike. The thcoiy that the year which 
witnc.sses fewer deaths is blcs.sed willi a larger jiroport ion of births and vice versa 
is proved by the indications on the charts. Liioking at the chart, of births, it will 
be seouthatevery year has given birth to more male children than female. Coming 
to deaths — <althoiigh in norma! ycai-s more men have died than women yet, 
ivhonov'er the death-rate has been abnormal, fomalo vitkim.s have been in o.xccss 
of male. It can thus be said that fenialc.s cannot stand epidemics as well as 
their partners in life. 

(3) Plnrjm . — Total number of deaths from Tlague during the decade amounted 
to 16,579 and were distributed over the yeans 1911, 1912, 1910, 1917, 1918 and 
1919. The Xh'ovincc was free from this pest only in the rcmaijiing four years. 
It continued to rage throughout the year 1917 and for about 8 mojii.hs in 1918. 
The total lo.ss due to I’l.ague wa.s about ,'l }>cr cent, of the population of 1911. 

((f) Inflaenza . — ^'The epidemic of Influenza eommeneed in October and lasted 
over the next month. Total mortality from it was 29,885. These figures are 
included in the figures of fever in the Sanitation Keporf s. All possible preventive 
measures w'cro adopted— even the Schools and Colleges were closed. A 
t ravelling disjionsary was also instituted. The hlunicipality opened out a camp 
for patients and made arrangements for free distribution of medicine .and milk to 
the sick. The iS'cim ftVnmVf (a philfinthropic corps of volunteers enlisted from 
the public at large) gave a.ssistancc in the treatment of: patients and the disposal 
of the dead bodio.s. 
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(5) Fever . — Fevers of all kinds account for 173,639 deaths in the Province 
during the decade. In other words, they were instrumental in causing the destruc- 
tion of 35 per cent, of the population of 1911. The extent of mortality from fever 
in each year of the decade is shovm in the table below. It will appear at a glance 
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720 

458 

837 

1,059 

3,009 

1,108 

910 

11,054 

1920 

888 

924 

900 

1,041 

1,051 

631 

597 

040 

547 

639 

GIG 

974 

9,413 

'lOTAI. . 

14,251 

12.320 

13,110 

12,277 

12,120 

0,260 

8,750 

0,941 

13,004 

15,80(1 

21,921 

17,111 

j 173,939 


Varialioas in papnistion 
by religion. 


that fever in its various forms is more destructive after the rains in the months 
of October, November and December. With certain exceptions in particular 
years — due to special causes — the general course of the prevalence of fever 
may be described thus. It begins to rage in September after the rains, the 
mftvTmnm of destruction is reached in November and it begins to abate when cold 
weather sets in. There are fewer deaths in December than in November but 
nevertheless the number is generally higher than in any of the other months 
of the year. With the advance of spring, the breeding season of mosquitoes comes 
round and fever re-appears in March and April when mortality usually shows a 

tendency to rise. The dry heat and strong gusts 
of \vinds in the months of May and Jxme destroy^ 
a considerable number of insects lea^^ng June, 
July and August as the best months from the 
standpoint of mortality. 

27. The variation per cent. (1911-21) in the 
distribution of population by religion is noted 
in the margin. The causes of variations will 
be esq)lained in Chapter IV. The Hindu-Aiya, 
Christian and Animistic religions show a rise 
and the rest a fall. 


Eoligion. Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Menvara. 

Hindu-B rah- 

~C-7 

— 6-7 

manio. 



Hindu.Arya 

-i-76-4 

+70'5 

Brabmo . . ~ 

Jain 

—73-2 


—16-8 

— 0-3 

SikU . 

— 2-8 

— 7G-2 

Paisi . 

_ l-S 

—10 -5 

Musalman 

— 8-7 

+25-0 

Ohriatian 

4 - 16 * 4 : 

+ 1-8 

JoTV 

— 10-1 

— 7-4 

Ammist « • 

+ 8-1 

+ 19-0 


Variations in population 
at the present censns. 


28. The present census shows a decrease of 6' 3 per cent, in the two Provinces 

combi ned 
(6-5 in Paj- 
putana and 
l'2inAimer- 
M e r w a ra) 
against the 
figmres of 
1911. The 
map given 
in the 
margin illus- 
trates the 
increase or. 
decrease in 
the popula- 
tion of the 
States or 
D istricts. 
The Eastern 
and the 
We stern 
D i V i B ions 
have £ each 
lost by over 
9 per cent, 
while the- 
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VAKIATlOlf BETWEEN THE CENSUSED tOPlILATIOlsr AJS^D THAT DERl\’^ED Si 

PROM VITAL STATISTICS. 

Soutlioru has gaiued by a little over 8 per cent. Ajmer-Merwara has lost 
by only 1-2 per cent. The fall, lower though it. seems against that in Eaj- 
putana, is only imaguiaiy as the actual loss would have amounted to 4 per cent. . 
had the population of Ajmer-Merwara not been inflated by the influx of pilgrims 
visiting the Urs Fair at Ajmer at the time of the census. The increase in the 
Southern Division is due to the facts that the tract remained comparatively free 
from epidemics during the decade and that the Bliil popidation which has mainly 
contributed to the rise is veiy jirolific. The decrease in the remaining Divi- 
sions and in Ajmer-i\Ierwara is chiefly due to t.he havoc caused by the ravages of 
plague, influenza and fever. 

20. A comparison between the variations in the censused population 
that com))utcd on the basis of the Vital Statistics in Ajmer-lMcrwara, is nrade |n«ii^popnia|io^and hi 
in the'Tablc below. A comparison of these figures is also made unth those ofstaiwics. 

India and of the Bomba)- Presidency, as supplied by the Census Commissioner 
with his letter No. 29S, dated the 30th March 1922. 
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To derive any fruitiul conclusions, it was most essential that the statistics, 
for the sake of such comparisons, should have been taken for the area in which 
I’ital Statistics were correctly regislercd ns also in which the population had not 
been disturbed by any unusual migration. It is this time practically impossible 
to select such an area. Of the two Provinces, w'hicli are being dealt with in this 
rejjort, tliore is no denying that, the Vital Statistics of the Slates in llajputana 
are almost invariably unreliable. TJicy do border upon reliability in (ho Ajmcr- 
•Menvara Province but imfortunatcly for this discussion tlic population was so 
much disturbed by migration due to the Urs Fair at. Ajmer, that tlic aim of 
arriving at any definite conclusion i.s frustrated. Kajpulana liad therefore to be 
left entirely out of discussion. For Ajmer-Merwara, since an estimate of the Fair 
})opuIation is known, the normal population can be comjuitcd and hence Ajmer- 
Merwara lias been chosen. 

Ill rc.speot of the India figures there is a deficiency of .3,9] 0,701 persons in 
column 8 and the shoi-tagc of females in column 10 is nearly twice as great, as that 
of males in column 9. Assuming these figures to be correct., in tlie opinion of 
tlui C'cn.sus flommissioucr they seem to suggest; — 

(«) a defective ccnsiiB cspeiu'aliy of females, or 

(b) a net emigration of jiopnlation especially of females from tlic areas 

under registration to those not under registration or outside India, 
or 

(c) defective registration of deaths especially of females. 
















Bxaminalioa of Vital 
Statistics. 


CHAPTEB I. — ^MSTKIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE TEE POPULATION. 


The proportions displayed by Ajmer-Merwara are diametrically opposed to those 
of India and take the trend shown by Bombay, in so far as the resultant figures 
in columns 8 to 10 in the foi?ner ediibit an excess in the censused population 
over that' arrived at according to Vital (Statistics, as against that indicated by 
India, which give quite the inverse results. The proportions here are alike both 
for 1901-1911 and 1911-21 and again both even when the' pilgrim figures are 
excluded or included. 


The proportions per cent, of figures in columns 9 and 10 to that in column 8 

are given on the margin. It would be seen, 
that in Ajmer-Merwara the proportions of 
the sexes, if pilgrim population is excluded, 
do not show much variations when com- 
pared with the figures of the previous 
decade. If, however, they are included, 
the ratio of females to males falls as low 
as 2;3. This is simply duo to more males 
visiting the fair than females. The. ratio 
. of females to males in India according to 
marginal figures is 9:5 Avhile that of Bombay almost the inverse of India, viz., 
about 1:3 The ratios in Ajmer-Merwara' are not such as invite any special dis- 
cussion. The minor details will be discussed in the Chapters to which they relate. 


Places. 

jMalcs. 

Eomales. 

Aj mor-Merv ara 1901-11 . 

48-5 

515 

Ajmer-Merwara 1911-21 

rn-e 

48-8 

excluding pilgriras. 

A j nior- Jlorwara 1911-21 

59-G 

.10-4 

including pilgrinib. 

India . ° ^ . . 

35-8 

C4-2 

Bombay 

73-S 



30. (1) Uajfutana . — Out of the 21 Units which form the Province, only 16 
have furnished figures of Vital Statistics. Of these, the 
statistics of only 8 are said to be complete, while the 
figures of those of the rest are either totally unreliable 
or are available only for a few years or for a portion 
of the unit concerned. These 8 States first mentioned 
and their respective population are noted on the 
margin. The total number of births and deaths in 
these States during the decade amounted to 302,436 
and 525,455. The proportions per milie of births and 
deaths to the poprdation of 1911 (2,768,674) come to 
10-9 and 19-0 respectivety. The figures of death-rate 
for the adjoining Provinces noted in the margin 
have been taken from the table sho’wing the principal vital statistics supplied 
by the Census Commissioner. Their comparison ivith similar figures ' of 

Kajputana based on the figures of only 
the 8 States under discussion, shows that 
the death-rate here is even below half that 
of the adjoining Provinces. With such 
a remarkable low death-rate one would 
naturally expect a rapid increase in the 
population unless it had been coxmter-acted 
by similar low birth-rate and a very liigh 
increase in emigration over immigration. 
What do we -find here? No increase but 
decrease which leads to form an opinion that 
even figures of these 8 States are practically unreliable. The unreliability of the 
vital statistics is further evidenced by another simple process, viz. : — 


Population o{ 1911 ........ 

hirtlis during 1911-21 ....... 

2,768,674 ' 
302,436 

Total 

Deduct — (Icatlis during 1911-21 ...... 

3,071,110 

525,455 

Computed population in 1921 

2,545,055 

Population (actual) in 1 921 . ... . ’ . 

Difference representing excess of iuunigration over emigration . 

2,578,623 

32,968 


Province. 

Doatli-rato per 
raillo according 
to vital Btatis- 
ties. 

Actual per cont- 
age oi variation 
in population. 

Bombay . 

SG-SS 

— 1-S 

Punjab 

.30-50 

-P5-7 

United Provinces 

40-19 

—3-1 

Kajputana (eight 



States} 

19-00 

—0-9 


state. 

Population. 

Ahvar 

701,164 

Bikaner . , 

059,085 

Jaioalmot . 

07,052 

Jlialawar . 

90,182 

Karauli 

133,730 

ICotali 

030,000 

Lawa 

2,2(52 

Tonk 

287,898 

Total 1921 

2,578,023 


iVo/e. — Tlio iigurcs given lieio relate to the 8 Slates under disenseion. 
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From tlie ftbove it appears that the population has not lost by emigration 
but gained by immigration, which is in contradiction to the actual state of affairs. 
The emigration from these States as deduced from the figures of the present 
Census amount to 358, olo while immigration to only 252,075, which gives a differ- 
ence of 100,4.40 in favour of the former. The Province has. during the decade, / 
been subjected to very serious tests by the ravages of ejudcmics in various forms ‘ 
and it is no wonder that the registration of vital statistics, which has never been 
alleged to be satisfactory, was neglected the most. ' 


31. The table on the margin compares the immigration and emigration nitration. 

figures for 1921 and 
1911. It appears (a) 
that tliere is a slight 
difference between the 
proportion of immi: 
grants to the popula- 
tion as compared with 
fhat of 1911, (b) that 
-their number has 
fallen by about 20 
per cent, since 1911, 

(c) that this decrease 
represents only 8-8 
])cr cent, of the total 
decrease in the population, (cl) that emigrant.s arc in proportion of S-S per cent, of 
the total population of 1921, (e) that, their number has increased by only Idl per 
cent, since 1911, and (/) that they e.vcccd the immigrants by 258-7 per cent. 

Since the ages of emigrants and immigrants arc not known, it is difiicult to form 
an exact estimate of the extent to which immigration has taken place in this 
decade. The decrease in the nnmbcr of immigrants is presumably due to dcath-^ 
by epidemics. 


j 


Per cent* j Per centnge to total 
tape of t population. 

j 1021. 

1 

1 

t 

1911. 

. 

vnrinttou 

UUl-21. j 

j 1021. 

1911. 

1 

Immigrant.'^ . . | 

302, ISO 

I 

— 19-9 i 


ITmigranis . , [ SCS/JOG 

s.’io.r.2.-. 

j 8-S 

8-1 

Per wntasc ot varia- j •r2oS‘7 
tioa of emigrant’s \ 

-!-lS2-!l 


... 


32. The marginal table show.s that there is no 
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direct, relation between the a'aiionoi . 
, . . , , to deesUy. 

variation m population 
and its density. The 
coimliy is, on tlic wliolc. 
veiy lliinly peopled and 
there cannot be any 
marked tendency on ac- 
count of ])rcssiirc of 
pojiiilation on t.lic soil 
for jiooplo to move from 
one ]iart. to another. 

T’eojilc arc much disin- 
clined to leave their 
native ])laeo to cliaiigc 
one master for another. 

'Pho most densely popula- 
ted States, ric.. IJliarat- 
])ur, jlliolpiir and Alwar 
still show a decline, as 
ill the jirevioiis decade. 

Of the 7 States those 
which show an increase 
in population this time, 

.wore lowest in dciisit.y in 
1911. 


:5.rial|on 
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CHAPTER ,1. — ^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 


Detailed examination 
ot results hj Katnral 
Divisions and their 
Units. 


33. Eastern Division. — The Eastern Division which has the largest popula- 
tion and exhibits the greatest 
density has sufiered seriously 
from Plague, Influenza and 
other epidemics during the 
decade. Its population has 
decreased by 9- 7 per cent., 
Kotah and Jhalawar being 
affected the «Ieast. Next in 
order cornea Tonk, showing a 
fall comparatively much less 
than in the rest of the States 
in the Division. Shahpura 
alone has, what they say, a 
feather in the cap, as it _ex- 
hibits an increase. The map 
in the margin exhibits the 
States in groups according to 
per eentage of variations. 
Jhalawar shows no loss. The 
loss is nearly uniform in Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, Kishan- 
garh and Lawa. The rest of 
the States show a loss between 
12 — 15 per cent. Immigration 
and emigration in the Division 
have both fallen by 17-3 and 
6- 9 per cent, respectively. The 
Natural population has de- 
creased by 9-2 per cent. Emi- 
grants are nearly double the 
immigrants in numerical 
strength. The immigrants and emigrants are 8’ 6 and 4*2 per cent, of the total 
actual population while they were 8-3 and 4-6 respectively in 1911 — ^they stand in 
nearly the same proportion to the actual population as they did in 1911. 



Eastern Division, 

Total. 

Per centage or 

VARIATIONS. 

1021. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population . 

5,229,191 

5,791,318 

— 9*7 

-fO-G 

Immigrants . 

218,142 

203,803 

— 17-3 

-f7-7 

Emigrants . 

445,440 

478,757 

—0-9 

-f9-2 

Natural population 

5,450,489 

0,000,272 

— 9-2 

-l-O'O 


Altvar . — The loss of population in Alwar during the decade amounts to 11*4 
against 4-4 in 1911, which is still less than in the two other States in the Division, 
viz., Bundi and Dholpur. The rural area has suffered more severely than the 
urban for, while the decrease in the former has been only as small as about 4 per 
cent., the latter has lost as much as above 12 per cent, or more than three times 
the urban population. This decrease seems to be due to emigration and the 
ravages of epidemics. Immigration here has fallen by 37 per cent, since 1911 
and the emigration increased by 9 per cent. The net emigration is 144 per cent, 
in excess of what it was in 1911. The Natural population has gone down by 6’7 
per cent. The slight rise in age-group 5-10, coupled with the loss in all the groups 
and reduction in the proportion of married females aged 15 — 40 to hundred females 
of all ages, forebodes an inauspicious future. 


B/ioraipwr.-^The condition of this State has been discussed in detail in the 
Eeport of 1911. The present discussion will be confined to variations accruing 

during the present decade and 
the one preceding it. The loss 
in the present decade exceeds 
that of 1901-11 by *4 per cent. 
Bharatpiu stands sixth in point 
of loss among the twelve States 
in this Division and sixteenth 
among those in Eajputana. The 
urban population has suffered less 
than in several other States- 


Bharatpur. 

Totau POrtTLATIOSr. 

Per obntaoe or 

VARIATION. 

1921. 

1911. * 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population. 

490,437 

658,785 

-11-2 

— 10-8 

Immigrants . 

02,693 

79,812 

-21-6 

— 9-6 

Emigrants . 

40,162 

89,140 

—65-0 

— 17-8 

Natural population 

473,990 

608,113 

—16-6 

—12-2 


while the rural, rather heavily, say, nearly three 'and a half times the urban 
population. The State suffered from Plague, Influenza and Malaria (luring the 
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decade. . Complete vital statistics arc not available : tbe estimated number of 
deaths from Plague and Influenza as reported, is about 48,000. Thus tbe two 
epidemics mentioned above are alone responsible for tbe destruction of a little 
below 10 per cent, of tbe population, leaving deaths from other causes out of con- 
sideration. Immigration has decreased by 22 per cent, while emigration by 55. 
Imniigi-ants number 12‘6 per cent, of the total popidation, against 14'3 in 1911 
and emigrants S'l per cent, against lO'O. It is thus evident that the loss is not 
the result of migration. There has proportionately been more loss in the popula- 
tion of female^than in that of males. The proportion of children under 10 years 
of age to total population has risen by 3‘2 per cent. (22‘9 in 1911 and 26T in 1921) 
while' that of married females of child-bearing age (15-40) to 100 females of all 
ages fallen by 2 per cent, since 1911 and I'l since 1901. The fall in the number 
of child-bearing women does not portend any good for the future, as it only means 
reduction in the multiplication of population. The severity of Plague and Influenza 
in the State, is reflected in the fact that the adjoining Districts of Muttra in the 
United Pro\dnces and Gnrgaon in the Punjab, whose Natural conditions it closely 
resembles, have shown a loss of only 5'7 and G‘6 per cent, respectively, against 
that of 11 '2 in this State. Since 1881, this State has shown a net loss of 23' 1 
per cent. The Bharatpur State has continued to decline at each successive Census 
and this is the only State about which such a statement could be predicted. The 
present decade has beaten all records in j)oint of loss. 

Every Unit in the State, cxceiit the town of Bhusawar, shows loss ranging from 
1‘1 in the Bayana tovm to 19‘8 in the Uchain sub-Tahsil. Amongst towns, leaving 
out the City which has shown a decrease of onl}- 1 ‘3, Kaman and Weir have shown 
the greatest loss being 11'7 and IPS per cent, respectively. The Tahsils which 
show a drop of over 10 per cent, of population, have suffered the most from epi- 
demics than the rest. Like 1911, the Natural population of the State has shown 
a decline of IG'G per cent, greater even than li'2 in tlie actual population. The 
emigrant population of the State seems probably not to liave escaped the attacks 
of the epidemics, though away from their native place. 



POPOtATIOK. 

VanuTiOK 

rnn cent. 

Bund!. 





1921. 

1911, 

^1911.21. 

1901-11. 


Actual population. 
Imraigranla . 
Emigrants . 
Natural population 

187,008 
12, -189 
19,700 
191,279 

218,730 

18,Cl.t 

18,890 

219,012 

—14-5 
—32-9 
■ +4-3 
—11-3 

-1-27-7 

-1-43-4 

-t-.330 

-1-27-0 


Bunii . — The recent decade was not at all favourable to the growth of popula- 
tion. In the latter part of the 
decade, not a single year can be 
called a good year, the gloomiest 
being the year 1917-18 during 
which Plague and Influenza pre- 
vailed, resulting in a loss of 14'5 
per cent, to the population, 
which loss is the greatest in this 
Division and is only surpassed in 
Bujputana by Jaisalmer and Abu. 
The loss is entirely confined to the rural area — ^the luban shoving a rise, which 
in its turn, is perceptible only in the Lakhcri town (128‘9 per cent.) due to the 
location there of the Cement industry. The remaining towns show losses ranging 
from 17'8 (Bundi City) to dl'G (Keshoraipatan town). 'J’he loss in the rural area 
varies from 2'4 per cent., in the Ilindoli Pargmm to 23-9 in the Laklieri Panjema. 
The net loss between 1881 and 3 921 has risen from 14-1 (1911) to 2G'G in this 
decade and it is very doubtful whether f.he State would ever be able to regain 
its position of 1881 . The immigrant population has decreased by 32‘9 per cent, 
and the emigrant increased by 4'3. 'The immigrants contribute to add G7 per 
cent, to the actual population, while the emigrants to reduce it by 10'6, the latter 
being 3'8 per cent, in excess of the former, 't'liis means that migration has partly 
tended to reduce the population. Ecmales have sufl'ered more than males by 
about 1'5 per cent. From the vital statistics such as are available, it aiipears that 
the death-rate was in excess of the birth-rate which means that the persons swept 
away by epidemics could not adequately be replaced by births. In this connec- 
tion the State Census Superintendent adds : “ The deficiency in the number of 
births as compared Avith the number of deaths in the latter part of the decade, 
can also to some extent be attributed to the recruitment among the male poj)ula- 
tion.” The proportion of children under 10 years of age to one hundred persons 
of re-productive age-period (15-40) is 77‘2 against G7’8 in 1911 and 35'4 in 1901 
and the same to hundred married females of f he same age-period is 19G‘7 against 
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1d 9‘2 in 1911 and lOl’l in 1901. Again tlie number of married females agea 
15-40 per hundred females of all ages is 30-5 against 38-0 in 1911 and 35-3 in 1901. 
The rise in the proportion of children in the successive decades augurs a bright, 
but the fall in the proportiion of married females of clnld-bearing age a gloomy- 
future. In 1911, the actual and the natural populations showed increases by 
nearly the same per centages, but the present decade exhibits decrease in both, 
in the former in a higher degree than in the latter. This leads one to the con- 
clusion that the emigrants have also suffered loss from one or more causes. 

Dholpur . — Dholpur, Idee its neighbouring States, viz., Jaipm, Bharatpur and 
Karauli, has declined in population during the decade. Out of the period^f ten 
years forming the decade, there were onty two good years and three of respite 
which gave from average to good crops. The rest were either years of famine 
or of scarcity. 1918 and 1919 were the 3 ’-ears in which there was high niortalitj^ 
from Influenza and Cholera. Vital statistics are available only for five years, 
i.e., from 1913 to 1917 inclusive, and show an excess of births over deaths to an 
extent of nearly two-fold. This should have shovm a bright closing of the decade 
but since the population shows a fall it can only be conjectured that, as in other 
States, the high mortality in the closing jrears {i.e., 1918 and 1919) from Influenza 
and Cholera turned the table. The marginal migration figures show that the 

decade was neither attractive to 
the immigrants, nor so repulsive 
as to pursliade people to emigrate. 
Immigrants decreased by 25'5 per 
cent, and emigrants b}’’ 62'0. The 
inference which can be drami 
from the above analysis is, that 
the large drop in population was, 
as stated above, whoUy due to 
the havoc caused by the epidemics. 
The urban population has suffered more than the rural, the loss in the latter 
being 12 per cent, against 17 in the former. The State has been declining in 
resjpect of population since the last three decades and the highest fall has been ex- 
hibited by it in the present decade. Bundi only smpasses it in respect of loss. Un- 
like the previous decade, Dholpur has this time fared worse than its neighbouring 
District of Agra and the States of Bharatpur and Karauli, the per centages of 
variations of which are, Agra (—9-6), Bharatpur (— 11-2) and Karauli (—8-8) 
per cent. In 1911, the population showed a net increase of 5'4 per cent, against 
1881, but the ill-fated present decade has converted that increase into a drop of 
8'0 per cent. The unsatisfactory feature of the decade is that the losses have 
been heavier in the reproductive age-periods, 15-20 and 20-40, viz., 18-5 and 15-3 
per cent, and this is aggravated by the fact that the proportion of married females 
of 15 — 40 years of age to 100 females of all ages has gone down from 36 to 33. 
The only consolation is that the proportion of children under ten years to every 
100 persons aged 15 to 40, has increased from 58 .in 1911 to 66 per cent, this time, 
which instills hope for the future. The city takes the largest share in the loss 
(18-7 per cent.) and next to it is Bari town U^’l). The loss in the rural area 
ranges between 8-4 in Baseri, and 15-7 in Bari Tahsil. The natural population 
has decreased by 18 per cent. 

Jaipur . — The present decade was quite unfavourable to the growth of popu- 
lation. Plague was prevalent throughout in the first half of it and appeared 
again in 1917-18, accompanied with Influenza of an acute type which caused 
heavy mortality. Unsatisfactory agricultural.conditicins also added to the un- 
popularity of the decade. Excepting one or two years every one of them was 
bad for one reason or the other. The prices and wages ruled very high and the 
privations imposed on aU classes by war conditions and restrictions on trade told 
heavily on the population and particularly on the commercial. With the close 
of the war, the pressure of anxieties had been relieved, but the high prices are 
likely to continue, until conditions became normal. The hea-vy mortality, from 
Malaria, Plague and last but not the least from Influenza, brought with it -un- 
paralleled labour difficulties, which it -will take not less than a generation to 
remove in order to restore the affairs to normal condition. The result of the 
above condition of things is reflected, as will be seen from the marginal figures, 
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in the krgc drop of H‘3 per cent, 
in population, which is very near- 
ly twice as much as in the two 
previous decades together. The 
present decade has nearly coun- 
ter-balanced the gain of ll'S per 
cent, in 1881-91 decade and the 
loss in the intervening decades, 
has brought about a net loss of 
7'5 since 1881. The immigrants 
and emigrants have both fallen by 2'9 and 2*6 per cent, against the rise of 32*1 
.and 24 respectively in 1911. The immigration is thus slightly in excess of emigra- 
tion. The loss in population docs not therefore appear to have been affected by 
migration to any perceptible c.xtent. 

The rural area has suffered more than the urban. The former exhibits a 
loss of 11*86 per cent, against 8*25 in the latter. Leaving the States, which show 
an increase, the loss in the urban area of Jaipur, surpasses that of Bharatpur, 
Kotah and Tonic. In the rural area the increase ranges between 1*0 per cent, 
in Jhunjhunu and 162 in the Bamanwas Tahsil and the decrease varies from 3*7 
in Newai Tahsil to 52*3 in i\Iau7.amabad Tahsil. The rural units showing a loss 

or gain of 30 per cent, or over are noted in the 
margin. Of the 39 urban units 10 show a gam 
in population ranging from 0*2 in Chirawa town 
to 75*3 in hlanoharpur town, the remaining 29 
show a deficit varying from 0*6 per cent. (Sri 
hladhopur) to 33*3 (Sawai Illadhopur). The 
proportion of immigrants to the actual popula- 
tion is 3*8 per cent, against 3*5 of 1911, The 
emigrants form ]4*1 per cent, of the same popu- 
lation against 12*9 in 191 ] . The comparison of 
main age-period figures presents a rather gloomy 
feature. Against 1911, children under 10 j’-ears 
of age have decreased by 4*8 per cent., though 
their proportion to total population has risen 
by 2*2 per cent, (being 26*5 in 1921 and 24*3 in 1911). Similar results are evidenced 
by the variations in the proportions of (o) married females to hundred females 
of all ages which are 33*0 against 36*8 of the past census and (l>) females of the 
child-bearing ages (15 — 20) and (20 — 40) which give a fall of 10*5 and 15*3 per cent, 
respectively. It is apjiarcntl}' hopeless to imagine that, with the attendant as- 
pect.s, the lo.ss in population could be made good by natural sources, unless con- 
siderable immigration takes place during the next decade, but the idea, in itself, 
appears very far-fetched. 

Jlialcncar . — Jhalawar is prominent in showing the minimum loss (0*1) in this 

decade (in this Division), as 
compared with a gain of 6*8 
in 1911 and a loss of 40*3 in 
1901. The net loss since 1881 
is exactly the same as it was 
in ]011. .lhalawar reports 
7,810 deaths in excess of births ; 
deducting this from the popu- 
lation of 1911, t.he popula- 
tion of 1921 should have been 
88,461, while it is .short of the actual population by 7,721. Considering the 
variation in immigration, which is not very considerable, it appears that buths 
were noi. correctly reported. The satisfactory feature revealed by the age figures 
is, that the number of persons in the age-period, viz., 10 — 15, who will reach re- 
productive age during the next decade, has risen by 74 per cent, since 1911, so 
also has the proportion of children under ]0 to hundred persons of the repro- 
ductive age risen from 50*8 in 1911 to 08*5 in 1921. 1'he slight decrease in the 
number of married females aged 15 — 40, viz., 0*9 (.37*8 in 1911 and 30'9 in 1921), 
need not necessarily cause any anxiety as this deficiency will be more than 
recouped by increase of 82 per cent, in the number of females of the age of 10 — 15. 
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Tlie number of children under o— 10 years of age has also increased by 29 per cent. 
All these various features lead to the conclusion that the decade, on the whole 
does not portend an unhopeful future. The natural population has also increased 
by 1 ’5 per cent. 

Karaxili.—OvA, of the ten years, Karauli had 8 good years broken m only by one 

of scarcity. The public health 
was good during the first half 
of the decade, but the various 
epidemics which generally ruled 
throughout the Province, had 
had their effect during the latter 
half. This State fared better 
than its neighbours — ^Bharat- 
pur, J aipurand Dholpuc — where 
the loss in population was 11*2, 
11'3 and 127 per cent. respectively—Karauli losing only 8 ‘8. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that the figures of actual and natiual population, are almost very nearly 
the same this time. The immigrant population has fallen by 0'2 per cent, agaiast 
127 in 1911 and the emigi’ant risen by 1’6 per-cent, against the fall of 7'4 in 1911. 
The vital statistics appear to be fairly acciuate in this State ; the excess of 
deaths over births was only 11,447. If this is deducted from the population of 
1911, the population of 1921 should be 135,140 ■which is in excess of the actual 
figures by 1,410 or only 1 per cent, of the total population. The excess of im- 
migration over emigration has been 2,015 w’hich is very near the excess 
above mentioned (1,410) and this proves the accuracy of the vital occurrences. 
The population of urban area has increased by 18‘6 per cent, as against the drop 
of 15‘6 in 1911. The riual area has decreased by 13'05 against 4‘9 in 1911. This 
is the first time when the urban area has sho'mi such a big rise after the slight 
increase of 1-5 in 1901, and this is due to the addition of new towns to the list. 
The urban population has however not yet reached the figiue of 1881’, as a deficit of 
about 8 per cent, is still left to be made good. The loss in nual population has 
been rising from decade to decade, except in 1891. when there was a rise of 8 per 
cent. The net loss in the rural population during the decade since 1881 is 10'4 per 
cent., against the gain of 3'0 in 1911. The shrinkage of the number of married^ 
females aged 15 — 40 per hundred females of all ages from 37 in 1911 to 33 in the 
present decade, is an unfavourable indication of the future. The extraordinary 
feature is the rise in the proportion of the children under 10 years per 100 persons 
aged 15 — 40, from 57 (in 1911) to 70 in the present decade. This is attributable to- 
the fact that the births in the first 5 years of the decade had been very steady, as 
will be seen from a comparison of the actual figures of the age period 5 — 10 in the 
Imperial Table YII-B, Eajputana, of 1921, Avith those of 1911, The number in 
the age period 0 — 5, though smaller than that in the 5 — 10 gi’oup, is still almost, 
equal to that in the 0—5 group cf 1911. This shoAvs that the epidemics, which 
raged in the second half of the decade, carried away the rejiroductive females 
resulting in the diminishmg of births in that half, as otherwise the proportion of 
children should have gone yet higher. The same reason holds good for the ex- 
pansion of the proportion of the children of the same age to 100 married females 
from 146 (1911) to 187. Going further into sub-units it is found that the Huzur, 
Mandrail and Utgir Tahsils sliow^ a very heavy loss when compared until 1911. 
The range of loss in the State lies betiveen 4'34 (Machalpur Tahsil) and 29 '4 (Utgir 
Tahsil). Of the five Tahsils, only one, viz., Sapotra shows a gain of 9-3 per cent. 
Amongst the to'wns the highest loss is noticed in Mandrail (8’0) and the lowest 
in Karauli (I’l). 

Ilisliangarli. — ^Excluding Shahpura, ivhich has shoivn an increase, Jhalawar, 

KarauU, Kotah and Tonk have 
also fared better than Kishan- 
garh, whose population has de- 
clined by 10-8 per cent, diuing 
the decade. The net variation 
since 1881 is ( — 31-0), which 
is surpassed only by Jhalawar, 
After showing a rise in 
1891, the density of the 
State has all along con- 
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liDUCfl to dcclijio rcsnlliiig in a fall of 91 per square mile against 140 in 
1891, The scarcity of rain was felt in 1911 but 1913, 1914, 1915 and 1910 were 
years of famine. i)eatli-ratc exceeded birth-rate in the years 1910 to 1918. 
The luunber of immigrants exhibits a fall of 30 per cent, against the increase of 
G’2 per cent, in 1911 and the emigrants that of 22'3 against the similar rise of 
O'O in 1911. Immigration happily was 7'7 per cent, in excess of emigration 
during the decade. 'J’hc immigrants form about. 19 per cent, of the actual 
population and the emigrants nearly 14. 'rin's shows that the decrease 
in the actual popidation was not the result of migration, but was due to high 
death-rate consequent on the ravagc.s of epidemics. 'I’hc natural population has 
decreased by 7‘9 per cent. Urban population has suffered more than the rural, 
the loss being 13'4 and 10'2. re.spcctivcly. The Io.«s is the greatest in the Hup- 
nagar town (20’S) in the urban area and in the iVrrf/a/?fr of t he same name (13‘0G) 
in the rural area. As in Karauli, the number of married females aged 15 — 40 
ha.s contracted from 38 to 32 per hundred female.s of nil ages while the propor- 
tion of children under ten. expanded from 55 in 191 1 to 07 in the prc.'Jcnt decade. 
Similar expansion has taken place in the proportion of children in relation to one 
hundred married female.s of rc])rodnrtivc age from 139 to 172. The reasons 
for this, given in detail under Karauli, equally ajqdy hero. The ho])cful .sign for 
the future i.s indicated by the ri.-^e of children of 5 — JOyems of age by 10 per 
cent, and of those of 10— -15 hy 42. 

Ki\'ah . — Of the two States whii-li have shown tlie lowest loss in this Division, 

as well as in the Province of 
Kajputana. .lludawar (OT) 
sland.s first. and Kotah (1‘4) 
second. The natural popula- 
tion wiiich was lower than the 
at'tnal in 1911 ha.s .sliown .some 
imjiroveinnnt this time. The 
decatle on the whole w.a.s not 
favourable to the growth of 
populal ion. The yoai.s 1911, 
191.3, 191.7. 191.S and 1929 were of defieient rainf.ill. whihitlial of 1917 was one of 
abnormally heavy rains. The. opening ye.ir of llic <lee.'ide was one <if mueh anxiety 
to tlie ngriculinrai j)opulat ion its monsoon was bite iinil r:iins insnllleient. 1912 
and 1910 wtwo years of normal aefivily. With t he iolvent ttf HU7 it ])eriod of t hree 
successive years began wbieli Wiis nntrked by unmixed liardsbip iiiifl disaster for 
the agricultural jmpul.ition. .Malaria broke out .after the rainfall of 1917. In the 
early piirt of the. next year, Plisgne. .ippeared in an epidemie, form and was followed, 
in the liitter pint, by Infhu'nz.a. Tbe.se ealamitie;: etaipied wit b 1 he minimum mo.st 
rainfall ever known iiy the deeade reiiueed tin* people to a sad plight. Tlie rain.s 
of 1910 were iigain i’<'ai)tv and the agiii-nlt unil out, turn wa.s eonsctiuently 
po(»r. 'rhe elosing year of the deejide ali'ordetl .some relief to the iigrieulturi.sts. 
But for the epidemies in lt>17 .ami 191.8. wliieli carried awiiy fi large nuiidter of 
people, the jiopiiialioii of tlie Stiile would ))ol. have fallen even in the sniiill degree 
it has done. Aeeording to vital statisfie.s sujiplied by the State, tlie pojnilation 
should hiivc come to 027, .750, /.e.. 4,510 less llnin that iictu.ally enumerated, a.s 

wouhl iijqiear from tlie figures in the margin. 
The immigrant, jiojinlation forms about 10 per 
rent, of tlie jiopulalion, wliiie tin; emigrants half 
ns inucli. 'I bis jirove.s that the deficiency in the 
rompuled pojmlalion is not only the rc.siiit; of 
migration but. is also duo to the defective regis- 
tration <tf births. The situation of Kotah is 
similar to that of Kisliangarh in ro.H])cet of los.s 
of ]iopulatioii in the. rural and urban areas. 
The lo5’'.se.s in tlie.se areas amount to I ‘24 and 
3','?2 per cent, respect ively. 'I'lie examinat ion 
of statistie.s of the .sub-units .‘iliow.s that tlie lo.sa 
is (:(»nfined nlnio.st entirely to A'o/.i/.s- (or feudal 
Kst ales), because, exchiding Kotah city which has sufi'eretl a lo.ss of 3 per cent., 
the population of NiiniimlH ba.s, on the whole, increa.scd by 0’4. Amongst the 
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Kotris the Iiigliest loss is sliown by Pipalda Blnstarlca (42'7) and tbe lowest (12'9) 
by Pipalda Tliihana. Of tbe 20 State Nizamats, 12 show gains ranging from 
0'2tol5'6per cent, and tbe rest, losses from 1 ‘4 to 11 ’2. Tbe bigbest gain 
is shown by tbe Kisbauganj Nizamat and tbe bigbest loss by Mangrol. Kotab 
bas reasons to be bappy for tbe increase of persons in tbe age-periods 5 — 10 and 
10 — 15 by 31 and 60 per cent, respectively, as in time to come it can hope a fab- 
multiplication of its population when cbildi’en baAm reached tbeb maturity. 
In 1911, tbe proportion of females of 5 — 10 years of age to tbe total female popu- 
lation Avas 12 per cent, v'bicb bas risen to 16-1 in this decade. Similarl}^, tbe pro- 
portion of females aged 10 — 15 has risen from 6-3 to 10-7. These increases not 
only compensate for tbe decrease in tbe proportion of married females aged 15 — 40 
to hundred females of all ages but instill hopes of a bright future. 
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Laiva. — ^Lawa, a small Estate 
with pui-ely rural population 
numbering 2,262, shows a fall 
of 11 ‘8 per cent, against 4-'0 in 
1911. Since 1881 it has lost 
15-7 per cent, of its population. 
Tbe natural population bas 
increased by 3 per cent, against 
1-6 in 1911. 


Shalifitra . — Sbabpura shows an mcrease of 1-5 per cent, against ll-l in 1911 
' in its actual and of 4-9 against 10-7 

— — in its natural population. Tbe 

PoroLATioN. rEu'^TONT. number of immigrants bas fallen 

shahpuia. ^ by 10-9 per cent, while that of 

1921. 1911. 1911-21. 1901-11. emigrants risen by 16*1. Altbougb, 

excepting 1901, this Cbiefsbip has 

Aotufvi popnUiion . 48,130 47,397 -(- IT, I -fiM been Continually sbowiug a rise iu 

immigranis . . 7,995 8,9«7 •— lO'U ' +2C-.7 eveiv decade, jet tbe loss in that 

Natural population . 41,989 40,027 -i-4-9 -t-10-7 Solitary decade bad been so heavy 

i that tbe remaining decades have 

not been able to bring tbe popula- 
tion up to tbe figiu-es of 1881 and there is still a net loss of 7 per cent, to be made 
good. Tbe vital statistics available for only nine years show an excess of 1,323 
deaths over births. Both tbe urban and rural areas show a rise in population 
but the former exliibiting a larger gain (4-6) than tbe latter (0-9). Tbe Cbiefsbip 
records a gain in tbe population of persons aged 5—10, 10 — 15 and 15 — 20 by 
32, 116 and 7 per cent respectively, which, unless interrupted by some unfavour- 
able event, predicts a bapp}"- future. 


Tonic. — Tbe State shows a loss of 5 per cent, against tbe gain of 10-9 in 1911 

and a net loss of 14-8 since 1881. 
Deaths exceed births by 17,318, 
u'bicb sboAvs that tbe State did not 
escape tbe ravages of tbe epidemics 
during tbe decade, bligration seems 
also to have taken part in reducing 
tbe population for, ivbile immigra- 
tion bas fallen by 20 per cent., 
emigration bas increased by 6-8. 
In 1911 immigration bad increased 
by 8-8 per cent, and emigration fallen by 30-6. Tbe loss in tbe urban population 
(6-6) is higher than that in tbe rural (4-6). Exammmg tbe statistics of tbe smaller 
xmits in the urban area it is noticed that tbe beawest gain bas been earned by .the 
Nibabera town (20 per cent.) and tbe loss sufiered by Cbbabra town. Tbe range 
of variations in tbe rural area lies betiveen -}-8-9 in tbe Lateri Tabsd of tbe Aligarh 
Pargana and — 18-0 in the Cbbabra Pargana. It is satisfactory to note that tbe 
proportion of female population in tbe age-groups 5 — 10 and 10 — 15, upon which 
depends the multiplication of population, bas increased by 30 and 59 per cent. 
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respective^ over 1911. The male population has also mcreased in the same 
age-periods but the increase among females is yet higher. 


SOUTHERN DIVIStON 


Southern Division . — The Southern Division is the smallest of the three, both 

in population and area, but it is the only 
Division in Eajputana which shows a general 
increase of 8 per cent, against 26-0 in 1911. 
Of the individual -units, Abu District alone 
shows a decrease of 16 per cent. As will be 
seen from the marginal map the highest increase 
of 20 and over is in ICushalgarh, and of 16 — 20 
in Dungarpur and Banswara. Partabgarh and 
Me war follow in the 5 — 10 grade leaving Sirohi 
alone which gives the lowest increase of 1-0 per 
cent. Immigration has fallen by 19-7 per cent, 
and emigration on the other hand risen by 1- 1 . 
The Natural population has also increased by 
' 8-9 per cent, and is almost equal to the actual 

population. The neighbouring Districts and States of the Bombay Presidency have 

similarly prospered as the marginal variation figures show. 
Tliis Division has all along been progressive and been 
constantly showing an increase from decade to decade 
since 1881 excepting in the decade of 1891-1901 when it 
suffered more seA'^erely than the other Divisions. Despite 
the combined increase in the two decades the population has not reached 

that of 1891 being ^till below it 
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by 10 per cent. The rise in popu- 
lation is mainlj’" attributable to the 
Animistic religion, which includes 
Bhils and Minas, etc. The recup- 
erative power pf tlie Bhils is no 
secret and the figures of the last 
two decades substantiate the above 
assertion. The present increase 
among tire Animists amoimts to 
24- per cent., tlieir proportion, to 
the total population of the Division being nearly 22-5 against 19 in 1911. Other 
religions in this Division have shown a decluie. The increase in the recent 
decade is distributed both over the urban and the rural areas, in the ratio of 
5:8. The immigrants form nearly 3 per cent, of the actual population and 
the emigrants 5 against 4 and o per cent, respective!}^ in 1911. These figures 
clearly show that the increase in population is practically due to excess of births 
over deaths. 


Bansivara. 


-Banswara is second only to Dungarpur in this Division in respect 

of gain in population over 1881 
and has beaten down the record 
of 1891, when the figures were the 
highest. The increase of 15’0 per 
cent, since 1911 in the population 
is lower than that of itushalgarh 
and Dungarpur only. Excepting 
1917 and 1918, which were years 
of scanty rainfall and epidemics 
and which are stated to have carried 


Bonfiuara. 

I'OrULATIOK. 

Pi.n cr.NTAon 
or VAllIATION. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1001-11. 

Actual population . 

190,802 

10.5,40.3 

+ 15 0 

+ 11-0 

Immigrants 

7,287 

10,324 

—29-4 

+43-4 

Emigrants 

0,350 

9,502 

—33-0 

+ 33-0 

Natural population . 

180,425 

104,701 

+ 1.5-0 

+27-0 


away 10,639 persons, the decade was favourable to the growth of population. 
The main ir/)rease is amongst the Animists, who form the bulk of the population. 
This increase is due to the improved method of enumeration as well as to natural 
growth. Migration does not seem to have affected the increase, as the natural 
and the actual population figures are practically equal. The future prospects 
of the State seem very bright, as the figures in the earlier age-groups 
5 — 10 and 10 — 15 have swelled by as large a per centage as 70 and 89 respec- 
tively. . ' 
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Dungarpitr. — ^Like its neigliLouring State of Banswara, Dungarpur skows an 

increase of about 19 per cent. It 
is surpassed only by Kuslialgarb 
in this Division. Its gain over tlis 
population of 1881 is tbe bigbest 
(119 per cent.) in tbe* whole of 
Rajputana but tbe Bbils were not 
actually enumerated in that year. 
Immigration amoimts to 5'5 per 
cent, of tbe total population and 
emigration to 2'4 against 6'6 and 
5’C respectively in 1911. There is a larger increase in tbe rural than in tbe urban 
population. Of tbe sub-units Diuigarpur Tabsil shows tbe largest increase (19' 3). 
Tbe increase in tbe children of tbe age — period of 5—10 and in the persons of that 
of 10 — 15, by 77 and 114 per cent, foretells a bright future, only if tbe children 
survived to maturity. 

KiishalgarJi. — Tbe population of tbe Cbiefsbip of Kiisbalgarb (29,162) has 

increased by as much as 33 per 
cent, during tbe recent decade. 
Animists who are noted for their 
vast recuperative powers form tbe 
chief portion of tbe population of 
tbe Cbiefsbip (24,120), Tbe decade 
was on tbe Avbole good, excepting 
that tbe epidemic of Influenza 
visited it in 1918 and that, there 
was a slight touch of Plague in 1916, 
This Cbiefsbip also has a bright futm’e before it in respect of multiplication of 
population. 

Meivar . — ^j\Iewar, wbicb has tbe largest population of aU tbe States in tbe 

Southern Division, is tbe third 
largest in tbe entire Province and 
shows an increase of 6-7 per cent, 
this time. Tbe figures of Mewar 
include the population of Nandwai 
and Gangapur belonging to Central 
India. Excluding that, the popu- 
lation of hlewar proper remains 
1,366,980. Comparing this vdtb 
tbe population of tbe same area in 
1911, tbe percentage of increase is 
reduced to 6'3. Immigration has fallen from -f- 54' 1 to — 33 "2 and emigration 
from 4-7'6 to -b2'0. Tbe State sufiered loss only in tbe disastrous decade of 1891- 
1901 but it was in itself so heavy that even the consecutive inter-censal increases 
have not been able to help tbe State to recover tbe position lost by it in tbe decade 
in question. Comparison with 1881 is not qidte reliable owing to tbe uncertamty 
of tbe figmes of tbe Bbil tracts. Urban population has gained by 4'6 per cent, 
against a loss of 16'J in 1911, while the rural by 6*8 against the increase of 307 
in 1911. Tbe luban area has gained much more in population than tbe rural. 
Tbe proportion of increase in the Mewar villages l}dng in tbe British District of 
Ajmer-Merwara is 1'3 compared ^ntb that of 0‘8 in tbe nual area of tbe State itself. 
The largest increase is noticed in tbe rural area of tbe Kotra-B//uw?af, viz., 27*5 and 
Natbdwara 57'2 in tbe urban area. Tbe minunum decrease is sbovm in tbe rm-al 
area by tbe Kumbalgarb Tabsil, t/s., 1 ’4 per cent, and in tbe urban by tbe 
Salumbar town, OTs., 2-4. Tbe maximum decrease of 17'6 is to be found in the 
Asind District. 

Like other States, tbe proportion of married females of 15 — 40 years of age 
to one hundred females of All Ages, has contracted from 38 to 30 per cent, since 
1911, but tbe increases of 44, llG,and3per cent, intbe age— groups of 5— 10, 10— 
15 and 15—20 respectively more than counter -balances this decrease and the ex- 
pectations are that tbe next decade will exhibit a yet greater increase. 
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Variation 

TER CENT. 

' 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 1901-11. 

Actual population . 

29,102 

22,003 

-f-32 5 -f35-G 

Immigrants 

2.905 

2,005 

-fll'G Figures 

Emigrants 

1,371 

1,287 

-t- 0-5 ot 1901 

Natural population . 

27,028 

20,087 

-f-33'G nro not 
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1921. 1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population . 
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-i-18-D 

-P 69 0 

Iminigraiits 
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Umigranls 
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—48-7 

-)-27Sl 

Natural population . 
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-flC-l 
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Partahgarh . — Tlze increase of 20'o per cent, in 1911 lias been supplemented 

b}" anotlier of 7 per cent, tliis 
time but tlie population is still 
below that of 1881 and 1891 by 
15’4 and 23‘7 per cent, respectively. 
Tbe number of immigrants bas 
fallen by 9 '4 per cent, and that of 
the emigrants risen by lO'l. Tbe 
natural population exceeds tbe 
actual population by 4 per cent, and 
this and tbe ]\Iewar State are tbe 
only States in tbe Southern Division in wbicb this feature is exhibited. Tbe 
increase of population lias affected all the units. Partabgarb town, wbicb 
sustained a loss of lb per cent, in 1901-1911, has gained 10‘2 per cent, during tbe 
present decade. Increase in tbe earlier age-groups 5 — 10 and 10 — 16 of 57 and 
89 per cent, is tbe satisfactory feature of the decade. 

Sirohi . — Sirobi included the figures of Abu Leased area in 1911 . Since separate 

figures of Abu for tbe purpose of 
comparison are not available, they 
have been amalgamated with Sirobi 
this time too. Tbe increase is very 
"slight, rfr.,0‘6 per cent, in tbe actual 
I)opulation but bi the natural it is 
nearly 3 per cent. This is due to a 
rise in tbe emigrants by nearly 
G per cent, and a fall of nearly 13 
per cent, in the immigrants. Ex- 
planation of decrease in the immigrants is to be found in tbe removal of troops 
from Erinpura and in tlic decrease of population in the Abu Hill Station. Tbe 
prc.sent population figures of tbe State arc tbe highest since 1881. The urban area 
alone scents to have suffered any loss during tlic decade under review. Tbe 
higbo.st increase is found in the Bhaknr Tahsil due partly to enumeration being 
more accurate tin's time and partly to natural growth among Grassias of the 
Animisiic religion. Tiic increase of figures in the earlier age-groups 6 — 10 and 
10—1.6 by 27 and 01 per cent, rc.spectivcly in this Slate is also a favourable sign 
for tbe future. 

Western Division . — The Wc.sicrn Division has fared tbe worst among the 

three Divisions. It bas actually lost 
as much as it gained during tbe 
previous decade. It is, however, 
satisfact/orj' to find that it bas not 
lost rt.s position of 1881, though it 
has still got to add 20 per cent, to 
come uj) to the figures of 1891. 
Owing to its’ vast area, wbicb is 
almost l.wicc as large n6 that of 
cither of tlic remaining two, it bas 
certainly greater room for eximn- 
sion, as its population is loss than 
half pf that of the Eastern Division 
and its density by far the lowest of 
all. All the three component States 
of the Div^ion show a fall in popu- 
lation; Jaisalraor of course showing 
tbe highest (23 per cent.). Immi- 
grants show a^decreaso of 28'2 per 
cent, against an increase of 79-8 in 
1911 and tbe cmigi-ants again a decrease of 2-6. There is a difference of only 
1’4 in the actual and natural populations, both of wbicb have fallen as tbe marginal 
rtatemont on next page shows. The immigrants arc 2'0 per cent, of the actual 
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Western Division. 

Bopclation. 

Vabiatiok 

PER CENT. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Aetnal popula- 
tion. 

2,568,979 

2,846,847 

— 9-S 

4- 9-8 

Immigrants 

67,764 

94,358 

—28-2 

4- 79-8 

Emigrants 

344,644 

353,406 

— 2-5 

— 8-1 

Natural popula- 
tion. 

2,845,869 

3,105,895 

-- 8-4 

4- 6-2 


villages ia tlie list of towns in the Bikaner State. 


population and the emigrants 
13’4 against 3‘3 and 12‘4 per cent, 
respectively in 1911. These vari- 
ations show that migration has 
played practically no part ia re- 
ducing the population of the 
Division and that the drop is solely 
due to natural causes. The loss is 
again confined wholly to the rural 
area, partly due to natural causes 
and partly to the inclusion of a few 


Bilcaner . — ^Bikaner shows the lowest fall in the Western Division, viz,, 5’9 per 

cent., just a little below the Provin- 
cial average. The decade opened 
with a year of - deficient rainfall, 
followed by that of famine. The 
years 1913, 1914, 1916 and 1917 
were favourable for the peasantry 
but were followed by three con- 
secutive years, m., 1918, 1919 and 
1920, whichi brought not only 
scarcity of rains in their wake but 
also introduced Plague and Influenza in an epidemic form. These combiaed 
forces -wrought havoc ia the State and destroyed nearly 10 per cent, of the 
population. The severity of unfavourable conditions, which prevailed during the 
decade, is manifest from the fact that the adjoining States and Districts in the 
Punjab have all gained while Bilcaner has lost by about 6 
per cent. Immigrants form about S’O per cent, of the 
actual population against 9-7 in 1911, while emigrants 
only 19 against 17, i.e., the wave of emigration is still 
higher. The natural population has decreased by 2*6 and 
the actual population by 5 9. This directs -to one and only one conclusion that 
emigrants have also suffered from epidemics. The decrease in the population is 
practically wholly confined to the rural area — ^the urban sho-wing a gain due partly 
to the inclusion of new to-wns in the list. Beni is the only tovm in which there is 
a slight decrease. The rural area consists of 17 units of Avhich only 3 show credit, 
on their side and Beni Tahsil the greatest (50-7 })er cent.). The fourteen remain- 
ing units show a debit varying from 1 ’4 in the Dungargarh Tahsil to 49-1 in the 
Anupgarh Sub-Tahsii. The proportion of married females aged 15 — 40 to 100 
females of all ages has gone do-wn from 35 to 29 ; the redeeming feature, however, 
is that the figures in the earlier age-groups 5 — 10 and 10 — 15 have increased 
by 18 and 32 per cent, respectively and that the per centage of females in these 
groups is higher than that of males. 


Hissar . . 4- I'S 

Forozoporo . + 14-4 

BaliaTTalpur , + 0-1 

Loharu . . 4- 10-9 


Bikaner. 

Population. 

Variation. 

PER CENT. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population . 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

659,685 

53,273 

126,615 

733,027 

700,983 
• 68,262 
119,567 
762,288 

— 6-9 
—21-9 
4- 6-9 

— 2-6 

4-19-9 
4- 90-6 
—25-3 
-f 6-1 


Jaisalmer . — ^The decrease of 23-4 per cent, in the actual pop-ulation more 

than counter-balances the increase 
of 20-4 in 1911. The decrease here 
is the greatest in this Division as 
well as in the whole of Bajputana. 
The loss of population since 1881 
was 18’3 per cent, in 1911 which 
has risen to 37*4 now. Immigra- 
tion decreased by 57-9 against an 
increase of nearly the similar 
amount in 1911. Emigration has 
been 8-4 per cent, below 1911. Immigrants form 5*7 per cent, of the population, 
compared with 10-3 in 1911 and emigrants 28-3 against 23*7. During the decade 
there were five bad years in which the agricultural operations were not satis- 
factory. After each bad year one good year intervened, and the severity was 
thus not keenly felt. Influenza is reported to have swept away more than 
one-fifth of the population in 1918. The health of the people in general was 
otherwise good. Export trade both in animals and agricultural produce flourished 


Jaisalmor. 

Population. 

Variation 

PER cent. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11 

Actual population 

67,652 

88,311 

—23-4 

4-20-4 

Immigrants 

3,836 

9,102 

—57-9 

4-57-6 

Emigrants 

19,144 

20,910 

— 8-4 

-1-44.7 

Natural population , 

82,961 

100,119 

—17-1 

— 6-0 
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and tlic rise in prices cnlianced tie resisting power of tie people, enabling 
tiem to tide over bad seasons. Tic fall in tie population was due wiolly 
to tie epidemic of Influenza. Tie big drop in tie number of married females 
to lumdred females of all ages from 33 in 1911 to 25 in tie present decade 
coupled with tie fall in tiat of persons of 10 — 15 j'ears of age bj'' 3-9 per cent, 
doc.s not inspire an_v ]iO])o of any increase* in the jmpulation to a considerable extent 
ni tie comuig decade. Boti tic urban and tie rural areas have suffered loss, 
tlio former exceeding lie latter ui tie suffering. 

Jlaricar . — iHarwar has tie largest population in tiis Division and is tie second 

in Kajimtana in tiis respect. In 

I siows a net 

, ' gam of -l-Spcr cent, over tie popu- 

1311 - 21 .' I 30 MI lation of ISSl but falls short b)' 27-1 

__ of tie population of 1891, when 

— lo-s > + 0-3 zeniti. It ias fared 

^ better than its rival State Jaipur 
— ^ ln4* decade. In spite of three 

— o 'J i -i- <>-7 bad 3'earB and disastrous epidemics 
j of Plague, Influenza and Cholera, 

ilanvar fared better than manj' other 
States in Baiputana. Immigration ias fallen by 37-5 per cent, and cmigi-ation by 
9-9. Boti of them bad increased in 19J 1. Ticrc is a difference of O'G onlj' between 
the actual and natural population.s of the decade, against 0'4 in 1911 . Immigrants 
formed 2 per cent, of the actual population in 1911 and have come down to l-J in 
tiifi decade. The projiortion of emigrants has, on the contrarj-, slightly increased, 
showing I1'7 per cent, against 11-Gin 1911. This siows that tic reduction in 
population was not due to a great extent to migration but was attributable 
to epidemics. (Jomplctc vital statistics arc not available. The State shotvs loss in 
both the rural and urban population : that in the former being heavier. Except- 
ing live town.s wliichhave shown any incrcasein population, all the administrative 
units of tlic State indicate ii los,s. in the urban area, tic los.se-'^ range bclAVCon 
3-01 in Loiawat town and 2()-95 in Bilara and in tic rural from 1-7 in Bali to 
21-3 in Jaitaran. .Ilarwar, like Bikaner and Jai])ur,- shows a rise of 18 and 33 per 
cent , in the jiopulatiou of ])crsons 5 — 10 and 10 — 15 j'cars of ago respectively, 
which not <ml}' makes up the loss in the proportion of married females 15 — -10 
to lumdred females of all ages but insjurcs hope of a satisfactoi-}’' future. 
As in 1911, the villages bokuiging to Marwar Darbur under Britisb Adminis- 
tration and situated in the ^^e^var.•l Bub-division of Ajmor-i\Icrwara have been 
shown as part of l^larwar in the J’rovincial Tables. The loss in these is tic 
minimum (0--1) [ er cent. The District of 'J’Jiar and Parkar and the State of 
Palanpur arc the immediate ncighbnuis of iMarwar. AVhen compared with cither 
of these, f^Iarwar Eoeras to have fared worse. 

Apncr-Mcrvnra . — The Province shows u slight loss of 1-2 ])cr cent, as com- 
pared with an increase of 5-1 in 
19J J in the actual population, but, 
as ahead)' explained, it would have 
been still greater if the temporar)' 
influx of pilgrims to the Urs I'iir at 
ihe line of cenBus liad not. swelled 
the population, if tic mimhor of 
these ])i!grims is deducted from the 
actual j) 0 ])ulation, tho decrease will 
rise to ncarh' 4 percent. Immi- 
grants have increased by M )icr cent, while emigrants decreased b3'49-5. 'I'lie 
fall in the natural pripulation is 12-5 ]jcr cent, compared w'ith an increase of 19-9 
per cent, in 1911. Kmigruuts formed lCi-8 of tin; po])idation in 1911, but have 
reduced to almost half (t’.-d) in tie leceiit decade. Immigrants have inereasod 
by 3 j)er cent, over 19] J, The roduefion in the number of oj)!igranfs and (he 
increase in ibat of immigj'ant.s i.s atfriluitabJe to lie returJi of the )iarivos of Ajmer 
and tbe influx of pilgrims on the occasion of tlie Urs I'kiir. Both tiese factors 
must; have added largely to the pojudation, Jiiul the loss by epidemics not been 
BO heavy. The present pojnilation shows an increase of 7-5 per cent, over 1881 
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but is still less by 8-7 compared with 1891. The rural area bas sufiered much more 
tbau tbe urban — ^tlie loss amounting to 8-4 and 5-5 per cent, respectively com 2 )ared 
ndti. 1911 (excluding Ajmer City). The position of Ajmer-Merwara in respect 
of tbe decrease in tbe number of married females aged 15—40 per hundred 
females of all ages, is almost exactly tbe same as that of Rajputana, but tbe 
former lags bebind tbe latter in tbe expansion of tbe proportion of cbildren under 10 
years to 100 persons aged 15 — 40. Tbe proportion for Rajputana is 73- G against 
62-1 percent. in 1911 and that for Ajmer-Merwara Gl-7 compared with 57-5 in 
1911. Tbe acquisition of 22 and 57 per cent, in tbe age-groups 5— 10 and 10— 15 
will not only recoup tbe loss incurred in married females as pointed out above 

but is ex- 
pected to 
give yet a 
good result. 
Tbe Pro- 
vince bas 
been divid- 
ed into 
ten Census 
Units in 
tbe Pro- 
V i n c i a 1 
IV. a b 1 e 
I and 
every one 
of them, 
excep ting 
tbe Ajmer 
City wMcb 
gives a 
temj)oia r y 
gain of 32 
per cent., 
shows a 
loss vary- 
ing from 
1-9 in 
B 0 a w a r 
town to 
71-1 in 
tbe DeoU 
Canton- 
ment. 

Tbe marginal map above illustrates variations in population, as compared with 
1911 according to Administrative Divisions, which sUgbtly differ firom those 
adopted in tbe Provincial Table I. Ajmer Khalsa in tbe map includes Nasirabad 
town and tbe Ajmer City ; Kekri Istimrari area, tbe Kekri town ; and tbe 
Todgarb and Beawar Tabsils, tbe Mewar and Marwar villages shown under their 
respective States in tbe Provincial Tables. This bas been done to make variation 
statistics more intelbgible. 


Part III. — Houses and Families. 

m. 34. Imperial Table I contains tbe actual figures for bouses in urban and rural 

areas and the Subsidiary Table VII at tbe end of this Chapter shows tbe average 
number of persons per bouse and bouses per square mile. 

rase.’ 35. Tbe definition of ' bouse ’ adopted this time was tbe same as in 1911. 
There is a slight difference between tbe definition of a bouse in tbe Rural area 
and that in tbe Urban. In tbe Rural area, tbe definition was based on social - 
while .in tbe Urban on structural unit. A ‘ bouse,’ in a village, meant a 





OCCapIED iroUSE per square mire and persons per house. 
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building or buildings or part of a building, or a but occupied as a d\YelUng place 
by one commensal family. A ‘ commensal family ’ was defined as a group of 
persons (includmg tbeir resident dependants and servants), wbo lived together 
and used the same cooking place. In Municipalities, a ' bouse ’ meant any build- 
ing separately assessed to municipal taxation. "Wbere tbis definition proved 
impracticable, and iii towns wbicb were not Municipalities, a ‘ bouse ’ was taken 
to mean a dwelling place of one or more families, witb tbeb resident dependants 
and servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way, 
compound or enclosure, etc. In such cases, the main building was given the 
principal number and the rooms or the set of rooms occupied by the commensal 
families, sub-numbers. The bouses wbicb were given sub-numbers were treated 
as separate bouses in the Enumeration Schedules. In practice therefore the 
definition of a bouse in the urban areas approximated very nearly to that in 
villages. > 

The definitions were fully explained to the enmnerators and it can, therefore, 
be safely affirmed that the number of occuxried bouses ascertained at the present 
census is accurate. 


Lggt^RcPBg6ef«rTNG NtJMrt F. R OF crc.upim 



3G. The diagram on the margin occupied per 
exhibits the variations in the densit}'’ of 
occupied bouses, since 1881, in the 
Provinces and Natm-al Divisions. The 
figures are based on Subsidiary Table 
Vil wbicb also gives details by units. 

Provincial . — Talcing the Provinces 
separately, Kajputana gives no appre- 
ciable net gain. The density in 1881 
was 16-3 wbicb is 17-6 now; It was 
the lowest in 1901. 1911 saw a gain of 
3*9 per cent, while the present a loss 
of 1'3. There is a net gain of about 
20 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara sbice 
1881. Tbis Province gained more or 
less in ever}' decade till 1911 when 
the highest point 45- 3 was reached. 

The present is the first decade wbicb 
has indicated some faU. The provin- 
cial fall is due to the general fab in 
population. 


Natii^ral Divisions . — In every one of these, the vicissitudes of times have 
brought the present proportions to about the same level as that from where they 
started in the beginning, viz., 1881. The internal changes have of course differed 
more or less. 1901 indicates the lowest fall throughout. In the Eastern Division 
the highest rise was in 1911, while in others in 1891. The jump in 1891 in the 
Southern Division is attributable to the fact that the Census of 1881 was more 
of guess work than an approach to reality and that the 1891 Census was more 
systematical. 


37 Wliile the number of houses per square mile differs from unit to unit, Ancrosenumutot 

( . , , , X ± 1 r , persons per house. 

the standard ot occupants 


trovinco niul Natural 

IHustnEn or rrnsoNS rrit nousi:. 

Division. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Ilnjphtnna 

Eastern Division 
Soulliern Division 
Western Divi.sion 
Ajm^r-Merw'ira 

■i-33 

l-;!2 

•l-SG 

J-22 

d-32 

4-.5;! 

4-07 

4'48 

i-OS 

5-09 

5‘9(i 

S-S.'i 

4-4fi 

d-ii 

6-J7 

0-11 

4-49 

A'S.'i 

h-si 

4-S2 

f,-]2 

4:13 

d-s.'i 

7-19 


is more or less uniform 
throughout the Provinces. 
The average for the Provin- 
ces during the decade is 
^1-33 in Pajputana and 4-22 
in Ajmer-Menvara. The 
average number of occu- 
pants per house during the 
decade has varied from 4’ 32 
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in the Eastern Division to 4-36 in the Western. If the individual units were 
taken into consideration, this average would range from 3-60 in Ahu to 5-09 in 
Knshalgarh. Abu and Jaisalmer are the only two units where the density per 
house is below 4. Kushalgarh which has been said to be the thinnest in respect 
of the density of houses has shown itself as the thickest in the number of persons 
per family. The average of 4-33 persons per house might mean a family 
consisting of a man and wife with two children. Allowing for widowers, childless 
addows, old bachelors, etc., it may perhaps be correct to say that a normal 
family consists of a husband, ivife and three children or a husband and wife and 
' two children and an old parent. The size of the family invariably varies -with 
the material conditions but it also depends mostly upon the circumstances 
determining the prolificness of the people. The difierence in the size of the 
family in the urban and rural tracts is by no means considerable. 


«>OiPt Family system# 


38. The true Mitakshra Joint Family system, in which the head of the family 
Karla has unlimited powers and control over the income and expenditure of the 
family, is now on the wane. In most of the Hindu castes in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara, the system does still exist though not in its true sense. It is said to be 
non-existent amongst the Bhils, Mers, etc. There is nothing in practice which 
might fix a time, when a joint family shouldjbreak up. Some families continue 
joint for several generations, others break up as soon as the head of the family 
dies or even during his lifetime. Young men of modern education imbued with 
Western ideas of individual right, show a tendency to separate themselves during 
the lifetime of their father. Although they do not attempt at the dmsion of 
ancestral property, yet they keep their cainings separate and do not contribute 
to the common fund. They become separate only as regards the commensal 
family. The most common cause for the breaking np of the joint family is the 
dissension among females. Other causes which help in the disintegration of such 
families are (1) migration ; members of the family go out in search of employ- 
ment and do not return ; in such cases they get their share of property ; (2) mis- 
appropriation : where the headman of the family airpropriates the property to his 
personal use or uses it in a way which does not benefit tlie family and (3) oper- 
ations of Income Tax. The joint family is thus disintegrating ouing to the 
exigencies of the times and the growth of individualism. Joint family of the 
present day is more a matter of convenience than an inviolable sacred institution. 
It has now to be seen, if the figures support the idea that the joint family system 
is on the wane. In determining this, the number of Census houses cannot be 
considered identical with a family, though the definition of a house makes it so 
appear. If in a room a single man resides, ho is a family for the purpose of 
Census, but he cannot be called a family in the true sense of the term, 
hlr. O’Malley has, in his Report for 1911 (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa),- observed 
that a comparison of the number of married females aged 16 and over with 
the ■ number of houses might furnish a rough idea of the number of families. 

The figures on the margin show the relative 
number of houses occupied by every hundred 
of these married females in each of the 
tivo Provinces. In 1911, there were 106 
houses to every hundred married females 
of child-bearing age in Rajputana and 111 
in Ajmer-Merwara. These proportions have 
risen to 122 and 123 this time. If the joint 
family S 5 ^stem had continued, each house 
shoidd have accommodated two or more 
such females and thus 100 females could live in a number of houses somewhere 
below 100. But since, it is not so, these hundred females having each occupied 
a house, left 6 and 11 houses in 1911 and 22 and 23 in 1921 in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-SIerwara respectively to be occupied by widov s, bachelors and the like. 
Although it camiot be said that the idea held here is true to mathematical accuracy, 
yet one is led to believe that every female has occupied a house, which goe.s to 
^ cofifem that the family bonds are becoming loose in imison and disintcgcratiou 
j is gfmjing ground, 

\ 




NtrjiDEii or noTjscs 


PER HUNDRED MARRIED 


FEMALES 

AGED 15 j 

Trovinco. 

AND OVER. 


'1021. 

1911. 

Rajputana 

122 

106 

Ajmor-Mcrwara 

123 

111 



SUBSIDIAEY TABLES, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Density, M’ater-siipply and crops. 


Province, Natural Divi- 
sion and State or 
District. 

Mean 
density 
per-* 
square 
mile in j 
1921. 

Mean 

density 

per 

Per CENi 
Total 

square 
mile on 
mltlvablc 
area. 

Cultivable. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

RAIPOTAVA. 

70 


•• 

Eastern Divisiotu 

U7 



Alnar .... 

223 

532 

41-9 

Bliaratpur . 

250 

318 

78*0 

Bondi .... 

64 

330 

25*5 

Dholpur 

199 

3G2 

51*9 

l^alpnr .... 

150 

•• 


Jhalawar . • . 

119 

239 

49 3 

Karanll . . . 

103 

533 

20-1 

Kishangatli . 

91 

733 

12*4 

Kotab «... 

111 

212 

52-2 

Lawa Ilstato . « 

119 

141 

30'2 

Shahpnra Clitcfship • 

119 

■■ 


* 

Tonk .... 

113 

•• 

•• 

Sonth/^rn DiviHon, 

108 

•• 


Abn .... 

fiOl 

7,212 


Banswara . • • 

119 


•• 

Dungarpur . 

131 

•• 


Kuslwlgarh Chlcfshlp 

EG 

237 

30*3 

ilcwar ...» 

103 

.. 


Partabgarh . 

70 

181 

41* 

Sirolil . . • • 

95 



Western Diriwm, 

35 



Bikaner 

23 

75 

37 

ifaLsalmcr 

4 

. •• 

•• 

Marwar* 

52 

340 

14 

ajmee-heewaea. 

183 

388 

47 


Net culti- 
vated. 


I’EaCENTAOE OP 
CULTIVARLC AREA. 


Net culti- 
vated. 


35*8 


50-4 


130 


42-C 


ir,-7 


15-8 


3*4 


25*8 


80 0 


71*4 


54*4 


Double- 

cropped. 


33-6 


78-5 


27-3 


40-5 


lS-4 


14-0 


1-1 


Per cent- 
ne’e of 
gross 

cultivated 
area, 
which is 
Irrigated. 


100 


12*7 


Normal 

rainfall. 


Per rENTAQE or qross oulti- 
Y.tTED ArXA UNDER 


IVhcat. 


I 

2-3 , 
171 

6-G , 

1*6 ' 


0-4 


13-5 


4>8 


2G-25 

26-21 

23-41 

26-20 

20*16 

29-21 

23-45 

35-83 


21*10 


28*65 


4-0 


6-7 


11-3 


Barley 


11 


Maize. 


8-8 


9-4 


6'6 


C-6 


8-1 


3-C 


1*4 


20-3 


Other 

crops. 


13 


1*0 7*B 


0-2 


4-2 


22-7 j 1*3 


1-7 


^•4 


84*5 

05-9 

79-0 

92-0 

81*3 

88-3 

87*5 

72-0 


25*3 

30*.'i 

11*9 ' 

132 j 

13*73 J 

14*5 ’ 

10-8 1 

1 

10-2 

55'5 


... 

•• 

1 

. . 1 

i 

23*90 

7-6 

17-3 

23-2 

51*5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

24-42 1 

1 

•• 

•• 1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

! 

• • 

1 

Zi-47 

1 



•• 

1*0 

15*8 

1 

4*5 1 

44-0 

CO-20 

•• 

53 0 

42*0 

•• 


•• 

1 

i 

•• 

37-G5 

. j 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



24-24 ! 

1 

•• 

•• 


11*8 

32*6 

5*8 

0-1 

34-00 

5-2 

7-0 

43-7 

43-5 

•• 

•• 

•• 


23-27 



•• 


18*2 

43*4 

20 

42-5 

30 G2 

lG-0 

•• 

8-2 

75-2 

•• 

•• 

•• 


20 03 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• * . 


, , 

. 

0 62 

.. 




•• 

•• 

•• 

1-5 

11-09 

1-2 

4*1 

•• 

91*7 

•• 


•• 

'11*9 

C-84 

3-8 


•• 

90-2 

3-2 

21-0 

2*7 

12-2 

1 

1 10-04 

0*7 

3-5 


89-8 

18 6 

392 

G-3 

1 

283 

19-39 

6-5 

16-1 

17-5 

CO-R 


Tho figures for ramiau luivc uucu - 

State and the Kstato respectively and represent tIica\oragc of the last twenty years. 
• These figures exclude Jagir area. '■ 
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SUBSiDJARy TABLE II. 


IJistiibiitio!! of the population classified according to density. 


STATES WITH A POPULATION PER SQUARE JURE OP 


Provinco^ ITatural Division and State 
or District. 

Undi 

a 150. 

150- 

-300. 

300- 

-450. 

450 AND OVEIt. 

Area. 

Popiila. 
tion (000s 
omitted). 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion (000s 
omitted). 

Area. 

Poptila. 
tion (000s 
omitted). 

Are.a 

Popula- 
tion (000s 
omitted). 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

HV.TPUT.VN,V AM) 

J0r,124 

0,055 

24,508 

4,205 



C 

4 

SIERWARA. 










SI 

59 

10 

n 



... 

... 

RAJPUTANA. 

107,124 

0,075 

21,857 

3,768 



c 

4 


S3 

62 

17 

3S 



... 

... 

Eastorn Division. 

[13,791 

1,483 

21,857 

3,766 






11 

25 

17 

3S 



... 

... 

Alwar ...... 

... 

... 

3,U1 

701 

... 

... 

*>. 


Bharatpur 

... 


1,982 

490 



... 

... 

Bundl 

2,220 

187 

... 

... 



... 


Dholpur 

... 

... 

1,1.55 

230 


... 

... 

... 

Jaipur 

... 

... 

1.5,579 

2,3.30 

... 


... 

... 

Jhalawar 

biO 

90 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Karanli ...... 

1.242 

131 

... 



... 

... 


Kishangarli ..... 

f,S 

78 

.... 




... 

... 

Kotah ...... 

5,<jSl 

0.30 


... 



... 

... 

I.awa Estato ..... 

n 

o 





... 

... 

Sfmhpnra Chiefship .... 

403 

•IS 

... 


... ( 


... 

... 

Tonk ...... 

2.503 

288 

... 



... 

... 


Soutliem Division. 

18,993 

2,042 





c 

4 


15 

21 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Abu 


... 



... 


0 

4 

Banswara 

1,000 

190 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Dungarpur 

1,447 

189 

... 

.. ! 

1 

... 

... 


Kushalgarii Chiefship 

.340 

29 


i 



... 

Jlewar ...... 

12 750 

l.SeO 

... 

1 



... 

Partabgarh 

SSfi 

07 

... 

... 

... 




Sirohi 

1,')58 

187 

... 

... 





Western Division. 

74,340 

2,570 









26 

... 

... 





Bikaner ...... 

23 315 

GOO 


... 


... 



Jaisalraer ...... 

10,002 

GS 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Marwar ...... 

34,903 

1,812 


... 





AJMER-MEEWARA. 


... 

12,711 

495 






... 

... 

100 

100 





- 

n- 1 

y 








Notes. — 1. Stsito or District lias liocn taKcn as tlio Unit in tins Table. 

2. Figures in italics gi^on below tlic absolute figures represent proportions per cent, to tlie area and population of 
the Provinco as a whole. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Di^^tribHfiOH of the in)i>ii!afion classified accovditii; to density. 


- 


STATES WITH A POPDLATiON PER SQUARE MILE OF 


Province, Natural Division and Slate 
or District. 

- 

Uvnen 150. 

loO- 

-300. 

300- 

-450. 

450 AKB OVEIi. 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion (OOOs 
omitted). 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion (0005 
omitted). 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion fOOOs 
omitted). 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion (OOOs 
omitted). 

I 

.) 

3 

4 

5 

0 

i 

8 

9 

fa.n'r;T.i;\A ,i\n Ai.irrR- 

m,m 

6,075 

S4,5GS 

4,2Cf 



6 

4 

MianT.vu.v. 

SI 

59 

10 

41 



... 

... 

RAIPUTANA. * 

107,124 

9,075 

21,8.57 

3,7G6 



G 

4 

1 

S3 

6-2 

17 

3S 


... 


... 

Eastern Division. I 

tl3,791 

1,463 

21,857 

3,7GB 






II 

15 

17 

SS 


... 


... 

Ahvar 

... 

... 

3,111 

701 


... 

... 

... 

Bimratpur • • . . . 

... 


1,982 

400 

... 


... 

... 

ISiindi 

2,220 

187 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Dliolpiir 

... 

... 

1,1.55 

230 



... 

... 

Jaipur ...... 


... 

1.5,570 

2,330 


... 

... 

... 

JImlawar 

blO 

90 


... 



... 

... 

Karauli 

1,242 

131 





... 


Tvi«hangnrh ..... 

i-'S 

78 



... 


... 

... 

Kotnli ...... 

5,oSI 

030 





... 

... 

Lawa Estate ..... 

19 

<1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sfinlipura Cbiofsliip .... 

4(0 

48 



... / 


... 

... 

Tonk ...... 

2, .553 

288 

. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Sontlicru Division. 

18,993 

2,042 





0 

4 


15 

SI 





... 

... 

Aba 


... 





0 

4 

Banswara 

1,000 

100 






... 

Dungnrpur ..... 

1,417 

ISO 

... 

... 





Kuslinlgarh CluoI«liip 

.310 

29 


... 




... 

Mewar ...... 

12 7.50 

1,3«0 ’ 

... 



... 


Parlaligarli ..... 

ssr, 

07 

... 





... 

Sirolii ...... 

lAn*. 

IS7 

... 






Western Division. 

74,340 

2,570 








Oi 

SC 

’ 

... 




... 

Bikaner 

23 31, '■ 

COO 

... 

... 





Jaisalmer ...... 

iO,OG2 

08 

... 

... 1 


... 


... 

Marwar ...... 

21.9Gr, 

1 812 

! 

... 

1 


... 



AJSIER-3IEP.WAEA. 



1 

12.711 

i 

495 

i 





i 


200 

i 

1 

10(1 

! 

1 

i 

... 




M’OTr.^.— 1. St'^to or has Incn tnl.tn a? tlso TTiiit in tljis Talik*. 

2. ri^nrc3 in italic? gi\on l-tlow th<* nke^oliito fii;iiits repro^tnt proportionf* jx*r cent, lo tlic area and popnialion ol 
tlio Prorince a? a \Thole, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Yariaiion in Nafiiral population. 


rortrunos, 1021 . 


rorrr.tnos, ion. 


riovince. Natural Bhblon and Stalo 
or District. 


RAJPUTAHA, 

rasUrn Diciihru 

Atvmr . • . < 

• • 

Bliaiatpur 

• • 

Bund! , . . • 

• • 

BholpQT . . • . 

• • 

jAipnr . . * • 

• 

3!)ah^T&r • , . . 


Kanoll . • . . 


Ktshac^rh < « » 


Koiab ■ « • 4 


liiTm l!atato • # • 


ehalipara ChlfW)lp . . 

• « 

Took .... 

• • 

Sovihcrn Dlclffon, 

Baiis\nkm 

• • 

Bungarpar 

• • 

Kuabalgarh Clilcfehtp 

• • 

Mcvrar .... 

• • 

Partabgarb • . . 

• • 

Siroh! including AtiQ • , 

• • 

TTwfcrn Dirtiion, 

Bikaner .... 

• • 

Jftlsalmer • • 

- • 

Harvrar • • • • 

• • 

AIMEE-MERWABA. 


9.EM.5Si 

S.SSP.JOl 




6 

0 


i 

10.471.057 

'10.630,432 




3I.SS7 ) f.»5.5?t I 
3 


ir.r.,403 

330,102 

22,003 2 

30,100 1,433,503 1,203,770 SO 

13,420 12,730 6S.43I 02,701 

21,850 0,784 175,140 189,127 

er,754 sa.en 2 , 54 . 7,809 2 . 5 / 0,547 

33,273 120,013 733,027 700,033 

3,835 10,144 82,901 R9,8H 

20,070 214,015 2,020,831 2,0.77,563 

108.453 42,437 429,358 301,395 8 


855,023 11.093,503 


VAnunoH 1?: 
KATcn-iii roprra- 

! tio^, 1011-2L 

\ 

yet. 

Per cent* 

age. 

w 

11 

— 012,611 

— 5-S 


I— so.l.OtO . 

I 

02,7.70 i +1,427 +1-3 

—12,500 
— C,S’.D 



-f 

101,701 

.^•21,724 


SSi.iOC 5,105,595 
119,307 732,283 

20,010 100,110 
238,000 2,253,458 
84,110 490.393 


































scbsidtaey tables, 

SDBsmrAK? riEiE 


I 1011 - 21 . I loom 1 I I 
— — — — — — r 102/“ 


I RAJPUTAKA. 

I I 

I I — fl-;- 

I Alwar . I 

I . ' ' ' ( I 

I Bliaratpur I 


I Bnndl 
I Dholpur , 

I ^fllpur 
I Jlwlawar , 

I jfvaraull 

I -Klslrangnrli 

I Kotali 

I Laws Estaie . 
Slmbpnra CTilefship 


■S'wKAfM SivMon, 


I Abo , 

■Caa^uTira 

^QDgarpor 

^ualnlgarli ChlcfaWp 

’en-ar 

■rtabgarh 

all! 


n>*(frn Dfntwn. 


Ulkaner 

i^^Inier 


ajmee-meewaka. 

risnrea laXcolum, 


+ 6*8 I 

+ 8-9 I -20 5 

+ 0 -e I I 


Since 1881 . 

I ^ 991 . I lgjj_ I j 


rfu •> — 3*1 

+29 9 -20 


+^■0 I .j.j2.4 


- 10-8 _ 2 .j _ 


+ 12-1 I .)_ 2 .j 
--0 8 I _ 23-1 I 


-fa?. 

— 12-7 I __ 2 .! 

- 11'3 _„.o 


+16-1 / — ao-n 


+ 12*1 


I - 40-3 

-9-9 I -fO-l 

'-^■2 I -27.5 I 
"H/'S I — 24*2 I 
-205 


+-9 j + 1 M ^ 32.9 

! +J9 9 I _28-1 

+^+ I ■f 2 (;-o 1 I 


I + 0-3 I -^ 30.0 

I +9-9 -10 0 

I + 11 -^ - 31,0 j 

+!•« -lo-o 
I + 25-3 I -i 5 ,y I 

+990 I _?,o I 

-+^“•9 -If 8 


+ 32-2 

I +»'9 I -17.3 

' +99-0 -30-5 I 

+ 99-0 -I8.3 


+ 92-8 


■’ ; -fS-3 

- 9-0 ! +19.0 


—29-7 i /. 


-CO.5 
+ 0 3 , 


+ 9-1 -121 

™ 9 '^i«nd 0 aga.„a, 



203 1 

101 1 

81 

140 

— 15.4 

"0 1 






71 

CO 

09 

•fsoo 

03 1 

04 

77 1 

04 


-f«-2 

+991 '-faoc 
+'•9 -37.4 







CHAPTER 1. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Variation by Natural Divisions classified according to density. 


Trovlnco and 
Katuial Division. 



VARTATION IN PUDVIN'CHS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS (BY STATES) ^\’ITII A POPULATION PER 
SQUARE MILE AT THE COMMENCEiHENT OF THE DEC^UiE 


RAJPUTANA AN 
A3MER-3IARITARA 


RAJPUTANA . 


W cstern Division , 


Southern Division , 


Eastern Division 


AJMER>MERWARA 


Undee 150. 

' 150—300. 

Actual. 

variation. 

Propor* 
tioiial 
variation 
per cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

Propor- 
tional 
variation 
per cent. 

3 

1 

5 

G 


I8sr— 31 . 
mt—ot 

1801— II . 
1811—31 . 

+ 1,595,222 
—1.974,118 
+811,325 
—201,181 

1881—91 . 
1891—01 
1901—11 . 
1911—21 . 

+1,595,222 

—1,974,118 

+811,225 

—201,181 

1831—91 , 
1891—01 
1901— U , 
1011—21 . 

+1,101.106 

—882,254 

+253,157 

—277,868 

1881—91 . 
1891—01 
1901—11 , 
1911—21 . 

+433,365 
— 787,897 
+839,809 
+164,633 

1881—91 , 
1891—01 
1901—11 . 
1911—21 , 

+60,751 

—303,907 

+168,359 

—77,946 

1881-9X . 
1891—01 
1901—11 . 
1911— a . 



+470,659 

—331,010 

+492,182 

—484,181 

+81.636 

—65,446 

+24,433 

—6,124 



+66f,295 +13-8 

—397,063 —8*6 

+516,663 +12-3 

—490,303 — 10-3 

+470,659 +13.3 

—331,019 —8*1 

+492,182 +131 

—484,181 — 11-4 


10 11 

12 

!! +892 

+S2-2 

+224 

+5-5 

—080 

* —160 

!! +992 

+32*2 

+224 

+5-5 

—088 

—160 

!! +092 

+b22 

+224 

+5*5 

. • “—686 

.. 

.. 

—160 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vli. 


Persons per Iionsc and houses per square mile. 




ATEEiOD RTOBEE 01 PEESOES PEE HOEBB. 

Ateeiob mniBEE o? eoebes pee Squibb uieb. 

Frovlncet Natural Division and State ; 
or District. 

1021. 

1 

1911. i 

1 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

1921. 

loll. 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

1 


2 

1 

4 

5 

0 

7 

6 

0 

10 

11 

BAJPUTANA AND AJlIEB-UEnWAnA. 

4-33 

r 

4-31 ! 

5*03 

6+7 

4*8I> 

IS-2 

29 4 

23-5 

27-7 

10-4 

BAJPUTANA. 


4-33 

4-32 1 

6 09 

6-47 

4-82 


18-9 

160 

17-9 

16-3 

Eastern Division. 


^■32 

i-33 j 

5'9G 

€’11 

S’12 

33’0 

37’5 * 

27’1 

29’i 

3Z‘2 

Altvar 


4-43 

+49 i 

0+1 

5-63 


504 

56*2 

41*1 

431 

32-3 

Bharatpur 


4-20 

4-16 

0-64 

7*32 

7*33 

50-6 

67*7 

47*0 

44*1 

44*5 

Bundi 


4-23 

+30 1 

4-77 

6'67 

4-21 

100 

22-0 

16*2 

23*5 


Dholpur 


4'46 

4-64 1 

4-72 

+64 

6-16 

44*0 

491 

49-7 

52*2 


ZTafDur ..... 
Jhaiawnr 


4-36 

4+1 

6-71 

7-28 

4*D9 

344 

38+ 

25*4 




4-17 

+05 < 

610 

5'63 


23 5 

29-3 

21*0 

33*1 

34+ 

Knranli 


4*08 

4-07 1 

4-85 

4+9 

6-73 

2G4 

29 0 


28*1 

200 

KIshangaih .... 


4’80 

4-09 1 

4-07 

6-58 

4'52 

18*9 

24-0 


091 , 0 . 

29*1 

Kotah 


+24 

407 1 

+67 

4*93 

3'9G 

20*1 

27*0 

20-5 

25*7 

31*4 

Latra Estate .... 


402 

3-96 1 

5-54 

C-82 

4+4 

29+ 

341 

25+ 


3M 

Shahpura Chlcfshlp . 


4'38 

4-20 , 

3-98 

4-6G 

4-77 

272 


20-5 

33-7 

2G-8 

Tonk 


4-20 

4-24 1 

5-25 

4-52 


20+ 


20*4 

330 

28*8 

Southern Divisiin, 


4‘32 

4-07 ' 

3‘S5 

4-49 

i-33 

25'0 

21’5 

20’S 

26’S 


Abut 


3*00 









BM 

Banswara .... 


4-7G 

+39 

5-65 

301 


2+9 ! 

234 

10-4 

24*5 


Dungarpur .... 


4-53 

+18 

3*58 

4-34 

4+4 

28 0 1 

26-3 

19 3 

15-7 

13*5 

Kushalgarh CWcfshJp . . 


5-OD 

4-76 

4+1 



169 ‘ 

13C 

10-8 

Mewat 


4*23 

402 

3-71 

4-61 

+ 15 

25-0 ; 

25*3 

21*S 

29+ 

s'S'? 

Partabgarh .... 


4-30 

3-90 

3’53 

415 

4-2G 

17*0 

18-2 

16*7 

23-9 

21*0 

'Slrohl ..... 

• 

4*16 

4-08* 1 

S-00* 

4-36* 

4-63* 

22-0 ! 

23-6* 

20*2* 

22*0* 

15‘B* 

UV'/rrn Division. 


i-36 

i‘48 ‘ 

4'iG 

S’23 

4'35 

7‘9 ! 

S'5 

7‘S 

S’9 

7‘0 

Bikaner 


+54 

+59 1 

B'02 

013 

+73 

0-2 

66 

50 

5*8 


falsalmcx 

• 

8-84 

- 4*22 1 

4‘13 

+58 

4-12 

1-1 ! 

1*3 

1*1 

1*6 

1*6 

WantTjr .... 

. 

4-S2 

4+6 

+33 

6 02 

4*58 

12*2 1 

13*2 

12*8 

1+4 

11*1 

AJMER-MERWAKA. 


423 

408 * 

4-44 

5-Sd 

719 

43 S 

1 

45-3 

39 8 

37'6 

23-7 • 


•Inrina.Ml. Abn. 

t Area leased during the present decade and formed Into a separate unit. 











































CHAPTER II. 


I’fic Population of Cities, Towns and Villages. 


1. The following lablos exhibit, statistics on which discussion in this Dnuiotdijcuiiioa. 
Chapter is based : — 

Imperial Talde I (Part II of tliis report) shows the general distribution of 
the population over urban and rural areas ; Table III .shows its distribution 
over towns and A'illages, classified according to the size of their rcsj)cctivc popu- 
lations ; Table lY, the grouping oC towns by classes and the variations in their 
populations since ISSl ; and Ta!)lc T, the distribution of tonus by Stales 
or Districts and bv religion. 

The Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter illustrate : — 

(?) The distribution of population between towns and villages. 

(?/) The number per mille of the total population and of each main 
religion, who live in towns. 

(Hi) The classification of towns by population and the per centago of 
variation and proportion of sexes in each class. 

(iv) The density, per ccnl age of variation, population of sexes in cities 
and principal towns. 

2. The place-' treated as towns consist of three classes, viz., Mimicipalities, ntttniuoaoiioira. 
together with Civil Lines, if any, not actually included within JEnnicipal 

limits Cantonments and other idaces which were t reated as towns for census 
purposes. In deciding the ])laccs, which were to ijc included in the last 
category, their importance as centres of trade, their historic associations, the 
character of their population und the relative don'iily of dwelling houses 
were taken into cousidcr.alion. The defiuition of a town was virtually the 
same as in 1911, only those clusters of houses which had a population of 
not IciS than 5,1)00 were to be treated as towns according to the definition 
given in the Imperial Census Code, but the numerical limit bad to be relaxed 
in Jlajputana so as to include certain places having urban characteristics. 

Suburbs have this time been included in their principal towns. 

3. I’hc statement on the margin shows variation.s in the number of towns KnmitrottoKm. 

from one census to another in the 
Provinces. 

Jlajputana — (Natural Divisions). 

It would apjxjar that there has boon 
a steady increase in the number of 
towns in every decade in the Pro- 
vince, though the position of some 
of tlicm 1ms been changing from 
one class to nnotlior in each suc- 
cessive decade. As stated by 
Mr. Kcaly, in his report of 191 1, 
the Provincial Superintendent, has 
' very little data to go on to aid 
him in his decision and, as a result, 
he is compelled generally to admit 
all places treated ns towns in the 
previous censuses. lie has, moreover, to add to the list such other places as 
arc recommcmled bj’’ the Darbars concerned. 

Of llie 112 towns registered in this census, the 27 detailed in tho margin 

have been added anew since 1901 

*1001 11 and the remaining 115 have con- 

Jpl ■;;;■■■■ jo tinned on the list for the last thirty 

ToM ’ ~o 7 — yeur.H. Again, of these 115, 81 

• KxtisJ'TOOf Jf.lhpar » jf arb, U /11.9 i»riiil elly (icn), IiaVO bOOU cliaUglUg thoir cIuSSCS 
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CHAPTEE 11.— THE POPHEATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND YIEDAGES. 


Hew towns. 


Kamtiet at Towns in 
Kstaral Dinsioss. 


decade to decade and tlie 34 named 
assigned to them : — 

Class. 

Class I. Over 100,000 
Class II. 50,000 to 100,001 

Class III. 20,000 to 50,000 


below have remained within the class now 


Stale 

Town. 

Jaipur 

. Jaipur. 

Bikaner 

. Bikaner. 

Marwar 

. J odhpur. 

Kotah 

. Kotah. 

Mewar 

. Udaipui', 

Tonk 

. Tonk. 


Class IV. 10,000 to 20,000 


Class V. 5,000 to 10,000 


. Bharatpur 
Bikaner 
Jaipur 
Marwar 
, Alwar 
Banswara , 
Bharatpur . 
Bikaner 
Dholpur 
Jaipur 


Die 


. Chura and Batangaih. 

. Patehpuv, Jhunjhunu, Nawalgarh and llamgarh. 

. Bali and Nagaur. 

, Tijara. 

. Banswara. 

, Bayana 
Beni. 

. Bajakheia. 

. Biss.au, Chirawa, Daosa, Gang.apur, ICheti i, Kotputli, 
Lalsot, Malpuna, Sri Madhopur and Surajg.arh. 

. Jalor and Pipar. 

. Nathdwara. 

. Sirohi. 

Apner-Ilerwara. — ^The only change that took place in the Province, was 
the addition of Deoli Cantonment in 1911. 

4. The places which have been classed as towns, for the first time are 

named in the margin. Of these, Bliadra, 
Dungargarh and Sapotra have been 
treated as towns on account of their 
liaving Municipalities ; Bidasar and Bajal- 
desar, owing to their urban characteristics ; 
and Lakheri, Handrail, Makraua and 
Keshoraipatan being centres of trade. 
Amber lias been admitted as it is the 


hlarwar 

Mewar 

Sirohi 


State. 

'i own. 

Bikaner . . . 

lihadra. 

Bidasar. 

Dungargarh. 

Rajaldcsar# 

Bondi , , 

Koslioraipatan. 

LakUcri. 

Jaipur . . . 

Amber. 

Karauli . 

Handrail. 

S.apotra. 

Marwar . 

Makrana. 


ancient capital of the State and has historical associations attached to it. 

5. Bastern Division . — The Eastern Division comprising' 12 States 


Stats. 

Nujibkb ov TOTTHS IK 

1021 

1911 

1901 

1801 

1. . , . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2. Bharatpur , , 

7 

7 

V 

7 

3. Bondi . , 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4. Dholpor . 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Jaipilr • , • 

38J 

37t 

37i 

37 

6. Jhalawar * . « 

2 

2 

2 

2 

?. Karanli 

3 

1 

1 

1 

B. Kisliaogarli 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0. Kotah 

4 

4 

4 

4 

lO. Lana (Estate) . 

« t • 


• •• 

... 

11. Shalipnra (Chiefship) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12. Tonk 

5 

6 

2 


Total 

77i 

72 i 

eoj 1 70 


comprising' iz states (in- 
eluding one Chiefship and one 
Estate ) has the largest number of 
towns in it. The statement in 
the margin shows the number of 
towns in each unit in this census 
as compared with that in the previ- 
ous censuses. In the States of 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Kisliangarh, 
Jlialawar and Kolah and in the 
Sliahpm’a Chiefship, the number has 
remained stationary throughout. 
Of the remaining 6, Bundi and 
Earanli, had each two added to their roll in the decade, the addition of one to 
Jaipui’ has been explained in the preceding paragraph. Sironj, Pirawa and 
Ohhabra belonging to Tonk were transferred in 1911 from the Central India 
Agency and brought on the list of this Province, thus raising the number from 
2 to 5. Dholpnr alone lost one in 1901 by the absorption of Damaiipur in the 
City. Lawa has no town. 

Western Division . — Next comes the Western Division with 39 towns and 

a half. This division comprises three 
States of which Marwar occupies the 
first position and Jaisalmer the last, 
with one town, the Capital of tbe State. 
The increase of four towns in Bikaner is 
only recent. The addition of Makrana 
shown in paragraph 4 has been coun- 
teracted by merging into the J odhpur 
City, of its suburbs, which used hitherto 
to he treated as a separate town. 


state. 

Numseb or Towss 

IN 

1921 

lOll 

1901 

1891 

1. Bikaner . 

13 

9 

9 

9 

2. Jaisalmer . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3. Manvnr 

261 

25} 

26J 

26 

Total 

39} 

35} 

30} 

36 


\ 
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Souiheru J)ivisio)i.'~Ti]ns DiTision is composed of 6 States, one Obief- 

ship and a District under British Adminis- 

tration. Mewar stands first in respect of 
1021 1011 1001 1801 tbc number of towns which has remained 

steady throughout. Next comes Sirolii 

kmnsnkra 1 ■"i '"i "‘i with. fouT. It had ouly One town in 1891, 

3. ntinmnnir . .3311 tliG numhcr in tlic following decado juiuped 

s.'jtc^nr ! 11 11 "ii ’ll up to five. The di’op of One, this time, is 

j>- j 5 I j due to the exclusion of Abu on account 

' "'to4i *. ! — Si" — 51 si iT 0^ covered by it, with some addi- 

tion, having been leased by the State to the 

British Government : it is now treated as a separate unit. Kushalgarh, Partah- 
garh and Banswara, lilco Mowar, have retained their original strength. 


Stnto. 

1021 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1. Abu . 

1 




2. BtTiswara . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3. nnamrinir . 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4. Kmhalcarli , 

1 

1 




5, MoT^ftr 

11 

11 

14 

11 

G. Parlnl'garli . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7. Sirolii • 

1 

5 

5 

1 

Total 

26 

25 

on 

18 


T/ie XJvhan pojnilation. 


6. Columns 5 — 0 of the Subsidiary Table III, attached to this chapter give aenemi. 
the variation per cent, between tlie population of towns in one census and 

of the same places in the succeeding censuses (irrespective of any of them 

having changed its Class or 
fallen from the category of 
towns in any decade). These 
variations are exhibited in the 
margin. Eajputana shows an 
increase in the 1881-91 decade 
and a gradual decline thereafter. 

The net decrease between 1881 — 

1921 is ll'l, which indicates that a number of jilaccs, classed as towns in 1881, 
have lost their urban character. Ajmcr-jMcrwara has, on the contrary, been 
showing an upward tendency throughout. The considerable rise of variation 
in the decado may, as already explained, be ascribed to the Drs Pair, the 
effect of wliicli on tlic Urban population has been dealt with iir paragraph 9 iufra, 
but the figures in column G are a sure indo.x of the growth of urban population. 

The figures in column 10 of the Subsidiary Table are the result of the 
comparison of (he total population of each class in 1921, with the total of the 
same class in 1881, and show a deficit of 5 per cent, in Bajputaua and a rise 
of 79 per cent, in Ajmer-jilcrwara. 

7. Hajputdua — The population of towns varies from l_2Pj207,.in the simot towns, 
largc.'^t (Jaipur City) to 857 in the smallest (Kotra~]Me_y:ar). The average 
]^TOlgtltnrpGr town i.s 

Ajmer-Mencara . — The largest population is in Ajmer, viz,, 113,512 and the 
.smallest in the Deoli Cantonment 3, <171, while the average per town is 32,939. 

S. The proportion of females to every one thousand males residing seiptopotiion. 
in towns {vide Subsidiary Table HI) is 922 in Bajputaua and 720 in Ajme^- 
Iklcrwara. The corresponding figures for the total popiilation (including 
rural and urban) are 899 and 837, respectively. The comparatively low 
proportion of fcm;ilc.s in .A jmcr-Hcrwura, is partly dne to the presence, in a 
comparatively small population, of the two cantonments of bfasirahad and 
Deoli, wherein a larger number of European soldiers are unmarried and most of 
the Indian soldiers reside singly. It may further be attributed to the fact 
that the Bailway hcadqimrtors and workshops, otc., in the Ajmer City and the 
textile industries in the town of Bcawar, employ a largo number of immigrants, 
some of A\hom probably leave thoir womcn-folk behind. To _thcse may ho 
added the largo influx of pilgrims into the Ajmor City on the occasion of 
the Drs Pair, mo.st of whom wore males. 


rroTlncc. 

ipn-21 

IfU-ll 


1S81-CI 

lesMMi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

c 

llajpnl'.iia 

Ajmcr-JIrnvam 

-GT 

-G-7 

-sr> 

+ 13-'. 

—11*1 

+ 17-3 

+ 7-9 

+ rj'fi 

+ 29 8 

4 75-2 


The figures of cities, given in column 4 of Subsidiary Table IV and repro- 

1. Alw-or , PIO 7. .Tr,ai,,mr . 8W ^^uccd on tho margin for facility of 

2 . Bimraijmr 75H 8. Ko) iii . 888 reference, show that tho proportion of 

y. iiikanfr . 8 !)l • ’>012 fcinalcs varics little from town to town 

4. BuikIi . '.)C!t ]0. ua-iiliar . 888 , • o • xii j m i 

c. B!ioipt.r , 802 11 . Ajmer . G 70 oxccpt in 3, vtz., Blmi'atpur (738), Tonk 

C. .Jaipur . 80 f I (1,012) and Ajmor (G79). The causes of 

ihoso large variations will ho dealt with in their appropriate places. 
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DlitribnUon ol Urban 
roinlaiion by Bellglon. 


All religions . 

■ 


. 143 

Aniuiist 



16 

Christian 



740 

Hindu 



. 116 

Jain 



2S4 

Musalinan 



384 

Sikh 



68 


of 

in 


Tlajputana 

Mnsalmans 


' 9. Taking the two provinces combined, 143 persons out of every 1,000 live 
in towns and cities. The figures of each of the main religions, abstracted from 

Subsidiary Table II, are given in the 
margin. The proportion of Christians 
living in towns as compared with villages 
is the highest, being 749 per mille. It is 
587 per mille in B.ajpntana and 893 in 
Ajmer-kllerwara, the higher proportion 
in the latter being due to the presence 
the British troops at . Nasirabad and the employment of Christians 
large numbers in Railway Administration at Ajmer. In Rajputana 
they mostly reside at' Abu, and at Kljarari (Sirohi), Jodhpur, Bikaner, etc., 
the former being the seat of' the Local Administration, as well as a 
Sanitarium for the British soldiers, and the latter having Railway colonies or 
Workshops. After Christians, Mnsalmans show a great inclination to live 
in towns. Their proportion is 384 in the provinces together, 355 in 
and 639 in Ajmer-Meru'ara. As compared with others 
take more readily to industrial pursuits and businesses of • 
sorts than to agriculture. Their ratio in Ajmer is particularly high, owing 
to the existence of the Dargah of Khwaja Sahib, which supports a large number 
of attendants, hangers-on, pilgrims, menials and the like and partly to the 
number of Mnsalmans employed in the railway workshops. To the 639, the 
TJrs Pair has contributed about 116 per mille. 

Like Mnsalmans, Jains also take readil}'’ to pursuits other than agriculture 
and are mostly money-lenders, cloth merchants, etc. Hindus are mostly 
agriculturists and consequently their proportion is low'er in towns. The 
Animists are hilly people and naturallj'- averse to living in towns. Their 
proportion is therefore the lowest. The proportion of Sikhs in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Meiwara together, is as low'- as 68, but it leaps to 986 in Ajmer-Merw'ara, 
taken separately. This is due to their presence in large numbers in the Ajmer 
City, where they are employed in railway workshops and other various offices. 

Natural l)ivisions . — ^Looking ■ at the 
figm’es of the Hatural Divisions, the 
X^roportion of urban population of all 
religions, is as high as 168 per mille in 
the Western Division, against the pro- 
vincial average of 134. The Southern 
Division has the lowest nrmiber of towns 
and consequently shows the smallest 
figure of 78. 

The Eastern Division contains the largest number of towns but 
gives a proportion of 144, w^hich is lower than that in the Western Division, 
the reason being that most of the towns in the former division belong to a 

lower class than in the 
latter. Tlie statement 
on the margin gives 
two sets of figures by 
Natural Divisions : one 
gi-ving relation per 
mille ;vbich, each reli- 
gion in the urban area 
alone, bears to its res- 
Xiective total strength 
and the other which 
each does to total (rural 

and urban) population. 

The contrast is most 

marked in the case of Christians on the one hand and the Hindus on the other. 
The proportions in the two sets in the case of the former are 808 and ‘3 
respectively in the Western Division, -w'hile in the case of the latter on the 
contJary — 129 and 847. Mnsalmans and Jains follow suit with Christians. 
This is a clear index of the proclivity of each religion living in urban or rural 
area. 


Proritico and 
Division. 

N 

Nnuibcr 

of 

tovrns. 

Proportion 
to All 
Religions. 

Majpulatia . . 

142 

134 

Western Division . . 

39} 

158 

Sontiiern . 

25 

78 

Eastern „ . . 

77} 

144 


Natural 

Division. 

(ClTAPTEIl II,) 
KUMBER per MILLB 
or POPULATION WHO 
LITE IN TOWNS AND 

WHO ABB— 

(CnATTEB IV.) 
Nombeb per itmiE op 

THE TOTAr. rOrUEAtlOK 
■WHO AEB — 


Hindn. 

Jain. 

Musal- 

mau. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Hindu. 

Jain. 

Mnsal- 

man. 

Cbris- 

tmn. 

Safpiilana, 









Western . 

129 

-316 

343 

808 

847 

60 

96 

•3 

Southern 

70 

175 

476 

846 

693 

45 

■ 36 

•5 

Eastern . . • 

IIG 

333 

344 

443 

874 

12 

111 

•6 


■v 

\ 


ITKBAN POPULATTOK. 
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Pro\inces nnd 
J^^atnral Bi\i<?ions. 


Jtajpuiana 
Bnstera Division « 
Southern ,, 
Western ,, 
Ajmcr-Mcnvara . 


Number ber 10.000 wno li\e rs 

AKD "WHO ARB — 

TOWN’S 

Anv- 

mist 

Hindn. 

Jain. 

Mnstl- 

mnn. 

Chria^ 

Imn. 

Others 

5S 


59J 

2,424 

22 

16 

6 

7,019 

293 

2,650 

IS 

U 

4t3 

fl,2S0 

1,017 

2,190 

Si 

16 

6 

G,875 

993 

2,094 

16 

IS 

s 

0,917 

3S0 

3,9ji 

300 

114 


10. In dealing Tvith tlie distribution of urban popirlation, it is interesting 

to compare tbe composition of the 
population of towns by religion. 
The figures given in the margin 
have been abstracted from Sub- 
sidiary Table IV, (Chapter IV). 
The average town of Bajputaua 
contains 69 Hindus, 21 Musalmans, 
6 Jains and 1 belonging to other 
religions, in every hundred of the 
population. In other words Jains 
and Hindus combined contribute 

three-fourths towards the urban population, and Musalmans almost the rest. 

Looking at tbe composition of Hatural Divisions by religion, it is apparent 
that the Hindus exceed the provincial average in tbe Eastern Division and fall 
below it in the Southern. 3ains go far beyond their provincial average both in 
Southern and Wesl-ern Divisions—while in the Eastern their proportion falls as 
low as half the provincial average. In the case of Musalmans their proportion 
in the Eastern Division over-rims the provincial proportion and falls short in 
tlieotlier Divisions. The proportion of Christians and Animists in the Southern 
Division is the highest among the divisions and the province as a whole. 

11. Jiajptdana and Ajmer-Mcrioara . — The mai’giual figures abstracted from 

Subsidiary Table IV, (Chapter II), show 
that in the two provinces combined, tbe 
population is thetbiclcest in Jaipur and the 
thinnest in Abu. The density of none of 
the touTis or cities other than Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Dungarpur, Alwar, Bikaner and 
Jhalrapatan Chaoni, runs beyond four 
digits. The area of the remaining towns 
is generally not known. 

— The density in cities ranges 
from 1,898 to over 4.0,000 per square mile, 
while in selected towns, which are also the 
cainials of the States, after u'liicb they 
are named, it varies from 1,600 to over 
18,000. licliable figures of area are not 
available except for tbe largest towns. 


Ciiias and towns. 

Density i>or sqnaro mile. 

1. . . 

40,089 

2, Jodlipur . 

27,216 

3. Dun^rpur 

18,316 

4. Alwar ,, 

15,761 

5. Bikanor . 

13,832 

6. JlinlrapaUn Chaoni . 

11,094 

7' Knshalgrnrii . . 

9,103 

8* licVxi • * ' 

8,140 

9. Bc.iwnr « • # 

7,flS6 

10, Kotah 

7,519 

11. Ajincr 


12. Kaninli . 

6,526 

13, Bhnratpnr 

4.783 

14. Kisliannarli . 

4,726 

15. Dholpnr , . 

3,058 

16. Bundi 

2.301 

17. Na^lraliad • 


IS. Toni; 

1,89S 

19. Partahgarh , . 

1,530 

20. Abn 

40S 


It is, thereCorc, impracticable to form an estiihale of the density of population, 
which might give an a 2 )proximalo idea of actual congestion in an ordinary town. 

Ajmer-Mencara . — In Ajmer-ljrcrwara the range of density lies between 
2;000 and 8,000. 

12, In the absence of vital statistics no discussion, 'however elaborate, 
can he effective and interesting, in tracing l.hc growth or decline of the’ popula- 
tion, de facto. Another factor of equal importance in carrying on tlic 
discussion further, is that of migration. Unhappily, statistics for neither 
of these are available for any of the towns excepting some of the cities 
of Bajpuiana and their want makes the task of tracing the causes of 
variations, with any degree of accuracy, an impracticability. Remarks in respect 
of variations of considerable magnitude will, tborcforc, have to be confined to the 
inferences, drawn from the study and analysis of tJic figure.s given in Imperial 
Tables IV and V. Of the places classed a.s towns in 1911, those showing an 

increase of 20 per cent, or more are noted on 
the margin. ’ Of these Bikaner, Snratgarb 
iind Sagwara are progressive towns and have 
shown an increase in their population in 
every decade, while the rest a decrease 
only in 1901 — 1931, which was apparently 
due to plague. The increase in the present 
decade may he explained j)artly by the fact, 
that people wlio had left during plague 


liliamtpnr 

niinsawiir 

23 ]ier rent. 

Bikaner . 

Bikaner. 

21 „ 


Siirat"arli 

28 „ „ 

Diinpnrpxir 

Sag rain 

23 ,. „ 

Jaipur . 

Daosa . 

28 „ „ 


MnlinbnTpnr , 

' »> ;» 


.‘^Ii.alipni'a 

2t „ „ 


Sndri * 


i^tewar , 

Katlulwnrn . 


Tonk . 

Kimbilicra 

‘’0 

« /I 


returned home afterwards and partly to natural growth. 


Composition o! UtbaQ 
popi^abon. 


Density of population 
in Towns. 


iRccent ol 
population In towns. 
Raiputana. 
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Alwar 



Bnbror . 


22 per cent. 




Ciovindjjarh . 


22 

ty 

99 




Raj^rii 


24 

93 

99 

Jaipur • 



Bns^a . • 


22 

>3 

99 

>■> • 



Haraina 


2S 

«♦ 





Samod . 


21. 

91 

99 




Sawai ]^^adhopu^ 

33 

9> 

99 

jj 



Toda Bhim 


28 



Jaisalmcr 



.Taisalmor 


30 



Kiibangarli 



Ropnagar 


27 

9) 

it 

Srnnvar . 



Balofcra 


26 


99 




Didwann 


33 






.Taitaran 


27 






Xagaur . 


21 

tf 

99 




PncliWiadra » 


24 


99 




Pall 

. 

22 

99 

99 




Pokaran 


24 

»> 


Mewar . 



Kherwara 


21 

>» 

99 


Tile marginally noted towns 
display a decrease of 20 per 
cent, or orer in their respec- 
tive populations. Khenvara 
is a Military Station in Mewar. 
Its decrease is perhaps due to 
the movement of troops, 
stationed there. The fall in 
the rest of the towns is more 
or less in line with the 
general decrease in the States to 
which they respectively belong. 
The attack of influenza was 
very severe in this decade and 
its effects are self-evident. 


Distribution and growth 
olponntation In towns 
classified according to 
sire. 


Class. 

Size. 

Rajputaka. 

AjMFii-MEnvrABi. 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

I 

100,000 and over 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




11 

60,000—100,000 . 

2 

2 

3 

4 

... 

1 

1 

1 

HI 

20,000— 50,000 . 

6 

7 

6 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

IV 

10,000— 20,000 . 

19 

24 

26 

30 

1 



• •• 

V 

6,000— 10,000 . 

68 

59 

63 

81 

1 

2 

1 

1 

VI 

2,000— 6,000 . 

62 

39 

29 

e> 

1 

• •• 



VII 

Under 2,000 . 

4 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

142 

133 

128 

124 

6 

6 


4 


jV*ct«—ExclusiTe of cities there arc only fotir clas<c^ of towns in the Imi>erlal Table, but to brine 
-• ’ * th( 


them 


13, The number of towns falling in each class (see Imperial Table IV) is 

compared in the 
margin with the 
correspon ding 
figures of pre- 
vious censuses. 
Jaipur is the 
only place which 
can feel proud 
of retaining its 
position in the 
first class. There 
were four towns 
in the second 
class in 1891, 

v\z.i Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jodhpur. Of these, Bharatpnr lost its posi- 
tion in 1901 and Alu'ar followed suit in the next decade. Neither of them has 
since regained its lost position nor is there any likelihood of their doing so in 
the near future. Bikaner and Jodhinir have remained in this class throughout. 
The third class was composed of six towuis in 1891, viz., Bundi, Jhalrapatan 
(Ohaoni), Karauli, Kotali, Tonk and Udaipur (Mewar). The number remained 
the same in 1921, though the towns were different from those of 1891. Bundi, 
Jhalrapatan (Chaoni) and Karauli lost their position and w^ent to a lower class 
and were replaced by Alwar and Bharatj)ur from the higher class and Sikar from 
the lower. There have been numerous variations in the number of towns in the 
next three classes with the result of a net gain of 16 since 1891. The changes 
mainly represent the rise and fall in the population in each successive decade 
and consequent interchange from one class to another. 


all wiflifn the parricir of the former hare been am ilgamatcd with the litter and the two 

together split tip into seven cbisses. 


The marginal table shows what substantial changes have taken place in 

these classes and 
how the present 
number shows 
the increase of 
16. The figures 
given represent 
only such places, 
as have either 
evolved out of 
the category of 
villasres or have 


Class. 

Size. 

1921. 

3911. 

1901. 

Number 

included. 

Number 

excluded. 

Number 

included. 

Number 

excluded. 

Number 

included. 

Number 

excluded. 

IV 

10,000—20,000 


... 

1 


1 

... 

V 

6,000—10,000 

4 

... 

1 

1 

4 

7 

VI 

2,000— 5,000 

5 

... 

4 


4 

... 


Total 

9 


6 

1 

9 

7 


merged into it. 


There was no town in the VII class in 1891. Pour have since been 
placed in it. Kotra being a cantonment was treated as a town for the first 
time in 1901 and still continues as such. Sapotra (Karauli) has been newly 
added this time, and Pachhhadra (]\Iarwar) and Kherwara (Mewar) have comQ 
down from a higher class. 





^ «»«», JSS^ 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


18S1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


^i^jputana 

m°i’749 I I S 740,675 

9,853,306 1 45ofn| 10,600,336 
10,530,432 I 1 3 ^?'o£? 8,394,260 
9,844 384 9,157,172 

/ l,31y,642 / 8,526,742 


460,722 
542,358 
476,912 
501,395 

495,271 


92,003 

123 915 
129,411 
140,394 
164,697 


368,719 

418,443 

347,501 

361,001 

330,674 


«op popSi™ g|ss.t, 

utban and rural areM ^ 

Sr-'n";?, ‘5» la 

stp'-Hv presents 

figures ^ 

arv ^ '^empor- 

n/en^ ^90] 

per cent^^ S^iined 2 

S^VLs t l’™»tde. 
«actJpto°ae sameST 

in 1 8 Si A • -T as 

a-'ae'c„n1C'^“.«ra, 

steady rise ^ 

of ^"ures 

net eain ra-p /JO.-. ee a 


“et gain of « 

in favour of 1921^ P"" 


variation Pfr 
rural population of the 
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BUtiibationTof 
popnlation between 
States and Districts 
Katnral Smsions. 


Deflolfion of Village. 


Variation 

nnmber oI vUlages. 


Villages classified 
according to Fopnla- 
tiOQ. 


15. The diagram on the opposite page illustrates the proportion per 
cent, of the population of the Provinces,- Natural Divisions, and States and 
Districts, Jiving in uihan and rural areas and the distribution of the urban 
population according to the classification of toivns. 


The Bural Topulation. 


16. The definition of ‘ village ’ -vras : — 

“ Village denotes the area demarcated for revenue purposes as a' Matiza, 
provided that, where such a village or part of a village forms j)art of the area 
of a town, such village or such jjart of a village will be included in the town, 
remaining part, if any, being treated for census purposes as a village. ” 

“ Village includes all the hamlets situated within the area of a Eevenue 
Mausa. ” 


“Porest tracts, not included within the boqndaries of a Bevenue Mausa, 
will be entered as separate villages, the boundaries being those recognised hy 
the Forest Department.” 




Tear. 




AcTUAIi 

Vaeiation. 


Jiaj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Mer^>ara. 

Bsj- 1 Ajmer- 
putaun.jMenvnra. 

1881 . 






29,913 

739 



1891 






31,023 

741 

+ 1,110 

+ 2 

1901 






30,609 

740 

— 414 

-1 

1911 






32,211 

743 

+ 1,663 

+ 3 

1921 


• 


• 


32,412 

746 

+ 141 

+ 3 


17. The marginal 
table shows the varia- 
tions in the number 
of villages since 1881. 
Towns and Cities 
having been separate- 
ly dealt with, have 
been excluded. 


NUMBER PER MILLE. 


Eaiputaxa. 


The village presents a ■\vell-recognised unit in Bajputana and Ajmer- 
]\Ierwara. The variation in the number of villages, is not due to any miscon- 
ception, connected with the application of the definition. Some of the main 
reasons for variations in the number of villages, as compared with 1911, may 
be said to be (1) desertion or re-inbabitation of villages, (2) iuelusion of 
hamlets in parent villages and (3) declaration of certain hamlets as Bevenue 
Mauzas, on re-settlement or on other grounds. 

18. Imperial Table I gives the classification of total population into Urban 

and Bural areas. The classification of 
rural population has been irorked out in 
Subsidiary Table I to this Chapter. A 
comparative ' table is given in the margin, 
showing the number per mille of the 
rural popidation, falling in each class. 

iBajptdana, — More than half the rural 
people in Rajputana reside in villages, with 
a population under 500, nearly two-fifths 
In those 600 to 2,000 and about one-tw'elfth 
in decent sized villages, with 2,000 to 
6,000 inhabitants. Similar proportions 
prevail in the Eastern and Western Divi- 
sions, though in the latter, the actual 
proportions are slightly diffei-eht from 
those in the Eastern. In the Southern 
Division nearly five-eighths live in the lowest class, about one-third in the next 
upper and approximately one-twentieth in the class with a population of two 
to five thousand. 


Class. 

Province. 

iiaturat 

Divisions, 

Eastern. 

Sontiicrn. 

E 

c? 

I. 5,000 and over 

1 

1 



II. 2,000 to 5,000 

79 

85 

52 

89 

lU. &O0 to 2,000 

393 

399 

324 

442 

IV. Under 500 

627 

515 

624 

469 


Ajmer- 

Mervrara 


198 

433 

369 


Nahiral Divisions . — Among Divisions taken as a w’hole. Western takes 
the lead in the II and III classes, but goes to the bottom in the IV. Eastern 
Division stands second in all the three classes and Southern occuj)ies the 
first place in the lowest class and the last in the II and III classes. 

The highest proportion per mille of persons residing in the second 
class villages, is found in Jaipur and the lowest in Karauli. In the third class 
Lawa Estate shows the highest proportion while Jaisalmer the lowest, being 805 
and 209 respectively. Abu and Kushalgarh have their entire rural population 
iu the low'est class and had this nob been the case, Jaisalmer W’ould have had 
the foremost position. Law'a has the lowest proportion, vis,, 196. 
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A pillage with a population of just over 5,000 and a shade of urbanity 
attached to it, can justly claim to he classed as a town. It is rather a matter of 
chance than reason, that Bandikui which comes within the elastic definition 
of a town, escaped admission into that category. It is difScult indeed to assign 
any definite reason why in some States people should collect in the larger tj^e 
of villages more than in others, though it is easy to understand that in the 
Jungly and Hilly States, like those in the Southern Division, they cannot do so. 


Slean between 

Viueges (Towns 
Inolnded). 


Average popalstion per 
vm&se in diflerent 
Natural Dlvisloni. 


Ajmei'-Menmra. — Ajmer-Merwara shows a largo proportion of popula- 
tion in the class of villages having 600 to 2,000 population. The rest of the 
population is distributed in the second and fourth classes approximately in the 
proportion of ^ and I respectively. 

19. Assuming, for the pui’poses of comparison, that all the liome-steads 
in such a village were brought together to one place and that throughout 
the Provinces each village repi'esented one point, the mean distance between 
such villages in the Provinces combined and severally in each Natural 

Division in Raj- 
putana would be as 
noted on the margi7i. 
The provincial fig- 
ures for Eajputana 
and Ajmer-SIerwara 
are 2T5 and 2‘08 
miles respectively. 
The figures in 
columns 3, 4 and 5 
show that of all the 
Divisions in Baj- 
putana, the Southern 
is the most thickly 
studded and the Western the thinnest. This latter tract is ill-watered and 
mostly unproductive and a large portion thereof lies in the desert. The 
precarious nature of the cultivation and the fact that the sujiply of water in the 
wells is constantly failing and turning brackish, stands iji the way of the 
formation of villages. 

20. The figures in the last column of the statement on the margin have, for 

easy reference, been abstracted from the 
Subsidiary Table I and show the average 
population per village in the Provinces 
and Natural Divisions. Ajmen-Merwara 
shows the highest (443), and is followed 
by the Western Division (321). Southern 
Division stands the lowest on the list in 
tliis respect, whilst the Eastern oceujjies 
the middle position. The fall in the 
provincial average of Bajputana from 285 

(1911) to 272 (1921) is mainly^ due to loss in the population and partly to 
increase in the number of villages from 32,271 in 1911 to 32,412 in 1921. 


Province and Nutnral 
Division. 

Poimla- 

t'lon. 

Number 

viiinges. 

Avemgo 
popula- 
tion per 
villng^c. 

1, Ajmer-Merwara . 

330,!>74 

746 

443 

2, Hajpuiana . 

8,5S6,742 

32,442 

272 

3. Eastern Division . 

4,4rC,027 

35.143 

296 

4. Sontheru Division . 

1,8.-.7.018 

10,516 

179 

5. Western Division , 

2,1C.3.0.')7 

0.747 

321 


Statement shotoin^ the mean distance heitceen the tillages. 


Provinro and Natural 
Division. 

Area in 
square lullca. 

Number of 
inhauitod 
villngos and 
towns. 

Nninher of 
villages in 
100 square 
miles 

(calculated). 

Jfenn dis- 
tance in 
miles 

(calculated). 

1 

o 


4 

5 

Haj^xitana and Jjmer- 
jl/ ertoara. 

134,693 

33,305 

2n 

2-15 

Jlajpufana . 

123,937 

32,564 

25 

215 

Southern Division 

18,999 

10,541 

55 

1-46 

Eastern Division . 

35,618 

15,226i 

42 

l-OO 

Western Division 

74,840 

6,78Ci 

9 

3-6S 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

2,711 

761 

23 

2-03 


population 
per ViUaBO by States 
and Distticts* 


Average area per 
Village. 


21. Taking the States separately, tlie average is the highest in Sirohi, viz., 
409 and the lowest, viz,, 94 in the Kushalgarh Chiefship. But if the States 
where Bhil population is prominent, be omitted, Marwar with 391 would replace 
Sii’ohi, and Jaisalmer (129) Kushalgarh. Marwar was first in 1911. Its 
j)lace has now been taken by Sirohi, which was fourth at that time. Shahpura 
Chiefship which was ninth in 1911, has risen to the third place. Excepting 
Lawa and Partabgarh, which occupy the same position as they did in 1911, all 
the other States have gone doivn, some by one or two steps and others by 
more than two. Alwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur, in spite of their greatest 
density, have each lost two steps. 

22. The total area of the Provinces combined and severally divided by the- 
total number of inhabited villages (including towns) gives aji average of about 
4 square miles per village. But this is not the area exclusively imder village 
sites. It is the area constituting a Eevenue Village. 



CITIES. 


65 


Cities^ 

23. Tlie population of Cities including Suburbs, Avhererer sucb exist, and Ofnerai. 
])er centage of variation (1911-21) arc shown on the margin. There were 9 cities 

in the two provinces in 


City. 


Poimlnlioii, 


Per cen- 
fflgo of 
varia- 
{ioti 

1911-21. 



Hajpxxtana^ 





AlTTTir 




4-1,700 

+ .8--t 

Hbnratpnr 




33,105 

- 1-2 

Pikanor 




69,410 

■h 21-3 

Cnmli 




10,105 

- 17-8 

Dholpnr 




10,200 

- 18-7 

.Taipur 




120.207 

- 12-3 

Jotlhpnr 




73.480 

- 7-9 

KolaU 




31.707 

- 3-2 

Tonic . 




30,374 

- 10-3 

Udaipur 




31.780 

+ 4-7 


Ajmfr^’Mtrxt'ara* 





Ajmer 

. 

• 


113.512 

+ 31-7 





Population 

Pensity 

Xo. 

Towns. 



(0003 

p/'r eqnaro 





omitted). 

mile. 

1 

Bomliav . 



1,176 

48,990 


CalcnttA . 



937 

28,370 


Madras 



620 

18,169 


ilvdpmlffld (apcrnrO 

• « 


401 

7,925 

r, 

It.nncoon . . 



341 

14,001 


Uollii . . 



301 

2,718 


Lnliorc . . 



281 

0,709 


Alimothbnd . 



274 

24,910 


Lucksoiv 



210 

9,350 

10 

Eanpilorc (inclndins 

Civil 

and 




Jlililnry). 



237 

10,193 


Kamcbi 



210 

19,717 


Cawnporo 



210 

22,020 


Pooim 



214 

5.370 


aonarci . 



19S 

19,930 

15 

UoMT.ali . 



195 

19,530 


Apra . 



185 

11.000 


Amritsar • 



160 

05,395 


AHahfllmd • . 



357 

10,260 


>rQnda1ftv . 



148 

5,9.57 

:o 

Nnerpnr « 



145 

7,200 


Srimear • 



141 

15,741 


Mndnm • 



138 

17.105 


llftrcilly . • 



129 

10.80(1 


Mc^rnt , . 



122 

16.512 

25 

Tricliniop-ilv 



120 



Jnipnr 



120 

40.009 


Pacca 



119 

11,915 


J*alna 



119 

7,998 


Sholnpnr . 



119 

17,083 

.10 

Pnmt . • 



117 

39.431 


Ajmrr . • 



no 

0.077 





l»sorf»BTfny rri uCLi>r or 









Pruportinii 








p#*r inlljo 


Cliy. 


reinBl''« to mnlf« Jn 

rorf'fpn ^''^n 

popitlatfon If* 

of rersoa^ 
l>orn 

bCToiul tin' 








of 








ouniiicrR- 




IDll 

Il>2l 

1011 

1021 

lion. 


1 


2 


3 

4 

Mwar 



850 

910 


71 

477 

lilianit]>tiV 



SOI 

738 

191 

202 

417 

IVikttiirr 



971 

S91 

83 

77 

132 

llundi 



... 

90!) 

... 

134 

321 

niiolpirr 

.Taip’ir 




t>02 

... 

105 

707 



935 

807 

51 

Cl 

205 

.fodliptir 



900 

819 

45 

50 

197 

Kotali 



932 

838 

2.05 

.311 

407 

Toni: . 



1,011 

1,012 

117 

99 

137 

Udaipur 



903 

899 

47 

52 

100 

Ajmer 



821 

079 

472 

638 

950 


Tldaipni’ and Ajmer and a fall in Alwar, Bikaner 


1911. Dholpur and Bundi 
have been added to the list 
this time. 

In considering the recent 
growth of the cities and 
towns it will be convenient 
to take up tlie cities first 
and then the selected 
towns. If we strictly apply 
the definition of City, 
given in the Imperial 
Census Code to the Ton-ns 
in the Brovinces, we find 
that Jaipur and Ajmer 
alone fulfil the conditions. 
Tlic diagi’am overleaf 
illustrates the fluctuations 
in the population - of 
cities since 1881. With the 
exception of Kotab, the 
tendency was towards rise 
in the first decade, and in 
the next Bbaratpur, Bundi, 
Tonk, Udaipur and Jodhpur 
joined Kotali in the decline. 
Thereafter Bbaratpur, Tonk 
and Jaijmr have continuous- 
ly run the downward course. 
Alwar and Udaipur fell in 
1911 to rise again in the 
decade under review, on the 
otlier hand, Bundi, Uhoipur, 
Kotah and Jodhpur rose in 
1911 only to fall in 1921. 
Bikaner and Ajmer alone 
can boast of continuous 
progress. 

As shown on the margin 
there are 25 cities in the 
whole of India, which are 
larger than Jaipur in popu- 
lation. In 1911, it was 
twenty-first on the list but 
has this time fallen I)y five 
places. -‘Vjmor has come 
for Iho first time under the 
definition of a ciiw as given 
in the Code. Tlie (erm 
“Boreign born” in column 
3 of Ihe Table on the 
margin, means persons born 
oulsido the district of enn- 
meration. It will bo ob- 
served that in column 3, the 
1921 figures, show a rise 
over 1911 , in Bharatpur, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, 
and Tonk. 
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I 

stands 6 : 1 and 2 : 1, respectively. The over-crowding in Musalman Mohal]a.s 
may be said to be due to (i) location thereof in the vicinity of Dargab, (ii) uni- 
formity of religious observances and (iii) matrimony among close relations and 
the consequent natural dislike to live far aivay from the kith and kin. The rest 
of the Wards (excepting III, wherein the population of these two communities 

is nearly equal) show an over- 
whelming majority of Hindus. 
Jains are mostly found in Wards 
III and VII. The Christian 
community mostly reside in 
Wards IX and X (d). 

The table on the margin, gives 
the proportion of females to one 
thousand males in each Hard by 
religion. 679 is the proportion 
for the city as a whole, against 
821 in 1911, and 837 for the 
whole District. This fall is 
mainly attributable to the 
influx* of larger number of male 
pilgrims, into the IJrs Pair. 

The marginal statement, ivhich shows the States and Provinces largely 

contribut- 
ing to the 
p opulation 
of the city', 
sutBcientiy 
indi cates 
how hetero- 
genous it 
is. The 
most strik- 
feature 
the 
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Jlnsnlni.itie. 

JuinK. 
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618 

537 

667 

810 

851 

722 

813 

739 

EGG 

Got 


831 

858 

763 

835 

795 

780 

802 

776 

1 749 

828 

G91 

1,147 

735 

8C9 

616 

1,094 

1 !1G5 

197 

576 

146 

720 

7-14 

707 

695 

453 

458 

452 

... 

GoG 

C27 

6,'0 

500 

' 19G 

181 

lilts 


79 1 

798 

7S3 

082 


District nii(l 

Hindu. 

Mu'^aliiian. 

1 

Jnio. 

ChrifJian. 

OlllPTF. 

Total. 

l»roTince, 

iT. 

P. 

V. 

r. 

il. 

F. 

51. 

y. 

M. 

r. 

-M. 

r. 

Jaipur . . 

Kisnauparh . » 

•i,W3 1 

3,337 

1 

1.177 

123 

91 

09 

C8 

79 

45 

0 093 

4,718 


r.w 

2f.7 

irtJ 

W 

Cl 

C 

r> 

10 

4 

070 

794 

^larwar • 

2,12(1 

1,0’18 

1,0,VJ 
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90 

23 
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2,47d 
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fire 
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0 
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1 O'!** 

' 8-10 
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•41 
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■» 

3, iii 


Dombaj rrcaidcncy 

228 1 
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2,t‘19 

PCI 
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6 

inr. 

IIS 

02 

51 

2.4U 

1,35S 

0,203 

United Provinces . 

3,391 

2,G27 

0,1 U 

3,313 
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99 

IBS 

145 
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no 

30,042 1 

Punjab 

central India 

Ajrcncy. 

Wfi 

290 

•2,011 

POO 

10 

3 

70 

•IS 
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01 

3,S1(| 

1,398 

I3b 1 

1 

113 
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11 
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•41 
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003 

C12 

outer I»roTincea 

including the 

remaining Rajpu- 
inna Statc.^ 

1,423 i 

! 

012 

4,123 
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09 

r>i9 
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97 

r.s 

C,20S 
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3-3,239 
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in 
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tion figures 

indicated on the margin, is the popularity, Avbich the Ajmer City seems to 

enjoy' with the persons born in the United 
Provinces. The reasons for this Ins’ll propor- 
tion, has been discussed at length in the 
report of 1911. Briefly, they are that 
Ajmer-Herwara was under Die Administra- 
tion of the Local Government of the Uuiled 
Provinces in the heginning, and the Pail- 
Avay workshops and offices were stationed at Agra when the Kajpntana-Malwa 
Railway was opened. In 1879 and 1881 the latter Avere respectively’ transferred 
to Ajmer and brought rvith them a large number of employes belonging to those 

Provinces. The figures on (he 


Year. 

PtrsonE, 

Holes. 

Fcmnlcf. 

1901 

10,784 

6,37.3 

4,411 

1911 

10,339 

.'.,895 

•t,444 

1921 

16,245 

10,042 

15,203 


Yc'trs. 

Porn 

m 

AjiiuT-Mcrw nra. 

from 

onts’idc 

Ajtncr-Hcrofira. 

SI. 

E. 

w. 

1'. 

1901 . 

1911 . 

1921 . 

20,184 

25,897 

29,358 

18,373 

21,435 

23,128 

19,283 

21,457 

38,239 

15,999 

17,133 

22,78? 


margin, showing side by side the 
indigenous and the immigrant 
])oimlation areWeiy interesting. In 
1911, the projiortion of immigrants, 
in every hundred persons of the^ 
population, contracted from 48 to* 
•15 and that of indigenous, expand- 
ed Irom 52 to 65. In the present 
decade the proportion after 
elimination of Ur.s Pair visitors (14,14'8), shows a shrinkage from 55 to 53, 
but is still higher than that of 1901. Seeing that the proportions do not disclo'-e 
any appreciable variations, the only inference that can be drawn is that a num- 
ber of immigrants who came ivith railway institutions are gettiim domiciled. 
Immigration figures much disturbed as they u'erc by the Urs Pair, would be 
found further intere.sting, if their composition wore presented by age-o-roups 
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The figures 
from Table 
XI, Parfcir, 
ill respect 
of the places 
Avhicl) have 
c 0 n t r i Imt- 
ecl largely, 
are accord- 
ingly re- 
p reduced 
on the 

margin. 


'^’’ith a view to draw 


interesting 


conclusions by 


comparing the present 
figures with those of 
the last census, the 
same castes were 
chosen for Table XI, 
Part II, this time, as 
in 1911. Before pro- 
ceeding to analyse 
and discuss the 
figures by caste, it is 
n orlli noting that 
the Musalman castes 
and Sheilchs, above 
all, show a large 
increase and this is 
altriliutable to the 
Urs Pair. This pre- 
sumption is corroborated by the per centage of female.s to males in the Sheikh 
community, Avhich has fallen from SO to ‘t7, visitors to the fair being mostly 
males. 


Oflste. 
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1921. 

r. 

ir. 
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P. 

51. 
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3,1G5 
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Sts 
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1.SS3 

1 ,0S 4 
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1,203 
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1.C03 

1,1 u 
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S. Ivavnstha . 
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341 

•118 

8S4 

•102 

392 

y. Christian (Incii-m) 

7.12 

471 
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7 .';g 

•132 

324 

10 Cliristinn (Othcrsl 

1.057 

COS 

4(9 

8u2 

•172 

390 

ii. Otiicrs 

IC.GTS 

9,22G 

7.-I52 

17,975 

10,399 

7.570 

Tf.tal 

•10,091 

22, col 

18,090 

01,020 

3S,239 

22,787 


Among the places from which Ajmer draws its immigrants, there is none, 
which has contributed females more than males. In 1911, !^Iarwal• was an 
c-veeption, when it was reported to have scut more females tlian males. There 
are instances in individual castes, in which female immigrants have exceeded 
males — Jaipur and !Maru’ar, for instance, have scjit more females than males of 
Kayastha community. 

The tal)lc on the margin exhibits by religion, the proportion of 

females to one thou- 
sand males amongst 
the immigrants. It is 
the highest (867J 
amongst Hindus from 
Ivisliangarli and 

lowest {566) from 
Ahvar and Mewar 
each. In Musalraairs, 
Ahvar tops the list, 
while the Punjab 
(377) drops to the 
bottom . Kishangarh 
shows the highest 
proportion. 1,010 

amongst J ains and 
the Punjab again the 
lowest (300). Alwar sends the highest ])ropnr(ion of Christian females 
(2,107) and Mewar the lowest (b60). Others which include the Arya, Parsi, 
Sikh, and Animist show the highest proportion amongst those from Bombay 
(823), and the lowest from Kisliangarh and Hyderabad (250 each). 
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Alwar City. 


25. The marginal table shows variations (>in popalation since 1881. The' 

figures show a gain o£ 8 per cent, 
over 1911, but a loss of 10 per cent, 
since 1881. The special feature of this 
City is that it showed a sudden fall 
inT911 and a rise in this decade in 
contrast with most of the cities in 
E-ajputana. In respect of 1911 figures, 
Mr. Kealy held that the decline in that 
decade was mostly artificial, due to an 
outbreak of plague, at the time of the 
census, which drove a great number of the inhabitants away from the city. 
.The increase in the present population would, on the assumption that a greater 
part of the emigrated pojiulation returned to city after the expiry of plague, 
have been much higher, if births and deaths during the decade under review 
had been normal. 

The density of the city of Alwar is 16,761 per square mile, against 2,960 
in 3911, that of the State being as low as 223. The reason of this abnormal 
increase is the change in the area of the Alwar City. In 1911 it was reported to 
be 14 square miles, but the Settlement authoritic.-; now point out that it is only 
2'8 : about 11 square miles have thus vaTiished. If density in 3911 had been 
worked out on the present area it would have come to 34,752. The City stands 
third in this respect amongst the cities in Eajputana and Ajmer-iMerwara. 

The proportion of females to one thousand males, as will be ■ seen from 

the marginal table, is 910 against 
885 for the whole State. There is 
no other city excepting Bundi in 
the two Provinces in which the sex 
proportion exceeds that of the 
whole State. Taking the main 
religion's individually, it will be 
noticed that the proportion is the 
highest amongst the Musalman. 

The increase amongst females in general during this decade was 119 per 
1,000 while that among males only 53 or less than half of the former. An 
examination of the present figures (in Table VII, Part C) and of those of 1911, 
shows that the variation is most marked in the ages 40-60. This is the period 
when females are joast the child-bearing stage and mortality decreases with the 
advance of age. 
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tioi). 
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ijIijinlmanJ 
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1 
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Year. 

POPUIATIOK. 

Peraons. 

iVInles. 

V 

Pemolcs 

1881 

49,807 

20,341 

23.323 

1891 

51,427 

27,164 

23.663 

1901 

66,771 

29,574 

27.197 

1911 

41,305 

22,254 

19,051 

1921 

44,760 

23,4.33 

21,327 


Out of every thousand persons, 477 are foreign 


Nnrae of plflco. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

liharatpnr 


426 

143 

283 

Jaipur .... 


1.124 

440 

684 

Delhi .... 


158 

77 

81 

Gurgaon .... 


380 

130 

260 

United Provinces . 


520 

239 

281 

Rajputana 


188 

67 

121 

Punjah (excluding Gurgaon) 


320 

133 

187 

Other Provinces 


182 

82 

100 

Outside India • 


8 

5 

3 

Total 



3,300 

1,316 

1,990 

ReIig(ion, 

.Males, 

Females. 

Hindu’ 



924 

1,179 

JInsalmon 


• 

329 

727 

Jain . . • . 

• 


33 

56 

Others « . • 

• 

. 

30 

29 



Total 

1.316 

1,990 
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persons in nil 

3,306 


born. Their distribution 
by birth-place is shown 
on the margin. Jaipur 
and Bharatpur together 
contribute nearly 60 per 
cent, of the immigrants 
and Gurgaon (Punjab) 10 
per cent. These are the 
adjoining States and 
District. The female 
immigrants exceed males 
in every unit except ‘ out- 
side India.’ ' The figures 
on the margin show the 
composition of immi- 
grants by religion. The 
number of female immi- 
grants, though higher 
than males, in all the 
main religions, is yet 
larger in Musalmans, 
.being over 200 per cent. 



CITIES. ' 6i 

26. Bhnratpnr lias a population of 33,495 and a density of 4,786 against siarstput cm. 
33,918 and 4,845 respectively in 1911. The decline in this city since 1881, 

in the words of Mr. Kealy, was more 
marked than in any other city or 
capital town till 1911, and the causes 
thereof have been" dealt with at length -in 
the last report. 'I'he present figures do ' 
not appear to have been affected by 
those causes as they show a marked pro- 
gress in .so far as the rate of decline has 
appreciably fallen. If the ravages of 
Influenza were left out of account, the figures would indicate a gain over 1911, 
rather than a loss. Jt can further be asserted with some degree of satisfaction 
that the drop this time in the City (only one per cent.), is smaller than in the 
State itself as a whole and in most of the cities, which were equally affected by 
the scourge. This is in harmony with the general axiom that in Cities and 
large Towns, decrease in population is always lower than in the States or 
Districts containing them, as such places invariably attract people frem outside. 

Sex proportion plays an important part in the growth of the population. 

Tile ratio of females to one thousand males is 738 against 804 in 1911 and 
against 823 for the whole State and is the lowest amongst the cities in Raj- 
putana. The decrease in the male and female population of the State, in the 
decade, is 10 and 13 per cent, respectively, while the city shows an increase of 2 
per cent, amongst males and a decrease of 6 amongst females. The decline in 

the latter, though heavy, is still lower than 

j .Tniii. of the wholc State. From the statis- 

1 tic.s on the margin showing proportion of 

721 1 700 to one thousand male.s by main 

852 i 802 religions, it appears that the fall in propor- 

i tion is the largest among Musalmans. 

Out of every thousand persons 447 are foreign born. Their distribution 

by birth-place and 
main religions is 
given in the margin. 

The proportion of 
persons born in the 
State but enumerated 
in tlie city of Bharat- 
pnr, to those who 
were horn in the city 
itself is only 44 per 
cent. Agra and 
iMuttra in the United 
Provinces contribute 
the higlicst number of 
immigrants. Prom 
both, the contri- 
bution of females is 
higher than that of 
anales, and the reason 
may be that these 
districts being con- 
tiguous send more 
girls to Bharatpur as 
wives. 

27. ISTcxt to A-jmer, Bikaner i.s the most thriving of the eleven cities. Bikaner city. 
Its population has never shoAvn a decline in any decade. It has xnul- 
tiplied to more than double since 1881 and increased by 24 per cent, since 

the last census, although the pojmlation of the Avhole State has decreased by 
6'9 per cent, owing to a large number of deaths having taken place from 
Influenza. The population of tlie suburbs in 1911 was only 112 : it has risen to 
7,346 during the decade. Tlie enlargement may be attributed to (i) increase of 
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trade and industry in the citj', (ii) shifting of many persons especiahy certain 
tradin" castes and Erahmans from rural areas, and (iii) establishment of 
electrical department. 

The density of the city is 13,882 per square mile as compared Avith 13,957 
in 1911, the density of the State being as lo\v as 28. The area of the city as 
reported norv is 5 square miles against 4 square miles in 1911. This explains 
the slight fall in the density in the decade. Bikaner stands fourth amongst the 
cities of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 

The marginal statement shows tlie composition of poinilation by religion. 

The city, as is evi- 
dent from the 
figures, is‘ com- 
prised mostly of 
Hindus, males and 
females, each 
being about three- 
fourths of fheir 
respective total 
p o p u 1 a t i o-n . 
^Musalmans rank 
next and then 
come Jains. The 

proportion of females to one thousand males in the city is 891 against 971 in 
1911, and that in the whole State, 897 against 887 (191 1). 

Its proportion of females is tho sixth in order, amongst the cities in Baj- 
putana and is lower than tliat of the whole State (vh., 897). 

The proportion of foreign born per mille (182), is the lowest excepting 
Tonk (137)j amongst the cities in Ilajputana.^ This shows that the town 
can still depend for the extension of its population on a draught from the 
interior of the State itself. 

In finding out the above proportion persons born in the State but outside 
the city and enumerated in the City itself, have been treated as foreign born. 

If we deal with them not as foreigners, 
the proportion would be reduced to 77 
per mille against 88 of 1911. 57 per cent, 
of the immigrants are from- the State it- 
self and 13 from outside. Of these latter 
18 per cent, are from Marwar and six 
per'cent. from Jaipur, both of which are 
the adjoining States. The balance is dis- 
tributed over the other States in Baj- 
putana, as well as the other Provinces in India. Only 12 persons come from 
countries outside India. 

The figures of vital statistics as have been furnished, afford little aid in 
tracing out the causes of the growth of the population. 69 deaths over births 
were reported in every thousand of the population during the decade. If 
this is believed, the city should have shown loss instead of gain. It is observed 
that the system of registration has not been so improved as to enable much 
reliance to be placed on the figures furnished. Births do not appear to 
have been recorded in full. Again the immigration figures from outside 'the 
State do not show any big improvement. The number of children of tlie age 
0-10 is greater than in 1911. All these lead one to infer that the increase in 
the city is due mainly to (1) attraction of persons from rural areas, and (2) 
natural growth in the city itself. 

Btsa; Oily. 28. This is the first time that this town has been treated as a city. The 

population has fallen by 18 per cent, 
since the last census and 22 per cent, 
compared with 1881. The proportion of 
females to one thousand males is 9G9 
against 999 of 1911. Its density (vh., 
2,301 per square mile) is the lowest on 
the list, excepting that ol' Tonk. The 
immigrants are in proportion of 321 per 



Eikaner St.ato 

Actual I’cr cent. 

. 7,250 57 

J.iipur „ . 

. 701 

C 

Mavwnr „ . 

. 2,322 

18 

Ajmer-iloi'vrara 

. 241 

2 

Ilibgar 

. 238 

2 

All others . . 

. 1,777 

15 

Total 

12,025 

100 
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thousand persons. I'his includes I3d< per thousand persons born outside the 
State and enumerated in the city and the rest I’epresent the immigrants into 
the city from the State itself. Kotah and .laipur contribute the largest 
number, 

29. Like Btiudi, Lholpur also appears amongst the ' cities of Eaiputana DhoitutcUy. 
for the first time. The population has gone down by nearly 19 per cent, since 

1911, before which year the city never shouted a decrease. It still shows an 
improvement of 2 per cent, over 1881 figures. With regard to density it stands 
eighth amongst its sister cities and is above Bundi and Tonk. The sex pro- 
portion has improved to some extent. It is 902 again.st 848 per thousand 
in 1911 and is higher than that of Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah 
and TJdaipur. This city is the first in Rajputana and next to Ajmer only in 
respect of immigrant population, rvhich is about seven-tenth of the total popula- 
tion. Of this one hundred and sixty-five per thousand are from outside the 
State, the largest number being supplied by the United Provinces and 
Gwalior. 

30. Though it. might he asserted that Jaipur still holds the foremost posi- wpnrcity. 
tion in the eleven towns treated as cities this time, vet the decrease in its 
population by 12 per cent, since 1911 and nearly 16 per cent, since 1881, 
predicts a gloomy future, because in the last two decades the decrease in the 
population has been heamer than the . rise) in the two decades immediately 
following the very first regular ^census in 1881. Its population is 120,207 
against 137,098 in the last cen.sus! The fall is due mainly to the ravages of 
Plague and Influenza which swept away a large number of its residents. 

Although the density of Jaipur has gone down from 45,699 to 40,069 per 
square mile, it is still high. The proportion of females to one thousand males 
has fallen from 935 to 867, which is nearly iu harmony with tlie decrease in 
population. Similar proportions for the State and the rural area are 882 and 
874, respectively. 3'ho city sex proportion is lower than that of the -whole 
State as well as than that of the rural area. 'J'he condition is the reverse of 
what it was in 1911. 

Out of every one thousand of population 205 are foreigners. If State 
born persons are excluded, the proportion will be reduced to 64 which is 
higher than that of 1 911, when it was only 51, The city draws its immigrants 

mostly from Alwar, ftfarwar, Tonk and 
Agra, but each of them contributes 
less than 800 persons. The inai'giual 
table .<5hows the composition of immi- 
grants from outside the Slate by main 
religions. Of one hundred immigrants 
54 are Hindus, 41 Musahnans, 3 Jains 
and the remaining 2 belonging to other 
religions, including Arya, etc. 

31. Jodlipar is still the third large.st of the eleven cities, having a Joahpnr city, 
population of 73,480. This includes the suburbs hitlierto treated as “ Jodhpur 

Town.” The marginal figures explain 
variations in the population since 1881. 

'I'he population of the city has risen 
by 16 per cent, since 1881 and fallen by 
about 8 per cent, since Ihe 1911 census. 

The decrease in the ])opuIatiou . of the 
State, as a whole, in this decade 
amounted to 10'5 per cent, as compared 
with that of 1901-1911. The decrease in 
the city population, as it ought to he, is slightly lower than that in the whole of 
the State. The cause of the decrease is the ravages of Plague and Influenza, 
which visited the State in ] 917-1918 and 1918-191 9. The suhui’hs show a 
rise of nearly four per cent, -while the population, within the city a'alls, 
c.'diibits a fall of about 12 per cent. Two alternative conclusions can be drawji 
from the above (1) that the population within the city walls was subjected to a 
more severe attack of the epidemics, or (2) that the people from the town 



Religion. 

Total. 

M ales. 

Females. 

Hindn 

4, US 

2,375 

1,773 

Mnsiilinan 

3, no 

1,803 

1,301 

.] niii , 

.263 

U3 

120 

others 

127 

66 

61 

Total 

. 7,64H 

4,333 

3,255 
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Kotah Oity. 


Took City. 


proper removed to the suburbs. The increase in the suburbs is mostly due 
to the installation of an electric plant which has draAvn a large ^number of 
immigrants. The question of the growth of the population cannot be pro- 
ceeded with further for want of vital statistics. 

Its density is the second highest being 27,215 against 29,639 of 1911 
and that of the State being as low as 53. 'Ihe fall is quite in line with 
the decrease in population in the city ; within the town walls it falls to 27,438. ' 
197 out of ev ery one thousand are foreign born, but if the State born persons are 
taken out of calculation, the proportion goes as low as 50, yet higher than 1911 
(45). United Provinces, Jaipur, Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay and the Puniab 
contribute 71 per cent, of the immigrants and the remaining 29 per cent, are 

drau'n from other places. There is very 
little of importance in the city to attract 
people from outside. The figures of im- 
migrants from the said places are com- 
pared with the last decade, on the margin. 
-They show that immigration from the 
Punjab is on the decline while that from 
Ajmer-Merwara shows an improvement. 
The majority of immigrants is in Railway service. 

The sex proportion of females to one thousand males has gone doAvn from 
906 in 1911 to 819, which is yet lower than the similar j)roportion for the 
State, 896. 

32. The population of the city is 31,707 agaiiist 32,753 in the pre- 
ceding census. Kotah was the lowest among the cities in 1911, in respect of 
strength of population but it has beaten Tonk, not because the former has 
gained but because the latter has lost. It has suffered in its population by 
§•2 per cent. — Bharatpur showing the minimum (1’2). The loss in population 
since 1881 is as high as 21*3 per cent. Since 1881 it showed a slight increase 
of 1-9 per cent, only in 1911. Its density is 7,549 against 7,798 in the preced- 
ing decade. 

The proportion of females to males is 888 per mille as compared with 932 
in 1911, the corresponding proportion for the whole State and rural area 
being 927 and 920, respectively. In respect of immigration Kotah is the third 
amougst the cities in Eajputana, showing a proportion of 467 per mille. If 
the number of State born persons is excluded, the proportion will be reduced 
to 311 per thousand, against 296 in 1911. 16 per thousand is the increase in 
the foreign immigration pure and simple. The proportion per thousand of 
the State born to the total population is only 156. Purely city born are 
slightly in excess of the immigrant population. 

33. The city has been showing a decline continually since 1891, vary- 
ing from nearly 10 to 16 per cent. The loss has been the least in this 
decade, being 10'3 per cent., but it amounts to 25'4 since 1881 — or one-fourth 
of the population has been swept au'ay in 30 years. The decrease in the popu- 
lation of the whole State in tliis decade, has been only 5 per cent, while that of 
the city tAvice as much. This depletion in ever}’- successive decade is a matter 
of concern. The city shows 6,296 deaths against 2,381 births during tlie decade. 
The excess of deaths OA'er births was 2,915. Deducting this from the popula- 
tion of 1911, the balance AA'hich remains, is 30,949, while the population regis- 
tered on the night of the census aaus 30,374. The accuracy of the Adtal 
statistics is astonishing, because bearing in mind the factor of emigration, the 
difference between the actual population and that Avorked out on the basis 
of the vital statistics, is veiy insignificant. Coming to the subject of 
migration, it should be noted that the proportion of foreign born in the 
city, is much too Ioav as compared Avith the other cities, being only 137 pei’ 
mille; again if the State born persons enumerated in the city are not treated 
as foreigners, the proportion is reduced to 98 per thousand. ' 'I’he proportion 
per mille of the State born is only 39. Of the contiguous States, Jaipur 
and Bundi contribute 67 and 8 per cent, respectively, and the rest of the 
immisrauts come from other places. 


Punjab, including Delhi 
United Provinces 
Bonibaj' Presidency 
Ajiner-Meinara 
Jaipur 


1911 

1921 

490 

291 

965 

916 

295 

305 

370 

622 

694 

‘ 679 

1 
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lu sex ijroporfcion Touk surpasses all the other cities and even the State itsel 
exhibiting a proportion of 1,012 and 930 respectively to every one thousan 
Hindus .... 969 iicr milk, males. An analysis of _ the proportion 0 

Mnsalmans .... 1,061 „ „ females to males by religion is made on 

• • • - 753 „ „ n, brings to light that the 

projiortion of females is tlic highest among Musalmans, while that in Hindus 

too is higher than in any other State excepting Buudi. An examination of 
the ratio of married males to females also leads to the same conclusion. 

The density of the city is 1,898 per square mile against 2, Il7 in 1911. 

The fall is due to the general decrease in the population. 

8d. Udaipur is the last in order in the four cities which have shown 
a rise in population in this decade. The per centage of increase is 4‘7 
which is lower than that of the State (G‘7 or nearly 7 per cent.). Its popu- 
lation is still less 
by 9 per cent, than 
that of 1881. Hindus 
show a rise of 2" 6, 
Musalmans of 8-2, 
and Jains of 19‘6, 
per cent., while 
Animists and others exhibit a fall of 13'4 and 12‘0 respectively. The vital 
statistics show an excess of 4,275 deaths over births and the city ought 
accordingly to have shown a fall in the population, but since it shows a rise, the 
natural inference is that the statistics are to be taken with caution as elsewhere. 

The exodus of the inhabitants on account of plague in 1911 was, as remarked 
by Mr. Kealy, only temporary and their return home, coupled with some 
improvement iu immigration and natural growth accounts for the- increase 
in the population. 

Out of every thousand persons, 52 are’ foreign l)orn, against 47 in 1911. 

If the State born persons enumerated in the City are also treated as foreigners, 
the immigration figures would rise to 196 per thousand which is higher than 
Tonic. 

In regard to sex proportion the city stands fifth, showing 899 females 
to one thousand males, Musalmans contributing the largest number. 

The area of the city being not known, the density figures could not be 
worked out. 

Selected Towns. 

35. There are some places in urban areas, the account of which. General, 
if omitted, would leave this Chapter incom'plpte. These are oirly those 

towns, the areas of which are available. 

Their populations are compared in the 
margin. Of these, only Dungarpur, 
Kusluilgarh and Parbabgarh, show an 
increase of 13’2, 5’3, and 10’2, respeo- 
tivoly. These towns have a compara- 
tively greater number of Animistic 
population, who possess fecundity 
much more than any other class. 
Dungarpur and Beawav are the only 
towns which show an increase of 1 3'6 
and 41-3 per cent, over 1881. 

The proportion of females per thousand males, ranges between 737 
(Nasirabad) and 1,043 (Kusbalgarli). The proportions of females in Abu, 
Jhalrapatan Cliaoni, Knshalgarh and Kokri (Ajmer-Mcrwara) is higher than 
similar per centage in the rural areas and of the combined areas, (urban 
and rural as a whole), while reverse is the case in Dungarpur, Karauli, 
Kishangaidi, Partabgarh and Nasirahad. In one solitary instance, viz., 
Beawar, the proportion of females is less than that of the_rural area and more 
than that of the w'hole district. Density varies from 1,630 in Partabgarh to 
18,318 in Dungarpur. 

Abu and Beawar being places of importance, require discussion at some 
length. 



Year. 

Total. 

Hitulns. 

Jlusalmans. 

Aiiimists. 

Jains. 

Olliers. 

1921 . 

34,789 

20,G3G 

8,215 

1,5C0 

■1,268 

no 

1911 . 

53,229 

20,137 

7,091 

1,801 

3,572 

125 
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36. Till IS^JiO, Abu Avas used, to some extent, as a summer residence 
' by tbe Political Siiperintendent of Sirobi and tlie Officers of tbe Old Jodhpur 
Legion. In ISPO, im-alid European soldiers Avere sent up for the first’ time, 
encamping for tbe hot season only. In 1845, the Sirohi Chief made over to 
the British Go\'ernment certain lands for the establishment of a sanitarium, 
and about the same time the GoAmmor-Generars Agent made the place his 
liead-quarters In 1916-17 the Sirohi Darbar leased out an area, measuring 6'04 
square miles, on certain conditions to the Gopernment of India and since then 
the latter exercise full Administratwe control over it. Abu Avas first admitted 
into the list of towns in the census of 1901. The station is divided into 
Civil and ^lilitary areas. The population of the station recorded on the night 
of tbe 18th March 1921 Avas 2,804, exclusive of that of 4 villages dealt with as 
rural area, but as the whole of the leased area lies lAuthin the Municipal limits, 
its total population (3,606) has been taken into account in this discussion. 

The marginal table compares its present j)opulation with that of the 

previous censuses. 'The station being a 
sanitarium for the military and the head- 
quarters of the Local Administration, its 
poiAulation is very' much affected by 
migration and depends upon AAffiether the 
enumeration is taken in or out of season. 
In 1911, the population of the military 
area was 453 : it is only 133 now. The 
figures of the vital statistics, fmmished for 
the decade, show 199 deaths over births. 

The result of the summer census of the Station, held on May 20th, 1921, 
shows an increase of about 50 perjcent. over the census figures. Males show 
an increase of 62 and females of 31 per cent. Migration brought about a 

reduction in the sex proportion, from 681 
to 550. Thus it is manifest that more 
men visited the hill station than Avomen, 
during the hot weather. 

The composition of the population by 
religion, as compared with 1911, is given 
in the margin. Of the Christian popula- 
tion, Emopeans and Anglo-Indians are 
nearly 84 per cent. In every hundred 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians there are 
about 41 females. The following table 
shows the composition of immigrants by 
religion : — 


E«ligion. 

1921 

1911 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Hindu 

JIuealitiBii . 

Jain . 

Aiya . 

Sikh . 

Parfii . 

Chiistinn . 
Animist 

Others, i.e., Bud- 
dhisU and Jens. 
Total 

1,116 

368 

17 

1 

4 

32 

160 

459 

757 

221 

16 

“ 3 
32 
94 
336 

1,268 

366 

27 

2 

2 

11 

294 

96 

18 

763 

208 

10 

"l 

29 

113 

73 

C 

2,147 

1,459 

2,083 

1,203 


Ycai s. 

Persons. 

M ales. 

Females. 

1891 . 

3,076 

1,909 

1,167 

1901 . 

4,068 

2,381 

1,687 

1911 . 

4,202 

2,623 

1,669 

1921 . 

3,606 

2,147 

1,459 

1921 Summer 

census 

5,4o5 

3,487 

1,918 



Hindu, 

Mniftlman. 

Animist. 

Chriitinn. 

Others. 

Totai. 


1 

! 

M. 

T. 

ji. 

F. 1 

1 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

III. 

r. 

Total. 

Abu 

418 

273 

126 

98 

195 

149 

1 

4 

7 

10 

747 

534 

1,231 

Sirohi . 

230 

168 

19 

12 

15S 

147 

4 

1 

11 

3 

422 

331 

753 

Jaipur . * . 

60 

34 

38 

8 


... 

4 


1 

4 

109 

46 

155 

Marwar 

74 

45 

18 

9 

1 

5 


... 

... 

* 

93 

59 

152 

other Eajputana 

47 

37 

34 

10 

60 

• 1 - 


O 

5 

3 

152 

52 

204 

States. 

Ajmer . 

65 

66 

32 

2C 


1 

7 

m 

0 



101 

99 

203 

Palenpur 

39 

2C 

3 

7 

20 

13 

1 


1 

O 

64 

43 

112 

Bombay BiesiSency 

34 

25 

9 

12 

18 

21 

24 

9 

23 

24 

lOS 

91 

199 

United Provinces . 

^5 

29. 

41 

13 

1 

... 


11 

9 

1 

O 

128 

53 

181 

'ykirr'ed o\ cr 

1,018 

703 

320 

j 195 

468 

336 

52 

31 

49 

18 

1,927 

1,313 

3,210 


\ 
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Bii'tli'place. 

Hindn. 



Christian. 

Others. 

i 

1 

t 

Toiii,. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

B 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

f 

fl 

Total. 

Brought forward . 

1,018 

7oi> 

320 

195 

45S 

336 

52 

31 

49 

4S 

1,927 

1,313 

3,240 

Punjab and the 
Nortfc-West Frou- 
tier Provinces and 
Delhi. 

40 

20 

31 

15 

... 

... 

14 

G 

4 

3 

92 

53 

146 

Other places in 
India. 

27 

25- 

13 

11 

1 

... 

39 

10 

1 


81 

52 

133 

England . 


... 

... 


... 


35 

32 

... 

... 

35 

32 

67 

Irclniid . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4 

3 


... 

4 

3 

7 

Scotland 

... 

... 

- 

... 



O 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

4 

Other European 

Countries includiug 
Australasia. 

... 


... 


... 

... 

4 

3 

A 

... 

4 

3 

7 

America , , 


... 

■ 1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


1 

Other Asiatic 

Countries. 

1 


... 

... 



... 

1 

... 


1 

1 

2 

Total 

1,110 

757 

368 

221 

159 

330 

150 

94 

61 

51 

2,147 

1,169 

3,606 


Abu is only a small MU station, yet its immigrant population is as cosmo- 
politan as that of any other similar station in India. Its immigrant population 
is the highest in Eajputana excluding Dholpur, being 615 per mille. 

Of the adjoining States, Sirbbi, as is natiual, contributes more than one- 
third of the immigrants, and the European countries 37 per mille. Of the 85 
Europeans, only 7 belong to European countries other than the United 
Kingdom. In the summer census the European population swelled as high as 
four times of the census taken on ISth March 1921. 

37. This is a Municipal town in the Merwara Sub- Division of the Ajmer- Beawar Town 
Merwava District. It was founded in 1835 by Colonel Dixon, Superintendent' 
of Merwara; afterwards Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. It is a regularly 
planned town with -svidc streets and a surrounding stone wall, with fom 
gates. In or about 1817, the population of that town rose to about 1,955 
families consisting of about 9,000 souls, belonging to various castes and 
occupations. The major portion of the population was composed of Oswals, 
Kumhans, Bambhis, Julahas, Chamars, Malis and Kaigars. The town has 
been showing a steady progress since it Avas founded. 

The following table compares its ijopulation since 1881 : — 


Religion. 

lesi. 

1691. 

mt. 

1011. 

1 1021. 

MaF. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female, 


Fcinilc. 

Male. 

Female. 

3rtic. 

I’emale. 

Hiudii 11101041111? 
Ary a. 

0,251 

4,982 

7,929 

0,043 

7,822 

7,779 

8,404 

7,191 

8,188 

7,078 


1.242 

999 

1,987 

1,051 

3,070 

1,871 

2,417 

1,930 

2,287 

1,932 

.Tain . . 

1,237 

890 

f 

1,372 

1,112 

1,091 

1,003 

1,230 

1,130 

1,085 

1,178 

AnimUt 

... 



... 

... 

8 

5 

... 

... 

Christian 

119 

99 

134 

112 

153 

121 

190 

203 

140 

148 

other. 

7 


24 

11 

4 

s 

7 

10 

16 

lU 

Total 

8,859 

0,970 

11,410 

9,532 

11,140 

10,782 

12,328 

10,472 

13,010 

10,346 

GbAKI) TOIAI, . 

16,829 

20,078 

21,928 

22,800 j 

22,302 


k2 
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There is a decrease of only 1*9 per cent, in this decade ; it is, however, 
artificial due to the Urs Fair at Ajmer. The vital statistics show an excess 
of 3,865 deaths over births which comes to about 17 per cent, of the total 
population. 

The pressure of population per square mile is 7,986 in this town. 
Amongst the selected towns it stands fourth in respect of density, which swells 
to 72,135 within the town walls. A little less than half the population comes 
from places outside Ajmer-Merwara. 

The projjortion of females to one thousand males is 861 against 819 of 
1911 and against 837 of the whole district. 

Beawar is a commercial town and the chief cotton market for Merwara 
and the contiguous Indian States of Mewar and Marwar. There are two 
weaving mills and several cotton Grinning and Pressing Factories in this town. 
The niunber of looms in the two weaving mills is 613. 
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CHAPTER 11.— THE POPHEATION OP CITIES, 'TOWNS AND VILLACiEg. 

« I 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE n. 


I^’imilicr per iiiille ot the Total Population and of eaeh Slain Religion wlio live in 


PaoviKOB, Katurai. Division and State 
OB Dirtbict. 



Nuirnri: rrs kille wno lttl 

IX Towns. 



1 

Total 

Population. 1 

Anintist. | 

Christian. 

Uindu. 

Jain. 

Masalman. 

Sikh. 

1 


o 

3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 

Jlajpntana and Ajmer-Mcrivara 

• 

]43 

1C 

740 

116 

2S4 

3S4 

58 

Hajpiitana . . ■ • • 

• 

m 

16 

.687 

111 

280 

353 

35 

JEastcvn Dii'Mion . . • • 

• 

141 

36 

443 

116 

, 333 

344 

434 

Abvar 

• 

103 

... 

S91 

9S 

4S3 

109 

SOO 

BImi.alinir . . . . • 


151 


742 

133 

456 

209 

200 

Bnndi 

• 

110 

974 


115 

31G 

- 578 

1,000 

Dliolpiir . . . . • ■ 

• 

137 

27 


106 

22S 

557 

863 

Jaipur ... ... 

• 

1G2 

11 

392 

12S 

332 

527 

t 

933 

Jlialauar 

• 

167 

... 

167 

124 

296 

591 

738 

Kaianli 

• 

176 


1,000 

150 

830 

590 

500 

Kisbnugarli 


1!»3 

7G 


157 

131 

603 

1,000 

liotali 


81 

29 

145 

61 

243 

325 

132 

Laua Etftfttc . • • • * 



... 

... 


... 


... 

Sliabpnra Cliiefslilp . . • • 


172 

55 

... 

141 

326 

617 . 

- , 

Took 


ios 

14 

1,000 


• 362 

056 

1,000 

Sovthern Division .... 


7S 

ir, 

'846 


I7o 

47G 

SOS 

Abti • • . . . • 


778 

6S4 

959 

74S 

1,000 

SSI 

1,000 

Banswara , . . • • 


45 

9 

531 

76 

63 

461 

... 

Dmigarpnr * . . . . 


!)1 

23 

91 

SS 

22S 

777 

1.000 

Knslialgarli Chicfsliip • • • 


01 

20 


359 

953 

5G5 


Mev^ ar • • • • • • 

• 

71 

14 

732 

021 

151 

399 

667 

Partakgarli . . . • • 


137 

5 

... 

145 

563 

501 


Sirolii ..«••• 


110 

... 

954 

84 

159 

607 

1,000 

Weslern Division .... 


InS 

2,1 

SOS 

129 

oiG 

343 

11 

Bikaner 


255 

... 

901 

212 

690 

159 

9 

.TatBaliucr ..-••• 


71 

50 

... 

81 

159 

43 

GOO 

Uarwar • * • . • • 


126 

21 

780 

100 

231 

322 

875 

Ajmcr-MevicariJr . . • • 

• 

, SifS 

27 

893 

238 

340 

639 

9S6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ID. 


Towns Classified fiy Popnlation. 



Number 
of Towns 
of each 
cla<9 ]n 
1021. 

Pro por- 
tion to 

Numhoif 

of 

Feniaica 
per l,GOo 
Stales. 

YAfifATIOW PEB OEjfT.Xir TKE VOTVl,x.110V OE 
ToniTB AS CLASSED Al FStVIOVS 

CE>si:sre. 

Vaeiatiox tes oiJfr. irr 
UfiBAN POPULArroir op eacs 
CLASS PBOM 1881 TO 1921. 

Class ol Towns. 

total 

Urhau 

Popula- 

tion. 

IDll to 
1921. 

1901 to 1 

1011. 

1891 to 
1901. 

18S1 to 
1S91. 

In towns as 
classed m 
1881. 

In total of each 

class in 1921 as 

compared with 

the correspond* 

ing total in 
1831. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

6 

9 

10 





RAJPUTANA. 





Rajputana 

liZ 

100 

922 

-5-1 

-6 7 

-8-5 

1-135 

-111 

—50 

I. — 100,000 and over 

1 

•Oil 

■ 

80? 

—12-3 

—14*4 

■»-0‘9 

+ 11-4 

—15-7 

) 

—15 7 

IT— 5n, 000 lo 100,000 

2 

•u 

809 

4 5-1 

-8-9 

—7*2 

—25-2 

— 13’3 

+ 15-8 

111—20,000 lo 50,000 

0 

*15 

CO 

i£> 

— 00 

-14-4 

— )2-4 

+ 383 

—80 

—29-7 

IV.— 10,000 to 50,000 

19 

•19 

973 

—93 

—1-0 

—91 

+ S*5 

-17-7 

— 1-4-8 

V.— 5, 000 to 10,000 

58 

•20 

939 

— 6-a 

+ G‘l 

-9 8 

+ 16 1 

— 9’2 

— 9-0 

VI. — Under 5,000 

50 

•Ifl 

925 

—30 

4-1-3 

—109 

+ 36*5 

+ 01 

+ 97’3 

Note,— The 1S31 figures for Marwar State ami for Class VI •will not be found in the 18Sl Volume of Tables. They hare been taken front the 1891 Volume and 
are not rery reUah^ 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

A jmer-Merwara. 

5 

100 

720 

+ 17'3 


+ 56 

+ 28-9 

4 75-2 

1 

+ 79*0 

I. — 100, 000 and ov<r 

1 

•00 

079 



... 

' ... 

it 

it 

11.-60,000 to 100,000 

... 


... 

+ 31-7 

•H()-8 

+ 7-3 


* 


. i 

in.— 80,000 to 50,000 

1 

•16 

8Gl 

—2 4 

—3-1 

•4 4-1 

+ 29'3 

+ 701 

— D8-1 

IV.— 10,000 to 20,000 

1 

•IS 

737 


• «« 

... 

+ U2‘G 

+ 41-3 

+ 24-1 

T.—S.OOOto 10,000 

1 

•01 

95g 

— 17-0 

—100 

-0‘7 

4 IG'O 

— O'D 

-09 

VI — Under 5,000 

1 

•02 

811 

«■» 

•• 


... 

i 

* 


* There hcinc no ton ns in this class In 1861, the per cealage ot rariation cannot he loqnil. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Cities and Principal Towns. 


Cities and Principal 

Towns. 

population 
in 1921. 

Js’umbcf of 
persons per 
square 
mile. 

Number of 
females to 
1,000 
males. 

Proport for 
of Foreign 
born per 
uiijle. 


I’jEfi oatriAOE os yssunoh’. 


ion-31. 

lOOMI. 

I&9M00I. 

18S1-91. 

1881-1021. 

1 

1 = 

3 

4 


6 

7 

a 

0 

10 



• 



CITIES. 




Raj putaua. 










.ilivnr . . . . 

44,fC0 

((i)16.7Cl 

910 

477 

+ 8-4 

-289 

+ 11-5 

+ 3-2 

-10-2 

Bharatpnr .... 

33,i95 

4,785 

733 

447 

— 1'2 

—22*2 

-35-6 

+ 2-1 

-49'4 

Bikaner .... 

39,410 

(6)13,882 

891 

. '182 

+ 24-3 

+ 5'3 

+ r>"i 

+ 61'4 

4-109-4 

Bnndi (e) , 

10,106 

2,301 

960 

321 

-17-8 

+ 1*5 

-14-3 

4 8-7 

-22-4 

Dliolpiir (c) ... 

10,200 

3,068 

902 

707 

-lS-7 

+ 3-2 

+ 13-4 

+ 7'5 

4- 2-4 

Jaipur .... 

120,207 

40,069 

867 

205 

-12'3 

-:4'4 


4 11-4 

— 15*7 

Jodhpur . , . . 

73,480 

27,215 

8)9 

197 

-7-9 

+ 0-8 

—l-C 

4-27'0 

' 4- 16-0 

Kotah (rf) . 

31,707 

7,549 

888 

467 

—3-2 

+ 1-9 

—12-9 

-4-1 

-21-3 

Tonk 

30,374 

1,898 

1,012 

137 

— 10'3 

-120 

-15'C 

4-12’8 

—25-4 

Udaipur .... 

34,789 

(«) 

899 

190 

+ 4'7 

-27-5 

-T5 

4.22'2 

-9-0 

AjmefMti'icara. 










Ajmer .... 

n8,G12(/) 

0,077 

679 

960 

t31-7 

+ 1C’8 

+ 7'3 

4.41-3. 

4- 132-9 




PRINCIPAL TOWNS {(/)■ 


' 


Rajputana. 










Abn ..... 

2,804 

408 

C81 


—14-7 

— 5-8 

+ 31-9 

w 

(h) 

Uungarpnr .... 

7.327 

18,318 

979 


+ 13-3 

+ 6’2 

- 5-2 

-0-3 

4-lS-C 

Jhalrapatan (Gliaoni) 

9,986 

11,094 

1,000 

»«• 

—12-9 

—19-9 

— 38-: 

+ 16-1 

—60-8 

Karauli .... 

19,579 

8,626 

754 


-1-1 

—15-7 

+ 1-5 

— 9-7 

—23-5 

Kishangarh «... 

9,462 

4,720 

854 

... 

—9-3 

—17-3 

—18-1 

+ 4-3 

-30-2 

Knalialgarb .... 

2,731 

9,103 

1,043 


+ 6-3 

— 8-C 


—5-7 

—87 

Partabg.ir!i .... 

9,182 

1,630 ; 



+ 10-2 

— 16-2 

—33-7 

4.10'2 

' — 2G-1 

Ajmer-Meru'ara. 










Beawar .... 

22,303 

7,980 

801 

... 

—1-9 

+ 4'0 

+ 4'6 

4-32-6 

+ 41-3 

Kekri 

6,698 

8,140 

956 

... 

—3-8 

— 16'9 

—0-7 

4lG'0 

—0-9 

Nasirahad .... 

19,651 

2,285 

737 

... 

—2-9 

—100 

+ 3-0 

.I'S 

-7-8 


Note.-“(h) The density of population considerably increased this time as, under the recent Settlement operations, the area of the eitv has been deterjuined t o 

bo 2 Si square inilE> in place of 14 inpre>ions decade. 

(i) Tlie area has this time been shon n as 5 square miles instead of 4 as shou n prei iously, 

(<*) Bandi and Dholpur have been newly declared as cities this lime. 

t(?) rigurir udjnsled throughout and do not therefore agree with Imperial Table IV of 1831, 1891 and 1001. * 

(e) Area of Udaipur citj not atailablc. 
m Inoltides pil-rrims to the Ura Fair. 

(g) Pigurcs for immigrants fiomthe State or District UseK inlo the towns mo not aiaiJable, 

(hi Flcures of population of Abn Town for 1831 arc notn\ailnble. 









CHAPTER III. 



1. Tlie statistics of birtli-place are contained in Imperial Table XI, wbicb introanototy. 

(1) furnisbes materials for gauging tbe growth or decline of the Natural Population 

and (2) shows how far people move from one part of a Province to another and also 
the extent to which persons born outside the Provinces contribute to the Actual 
Population. The subject of Natural Population has been dealt with in Chapter 
I and this Chapter deals only with the latter aspect of the statistics. The five 
Subsidiary Tables, in which the principal results are displayed in a more com- 
pendious form, will be found at the end of this Chapter. 

2. Migration may broadly be divided into five different classes : viz. — (1) Different kinds Of 
Casual, (2) Temporar}^ (3) Periodic, (4) Semi-permanent and (5) Permanent. 

(1) females preponderate, in (2) and (3) the proportion of males is generally in 
considerable excess, while in (4) and (5) the proportion of sexes is approximately 
equal. 

(a) Rajpiitana. ‘Casual’ and ‘Temporary.’ — The Casual type of migration 
afiects the contiguous parts only and that females preponderate in it. 'The figures 
show that in Eajputana migration between contiguous parts of the District or 
States or between Rajputana and other adjacent Provinces is of the Casual type, 
as females are generally in excess in it. There are exceptions, however, in which 
the preponderance of females suggest an admixture of migration of both Casual 
and Temporary type. 

‘ Permanent ’ and ‘ Semi-permanent.’ — The excess of males among immigrants 
in B&aner, Kotah, hlarwar and Sirohi from, and among emigrants m Bharatpur 
to, other parts of Rajputana and the non-contiguous parts of other Provinces, 
may be tahen to afford instances of Permanent and Semi-permanent migration. 

The Periodic type of migration can hardly be found in Rajputana. 

(&) Ajmer-Menvara. — Migration plays a larger part in the life of this Province 
than in that of Eajputana. There is a considerable ijnmigration into the towns 
of Ajmer and Beawar from outside. Movement of population between these 
places and the contiguous parts of other Provinces, as evidenced from the pre- 
dominance of females over males, is more of a Casual type ; while that to and 
from the non-contiguous Provinces, is more of a general kind, as males exceed 
females. The large number of male immigrants from the non-contiguous parts 
of other Provinces was due to the visit of pilgrims to the Shrine of the Khwaja 
Sahib on the occasion of the Urs Pair. 

3. Of the total population of Rajputana (9.844,384) and Ajmer-Merwara summary oi staiuto. 
(495,271j, 9,601,382, and 385,381 respectively were born in the said Provinces ; 

the remainder amounting to 2'5 and 22'2 per cent, of the respective population 
being immigi'ants from outside. Of the latter, 2 per cent, in Rajputana and nearly 
12 in Ajmer-Merwara came from the contiguous Provinces, and the rest '4 and 
nearly 10 per cent, respectively from remote Provinces. The per centage of 
persons coming from outside India to each Province, is less than 1 per cent. ; 

9,276,688 persons or 94' 2 per cent, of the population of Rajputana were born in 
the States, Estates or Chiefships in which they were enumerated. Of those who 
did not belong to the place of enumeration, 3’1 per cent, were born in States 
contiguous to, and ’2 per cent, in parts remote from, that of enumeration. 

868,906 persons born in Eajputana and 42,437 born in Ajmer-Merwara were enu- 
merated in other Provinces of India. Of these, 82 per cent, from Rajputana and 
46 from Ajmer-i\Ierwara went to contiguous Provinces and the rest to those far off. 

4. This composition by units is dealt with in Subsidiary Table V aj)pended to composiHoaoiihe immi- 
this Chapter. The proportion of female immigrants is exceptionally high among 

Hindus in Rajputana and J ains in Ajmer-Merwara, though it is not lower among 
Jains of Rajputana. Animistic females also exhibit a pretty high proportion in 
both the Provinces. Females are found in very low proportions among Silrhs of 
the two Provinces and Musalmans of Ajmer-Merwara. The former seem averse to 
bringing their females with them even for long periods, until they are substantially 
settled in their place of immigration. It would not have been low in case of 
Musalmans of Ajmer-Merwara, had it not been due to the influx, in greater majori ty. 
of males to the Fair at Ajmer. 

L 
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Ertei-Erovincia] 

Uoa. 


Immigration. 


K Opjjeral — The number of immigrants and emigrants, extracted from 

' ! Subsidiary Tables I and II 

Immigration. is Hoted in tbe margin by Natural 

Divisions. It -will be seen that 

.in Eajputana emigration exceeds 
XatiiraYDTvisi'on. guous Out- immigration in all the Divisions, 

parts oi Provinces while the reverse is the case in 

Provides. ' Ajmer-Merwara. The buUc of 

__ immigration (83 per cent.) into 

Hajputana . . 2oi,95>i do,2sr . 759 2i3,oo2 Rajputana is from the contiguous 

Eastern Division . 143,898 22,920 321 167,145 Districts of the adioining Pro- 

Southorn Division ♦ 22,262 17,547 357 40,106 • ...... ^ 

Western Division . 24,474 11,130 81 35,691 viiices— Similar immigration into 

Ajmer-Merwara . 59,161 49,291 i,43s 109,390 Ajmer-Merwara is Comparatively 

— ! Yery low, being only 54. Most 

Emigration. of the emigration from Rajputana 

(82 per cent.) and from Ajmer- 

Rajpuiana . . 710,913 157,963 201 869,110 MerwaPs (46) is also to the con- 

Eastem Division . 308.333 ^02,742 ... 411,075 tiguous Districts of Other Pro- 

Southern Division . 45,621 23,680 ... 69,301 P . i t , n i 

Western Division . 194,373 103,950 ... 298,323 VlllCeS. As WOUlci naturally 06 

Ajmer-Merwara . 19,616 22,821 1 42,438 expected from the nature of the 

country in which it lies, the 

Western Division stands the lowest in the Extra-Provincial movement of the 


Province and 
Natural Division. 

Conti- 
guous 
parts ol 
other 
Provinces. 

Other 
parts o{ 
Provinces 
in India. 

Out- 

side 

India. 

Total. 

Rajputana 

201,956 

40,237 

759 

243,002 

Eastern Division 

143,898 

22,920 

321 

167,145 

Southorn Division . 

22,262 

17,547 

357 

40,166 

Western Division . 

24,474 

11,130 

81 

35,691 

Ajmer-Merwara 

59,161 

49,291 

7,435 

J09,S90 


Emigration. 

Rajputana 

710,913 

157,963 

201 

869,110 

Eastern Division 

308,333 

102,742 

... 

411,075 

Southern Division . 

45,021 

23,680 

... 

69,301 

Western Division . 

194,373 

103,950 

... 

298,323 

Ajmer-Merwara 

19,616 

22,321 

1 

42,438 


population in so far as immigration is concerned, though emigration there is fairly 
high. The cause which impedes immigration, viz., unfertility of land, helps emi- 
gration ; the paucity of lucrative means of earning also induces people to go out 
and establish homes in places where they can find better means of support. The 
Eastern Division takes the largest share both in immigration and emigration. 

The map beloAV indicates the directions of the stream of migration in 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara from and to other parts of India. 
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The total ivumher of iminigrants from the other Provinces and States in India 
is 242,243 in Pajputana, and 108.452 in Ajmcr-Merwara, as compared with 302,489 • 
and 95,112 respectively in 1911 (Subsidiary Table IV). 

Bajpulana . — The si.v Provinces, Agency or State whicli send immigrants in 
large numbers are all contiguous to Eajputana. viz., the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces, Gwalior, Central India. Ajmer-illenvara and Bombay. There is a marked 
decrease m the number of immigrants from all of these places excepting Bombay. 

Ajmer-Menrara. — Turning to Ajmer-Mcrwara, it may be observed at the 
outset that the immigrants have swelled b)' 14 per cent, in the Province, owing 
to the influx of pilgrims into the City of Ajnver, because of the Urs Pair. There is 
a drop of about G per cent, among those coining from Eajputana as compared 
with 1911. while those from the other Provinces show an increase by 80 per cent. 
The decrease in the number from Eajputana is found entirely in the contiguous • 
parts, the non-contiguous States together giving an excess over 1911. Immigrants 
formed 19 per cent, of the population in 191 1 , while they arc 22 per cent, now ; thus 
giving a net increase of 3 percent. Theincrcasc inimmigrationwasonly temporar3v 
1 mmiyrniiou from olliey coinil)ies. — From Imperial Tabic XI, it will be seen 
that, when compared with 1911, increase occurs mainl}' in the number of persons 
born in Asiatic countries and slightly in those born in Africa and enumerated 
in Ajmer-jderwara : all the rest show decrease. In those registered in Eajputana, 

there is on the whole a decrease, though an 
increase is indicated by persons born in 
America and Australasia. There is a decrease 
in the persons born in the European coun- 
tries in both the Provinces. The detail of 
European immigrants is given in the margin. 
By far the largest amount of immigration is 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The immigrants from the 
otlier European countries arc cither connected witli trade or are tourists. Those 
from Great Britain and Ireland belong to various profe.ssions, such as. .“^ervicc in 
the Mililaiy. Civil. Technical. Ecclesiastical and other Departments. 

Emigration to other Provinces in fvdia. Rajputana.- 'I’he number of emi- 
grants has increased by I’o per ociit. v-hen compared with 1911. The propoition 
of persons emigrating to British territory is still greater, for. while only 219.927 
have gone to Indian States. G-1 8.979 were enumerated] in British territories. Of 
the latter, the Punjab receive.s the jno.st (25.5.902). Next comes Bombay 
(1.5G.357) followed by Central India (8.7,899). Gwalior receives (70.003) and 
Ajmer- illerwara (G8.G10) cio.sely followed by the United Provinces (GS,112). 
Subsidiary Table IX also displaj-.s the divcr.siticd character of emigration over 
immigration, for instance, the number of emigrants to Assam is 15,770 against 4G 
immigrants, to Bihar and Orissa 18,812 against 333. Bengal 47,8G5 against 774, 
Central Provinces and Gerar 49,207 against G29, and Hyderabad 8,04G against 39G. 

Ajmer-Mcnrara . — Emigration here presents rather a difl'erent picture. The 
figures have fallen fioni 84,110 in 1911 to 42,437 in 1921, shovdng a decrease of 
41,073. The proportion of emigrant.s to the total po])u]ntion in 1911 was IG S 
per cent., which has now reduced to S'G or almost half. And whereas, emigrants 
were fewer than immigrants by as much as 11,002. or 11 G per cent, in 1911, 
their number now is j’ct smaller by GG.015, or GO per cent., while immigrants iiave 
actually increased by 13,340, or say. 14 per cent. The decrease among emigrants 
is most marked among those cnuracrated in the Bomlnw Presidenej' (28,377), 
where the number of emigrants in 1911 had swelled by 35,902, or 7,704‘,3 per cent., 
again.st 1901. Other marked dccrca.sc.s arc in tho.se going to Eajputana (7,927), 
Hyderabad (3,752) and Central India (1,592). 

iXct result of Migration.-- Jin jputana gives G2G.G73 more persons to other 
Provinces than it receives, compared with .553,130 in 1911. 'I’lic lo.sses amount 
to G'4 and .7'3 ])er cent, respectivclv in the Provincial populalion of 1921 and 
1911 . Ajmer-Eerwara, on the contrarv, receives GG.015 persons against 1 1 ,002 in 
1911 , in excess of those it sends out. 

G. Rajpxitana , — Prom Provinces and Countries outside, Eajputana received 
150,204 females to 92.798 males or an c.xcc.ss of 57,400 females. The Provinces which 
sent females in marked c.xcc.ss, arc the Pimjab o.vcluding Delhi (20,049), the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (12,543), Gwalior (11,797), Ajmer-Merwara 
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(6,320), Central India (6,061) and Bombay (1,218). All tliese are adjoining Pro- 
vinces. Non-contiguous Provinces, excepting Bm:ma, sent out males in excess 
to Eajputana. These facts prove that there would have been very little immi- 
gration, had it not been for social customs and especially marriage. The Province 
is still practically devoid of industrial or agricrdtural inducements to attract a 
foreigner. 

Apner-Menoara . — All places contiguous to Ajmer-Mer^Yara lie in Eajputana, 
which supplied more females than males. The ratio was 5 males : 6 females. 
With the exception of Assam, which sent 2 males and 5 females, all the rest sup- 
plied more males. One of the causes for this is the Fair which was attended more 
by males than by females. 


^w^trorinciai ifligra- 7. Natural Bivisious of Rajputana. — The figures of migration to and from the 

.^Tatiiraf division. ^ 

! 

Imsiioeatiok. 

EsnORATION. 

1 

{ 

J>;aturai Divi- 
sions, extrac- 
ted from the- 
Subsidiary 
Tables I and 
II, are noted 
in the margin. 
The Division 
which ■ has 
gained most is 
the Eastern 
where immi- 
gration exceeds 

Eirom 
conti- 
guous 
j District s' 

Prom 

other 

parts 

o£ 

Pro- 

vince. 

i 

To 

conti- 

guous 

Districts. 

} To 

1 other 
parts 
of 
Tro- 
vinco. ' 

Total. 

1 

1 

j Kot loss 

1 or gain ' 
j to tho 
Division. 

Eastern Division 
Southern Division 
Western Division 

.50,705 

16,150 

30,884 

557 

4,862 

1,261 

61,322 

21,012 

32,145 

31,390 

20,074' 

40,918 

1 

2,975 i 
3,143 j 
5,373 

.34,365 
i 23,217 
40,321 

-J 10,9.57 
—2,203 
—14,170 

Iniinigiants, 



inter-peovincial migration. 
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IVoiinc", Noltir.ll 

Nci lo“i or fjiiin. 

or Distritl. 

102 1. 

ion. 

Rnjpnlarm 

—620,073 

—653,133 

}'(ir<Urn Division 

— 227,29 S 

—2ir/>oi 

Ahi.ir 

—61,398 

—25,11.9 

Bimr.ilpiir 

-) 22,111 

- 9,328 

Uiindi 

—7,211 

—282 

niiolptir . 

! 7,un 

—8,720 

Jaipur 

— 2(1,0.90 

—2(7,751 

Jhalais.ar. , , 

+ 2,00.9 

-[ 3,521 

Karaull . , . 

l-2,oin 

1-2,300 

KiHlin.ng.irli 

-)-:!,ooo 

+0,701 

Kotnli 

+ 30,070 

-1-33,281 


-f-r,8o 

-! 0)0 

.s;w!ip«r.i , 

-!-o,IU 

+ 7,370 

Tonic 

-1-8,281 

1 22,087 

f^okth'-rn iJivUion . 

—3i,m 

— 75,75? 

JJauRwura 

+037 

+ 702 

Dung.irpiir 

s 0,885 

-t 1,508 

ICuHlmlgarli 

+ 1,531 

-! 1,313 

Mewar 

—5,3,8.30 

—30,101 

I’arloljgnrii 

—1,321 

-1-1,020 

Al)U 

+ 15,090 

■<r IS, 099 

yVixlf^nx Dhlsion 

; —270,300 

—2S<>,0iS 

I’lKotior , 

—7.3,312 

—51,309 

Jai‘?a!mrr . 

—15,300 

— 11,808 

rjnr«ar , 

1 - 168,2.39 

— -10.9,037 

Ajmer-Plerwata 

+C8,016 

+11,002 


(00,01.7). 
loss is 


Of the eight States, v/' " 


into all the ]IiviKion.s is mostly from tlio con- 
tiguous States and is practically of the Casual 
typo. Similarly is the bulk of emigration 
to the, contiguous States. Immigrants to the 
Southern and thcWc.stcrn Divisions are nu- 
merically fewer than emigrants from them. 
Immigrants from non-contiguous States 
info the Southern Division do, however, 
out-number the emigrants from it. 'I'lie 
proportion of emigrants to the total po])u- 
lation in all the Divisions is vciy small. 

In Skifcs or Di.s(rids . — 'fhe foregoing majis 
e.xhibit the extent to which each State or 
Di.strict in the two Provinces has been affec- 
ted during the decade by immigration or 
emigration. 

Net result . — The statement in the margin 
shows the net loss or gain to each State 
through migration. Onto! the twenty- 
two units (including Ajmer-Merwara) four- 
teen have gained by the exchange. The 
greatest actual excess of immigrants over 
emigrants is found in Ajmer-Merwara 
vc le ’ " transaction, the greatest 
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Fairs. 


8. The fairs noted in the margin took place in March. 


Stato or 

Place. 

Kamo of 

Date and 

Estimated 

District. 

Fair. 

duration of Fair. 

strength. 

Alwar 

Dhani in Tahsil 

Cattle Fair 

5th to 20th March 

3,000 


Baliror. 


1921. 

1,000 

Dungarpur . 

Galiakot 

Assemblage at 
Dargah of Pir 
Fakhar-ud-din. 

18th March 1921 

2,000 


Jaipur 

Raisar Tahsil 

Bank! Mataji 

18th March 1921 

Jam-ira Ram- 
garh. 

ka mola. 


Not avail- 


Karauli 

Karauli . 

Sliivratri Fair 

Cth to 20th March 



1921. 

able. 

Kotali 

1. Ghhipabarod 

r 

17th to 31st March 

About 600 


2. Ma n 0 h a r 
Thana. 

>• Shivratri Fair .< 

Ist to 20th March 
1921. 

each. 


3. Shahahad . 

; c 

9th to 23rd March. 

Not known. 

Manvar 

Didwana 

Dayalji ka raela 

lOtli to 20th March 



1921. 


Sirohi 

A -rill ago in 

Bawanwarji ka 

16th to 23rd March 

2,000 


Pindwara. 

nicla. 

1921. 


Ajmer-Menvara . 

Aimer City 

tJrs ICliwaja 

12th to 17th March 

15,000 


Sahib. 

1921. 



All, except the one at 
Ajmer, only 
slightly affect- 
ed the move- 
ment of the 
population and 
were not 
B u ffi c i e ntly 
large to in- 
fluence migi'a- 
tion to any 
apprec i a b 1 e 
extent. Most 
of them were 
local or such 
as attracted 
visitors from 


Selected occupations 
followed by certain imml- 
(rants in the City of 
Ajmer. 


♦ 

Occupations. 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
workers. 

2. Ordinary cultivators. 

8 

88. Briok-layera and masons 

1 

98. Workers in precious metals, etc. 

4 

118. Railway employees o£ all kinds ‘ 

49 

other than Coolies. 

121. Bank managers, money lenders. 

1 

etc. 


166. Religious mendicants, etc. 


180. Proprietors other than of agri- 

2 

cultural land, etc. 


181. Coolis, water-carriers, door- 
keepers, etc. 

10 


189. Beggars, vagrants, etc. . 

25 

Totai, 

100 


the adjoining districts.- The only fair of importance which drew people from 
outside the Province was that held at Ajmer in Ajmer-Merwara. The pilgrims 
were mostly from Hyderabad (Deccan), the United Provinces and Bombay. 
Special arrangements for the enumeration of the pilgrims were made in consulta- 
tion with the Commissioner and the District Census Officer, Ajmer-Merwara, and 
a separate record was kept. The number of immigrants did not exceed 15,000. 

9. There is no City or Town in Eajputana, which has in it any industry or 

industries attractive enough to drarv immi- 
grants from outside in large numbers. 
Ajmer, in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara, 
is the only City where immigrants in large 
numbers have been registered. To as- 
certain the distribution by caste, age and 
selected occupations, a special Table (XIj 
Part II) was compiled for the City of Ajmer, 
in w'hich only those castes and occupa- 
tions were taken into account, for which 
statistics were collected in 1911. The 
number of workers in these castes was 
10,482 (9,299 males and 1,183 females). Of 
these 49 per cent, are in the Kail way 
service ; Kolis, Brahmans and Sheikhs alone 
make uj) for 34, v/z., 13,12 and 9 respectively ; the rest of the contributors are 
Pathans (5), Rajputs (2), Indian Clrristiaus, other Christians and Kayasthas 
(2) each, and Mahajan and Saiyed (1) per cent. each. Amongst the 25 per cent, 
of the immigrants, who fall under group 189 (beggars and vagrants, etc.), 
Musalmans take the largest share — ^being 23. Their proportion by sects is She'ikhs 
(13), Pathans (6) and Saiyeds (4) ; the rest, viz., 2 per cent, is contributed by 
castes giving less than 1 per cent. each. Group 181 (cooks and water-carriers), 
whose per centage is 10 absorbs Sheikhs to the proportion of (5), and Pathans 
and Brahmans to more than (1) and the rest to less than (1) each. 

The figures in the margin present the distribution per cent, of the workers in 

the selected 
occupati 0 n s 
by birth-^ 
place. The 
major portion 
of these in 
all the selec- 
ted occupa- 
tions, come 
from Eajpu- 
tana and the 
.United Pro- 
vinces. Beggars are the most numerous from the non-contiguou's Province of the 
United Provinces and from other Provinces in India. 


Occupation. 

PROPORTION PER 

CLNl'. TO TOTAL -(VOEKEr.S BOEN IN 1 

Rajpu* 

tana. 

Bombay. 

Central 

India. 

Punjab. 

United 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Other 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Asiatic 

Coun- 

tries. 

Non- 
Asia tic 
Coun- 
tries. 

2. Ordinarj’ Cultivators . 

SS 

7 

5 

11 

23 

20 

o 


88. Brick-layers, etc. 

52 

6 

4 

8 

21 

0 



08. "Workers in precious stones. 

48 

8 

3 

16 

23 

3 

... 


etc. 









118. Balhvay employees . 

41 

3 

3 

4 

41 

4 


1 

121. Bank managers, etc. 

48 

5 

4 

13 

15 

15 



180. Proprietors, etc.. 

25 

0 

7 

12 

38 

12 



181. Cooks, water-carriers, 

42 

5 

5 

10 

31 




etc. 









189. Beggars, etc. / . 

10 

13 

7 

10 

24 

27 

3 


166. Religious mendicants 

10 

22 

0 

0 

28 

11 


11 
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Chapter hi. — birth-place 


ST7BSIOIARY 


Pbovince, Natotiai, Pkovwce, Natueai, Divi- 

BmsioN AND State or sion and State on District 
District where born. where born. 


Totae. JlaloB. ' Pcmnlr>3. j Totae. 
1 t 

2 I 3 ! 4 


Emigration 


ENTOIERATED 

CoNTiaUOES TARTS OT 

Other tarts of 

Province. 

1 

Province. 




Ptmalps. 


10 


RAJPUTANA. 


' 9,001,382 6,092,093 i 4,509,289 


Eastern Eivision. 


Alwar 
Eharatpur 
B 


6,010,724 ! 2,700,686 j 2,304,038 

051,257 j 302,605 ; 291,092 

433,820 ! 251,252 182,574 


Dliolpur .... 

208,502 

121,521 

80,981 

Jaipur .... 

2,249,492 

1,210,000 

1,033,492 

Jhalawar 

74,048 

42,333 

32,316 

Karauli .... 

115,003 

08,330 

47,273 

Kisliangarh 

03,120 

30,307 

26,769 

Eotab .... 

508,038 

i 

298,104 J 209,894 

Lawa Estate . . , 

1,424 

948 

470 

Shabpura Chietihip . 

40,135 

22,932 

17,183 

Tonk .... 

i 

242,230 

133,325 

108,911 

Southern Division. 

1,985,030 

. 

1,020,022 

905,014 

Abu .... 

1,281 

747 

634 

Banswara 

183,072 

91,900 

91,100 

Dungarpur 

178,841 

91,790 

87,045 

Kuslialgarb Chicfsliip 

20,250 

13,305 

12,951 

Mowar .... 

1,353,572 

098,595 

054,977 

Partabgarb 

55,071 

29,531 

20,140 

Siroliij' .... 

100,007 

80,802 

80,046 

Western Division. 

2,501,143 

1,328,770 

1,172,373 

Bikaner .... 

000,398 

325,076 

281,323 

Jaisaiictt 

03,817 

36,881 

20,936 

Marwar .... 

1,814,898 

901,076 

853,223 

AJMER-MERWAttA. 

385,381 

210,887 

174.494 



* Includes 90,207 persons, 55,009 males and 35,198 females returned under Bajjiutnn* 
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TABLE IL 


(actual figures). 


IN 







IE PBOVINOE, Na- 
isroN AN» State 

DT, HUT ENUMER- 
3TSIDE IndU. 

1 

i 

Natural population op tue 
Provinob, Natural Division 
AND State on Disthict (i.c., the 
TOTAL number OP PERSONS BORN 

IN TUB Province, etc., and 
enumerated anywhere.) 

CoKTiauons rnoviNOts, etc. 

NoN-ooNTiouors rnoviKOESjirro. 

Born in t 

TURAL Div 
OB Distm 
ATED 01 

\ ' 
Total. 

1 

i 

;^^alcs, 1 
( 

1 

Eeranlos. 

Total. 

Males. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

11 ! 

12 1 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 1 

1 

20 

21 

22 

' 

710,343 

358,998 

353,9-55 

♦157.9G3 

10-1,025 

53,338 

204 

143 

1 

01 10,470,288 

5,553,710 

4,910,672 

50A’,553 

J 

130,125 

172,203 

102.712 

07,433 

35,310 

... 

... 

i 

( 

... 

... 


•10, .483 

14,907 ' 

31,510 

30,701 

15,030 

15,005 

... 



! 

... 1 

... 1 

1 


19,000 

0,031 

13,032 

5,710 

3,992 

1,7.54 



... ! 


... 1 


... 

... 

... 

2,009 

1,211 

1,308 



... i 

i 

1 

... 1 


7,457 

3,.')75 

3,882 

1,050 

1,180 

470 

... 

... 


1 

... j 

... 

99,293 

48,474 

50,819 

128,309 

77,173 

51,190 





1 

"" 

... 

11,832 

4,231 

7,598 

911 

812 

99 


... 



... 


4,300 

1,750 

2,010 

1,870 

894 

970 

... 




... 


0,720 

2,541 

4,179 

019 

401 

215 

... 

... 


... 



ir»,877 

7,905 

7,972 

2,681 

1,204 

1,377 

... 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

55 

19 

30 

... 

... 

... 


• *• 


1,484 

427 

1,057 

50 

42 

14 

» *** 


... 

... 

... 

... 

18,910 

8,240 

10,004 

3,784 

i 

2,211 

1,573 




... 

... 


45/, 21 

20,79S 

2I,S23 

, 

2.1,0'iO 

10,042 

13,038 

... 

... 


.*• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

45 

33 

12 

i 






1,702 

901 

891 

123 

83 

40 


... 




... 

1,298 

nso 

939 

400 

208 

132 


... 


... 

... 

... 

1,2-18 

531 

714 

05 

02 

3 



... 

... 


... 

43,079 

17,400 

25,010 

0,329 

3,517 

2,782 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8,190 

3,722 

4, -174 

3,530 

2,69! 

039 


... 




... 

2,070 

1,183 

887 

1,120 

, 

1 

097 

429 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 


nil, 37.1 

107,7$/) 

sn,.m 

' 

i 

103,050 

03,333 

1 

1 

40,117 

1 

\ 

1 

> ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

79,101 

! 

! 39.052 

39,209 

37,031 

2.5,003 

1 11,971 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 


1.3,222 

7,442 

5,780 

4,022 

1,011 

-2,411 

\ 

\ 


... 

... 

... 


90,180 

53,808 

30,378 

74,098 

43,737 

20,001 

i 

\ 

1 

1 ■" 

... 

... 

... 


13,010 

1 

! 0,048 

! 

12,908 

. 22,8a 

1 

1 

13,077 

9,144 

\ 

‘ 1 

; 

1 

! 1 

} 

1 

... 

427,819 

231,213 

190,000 


Dunpccificd wliicli aro not included in any Diyi'iion. 
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CITAPTEIl III.— BIRTH-PLACE, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Migration between Natural Divisions (actual figures) compared with I9II. 



Migration hetween the Province and other parts of India. 


(1) RAJPUTANA. 


Province, etc. 


Ijhiioiiants to Rajpotana, 


1921, 


Grand Total 

(I) Total ISritish territory 

^Total Indian States 

French Settlements 

Portuguese Settlements . 

(8) Total Kritish Provinces 
(including Indian States in 
loliticnl relation uifh 
IjOcnl Govermnenfs). 

Ajmor-Morwara 

Andamans and Hicobara 

{ Total 
Districts 
States 

{ Total 
Districts 
States 


1911. 


131,100 

104,998 

3 

142 

100,034 


19,010 

40 

38 

8 

55 

55 


\>’i03,489, 

110,401 

131,918 

2 

108 

200,911 


Variation. 


27,543 

105 

102 

3 

210 
119 
91 i 


—00,240 

- 3 . 3,301 

— 26,920 

+ 1 

— 20 
- 40,811 


— 7,927 


l!.MlnR,\NTS moM R.AjrUTANA. 


Excess or nm- 
cir.Ncr orDimoR-v- 

TION OYETl EMIORA- 
TIOS. 


1921. 

5 


1911. 

0 


Variation. 

7 


1921. 

S 


1911. 


r 

\sOS, 000800,020 

048,979 I .398,829 
219,927 : 256,796 


088,341 


+ 


69 

04 

6 

155 

04 

91 



— 48,994 

— 175 

— 15,724 

+ 4,205 — 16,732 

— 116 + 8 

+ 1,084 — 1,879 

+ 1,003 — 1,858 

I 21 I - — 21 



+ 48, 2SJ —02G,GG8\— 003,13 

+50,1.30 - 511,819 I —428,425 

• 36,869 —114.929/ —124,875 

+ s' + 2 

+ 142 + 168 

-74.3 I -528,307 -488,113 


— 45,429 

— 102 

— 11,615 

— 11,403 

— 112 

— 040 

— 731 

— 91 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Migration between the Province ami other parts of India. 

(1) RAJPUTANA— conU'nHcd 

Hhicka>'ts rnoM Raji’UTANa 


ImMIOBAI'TS to RAJrUTANA. 


Pl'.OVlKCE, ETC. 


1021 . I Iflll. 


EiliAT ntid 
Oriss.T 


Bomlwy 


proUil , 
.J Districts 
l^StAtcs 


( Total (in- 
clutlinc 
Aden). 
Districts . 


Variation. , 1921. 


1911. 


Variation. 


M,7C2 


1 1,553 


+ 


Bunna . . • • 

("Total 

Central Pro- 1 

adnccs and -a Districts 

Beror. I 

(^States 

Coorg . 


Madras (in- 
cluding , 
C'ocldn and I 
Travancore) 


Nortli-IVc.st I . 
Pronticr ^ Districts 
Province. 1 . . , 

(^Political 
Agencies, 


Excess on rETi- 
CIEXOY or iMMIOnA- 
TION OVEn EAnonA- 
TION. 


1921. 


1911. 


201 

150,357 

141,251 

•f 

15,100 

,.V13 

120,170 

118,189 

H- 

7,987 

,329 

.30.181 

23,002 

+ 

7,119 

5 

3,418 

1,780 

1 -I- 

1,038 

.307 

1 19,207 

55,801 

j ~ 

0,051 

303 

i 43,417 

52,331 


8,914 

1 

j 5,700 

3,530 

i + 

2,200 


-141,595 


80 


cludinq 

Delhi). 


vinecs 

Agra 

Oiulh. 


{:!) Total rnlillral Agcnclcj 
and hlatcs In rohllcal 
relation >ritli the Oor em- 
inent of India. 

Baroda State . 

Central India Agency 

Gwalior State . 

Hydcr.ahad State . 

Kashmir State 
Mysore State . 


1 

rroiai 

05,.524 1 

85,520 

J Districts . 

48,758 j 

03,0.55 

Instates 

10,700 j 

j 

21,871 

("Total 

50,587 I 

70,001 

Districl.s , 

50,010 j 

00,401 

Instates 

511 

COO 

cifiod 

1,140 

5 


+ 


255,002 

2.55,902 


85 

— 1,224 

— 1,231 

CO 

_ 1,212 

- 1,201 

10 

— 12 

_ 30 

749 

_ 415 

_ 985 

1,200 

+ 30 

_ 988 

451 

j -451 

+ 3 

t 

0,203 1 —100,378 

—101,083 


—207,141 

-)-1c,7eG 


8:,0G1 i 101,409 


- 19,344 


I80,r.C5 


100,539 H ll-OSC 


-99,501 -05,131 


1,001 

— 

739 

7,473 ' 

0,239 

-1- 1,234 

32,013 



5,148 

85,899 

89,538 

— 3,039 

00,710 

1 

13,071 

70,003 

54,803 

+ 21,200 

321 

-1- 

75 

8,010 

14,271 

— 0,225 

90 

+ 

43 

113 

i 250 

— 137 

07 

-1- 

00 

2,071 

1 1.378 

+ 1,693 

. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Peovikoes, eto. 


HMgration between the Province and other parts of India. 

(2) AJMER-MERWARA. 

— ^ ^ 

IMMIQEANTS TO AjUEE-MERWAEA. EmIOEAKTS FEO Jl AjMEE-MEEWAE A. 

”^921. 1911. Variation. 1021. 1911. Variation 


Excess oe eefi- 
oiENor OF Immigea- 
TION OVEE EMIGBA- 
TION. 


Ctrand Total 

(I) Total British Territory . 
Total Indian States 
French Settlements 
Portuguese Settlements 


(2) Total British rro\inccs 
(including Indian States in 
Political relation uith 
liocal Oovemments). 

Andamans and Nioobars • 
Assam . . • • 

Baluchistan . 

fTotal . 
Bihar and < Districts . 
Orissa (^States 


. 10S,4S2 0G,J12 + 1S.3M Si, HO -H>073 +66,015 |+ 11,002 


Bengal. 
Sikkim . 
Bombay 


fTotal 
. Districts , 

\_Stat 03 

I • • • 

fTotal 
ly .< Diatric 
testates 


Central Pro- fTotal 
vinoes and.^ Districts 
Berar. (^States 

Ooorg . 

fTotal . 
Madras A Districts 
Instates 

North-West fTotal 
Frontier «{ Districts 
Province. (^States 

Punjab (in- fTotal 
eluding -( Districts 

DelbiV Instates 


Punjab 

eluding 

DelbiV 


3l,G52 18,115 

76,650 76,691 

3 

250 243 

33,328 19,218 


United Pro- f T 
vinces of-< I 
Agra and (_S 
Oudh, 

India unspecified 


(3) Total Political Agencies I 
and States In Political 
relation nith the Govern- 
ment ol India. 


Baroda State . 
Central India Agency 
Gwalior State 
Hyderabad State . 
Kashmir State 
Mysore State . 
Rajputana Agency . 


-(-13,411 42,351 32,113 ! 

_ 141 86 51,337 

_ 3 

+ 7 


-1-9,518 —10,699 — 14,598 

— 51,251 + 76,464 -h25,354 

+ 3 

250 -V 243 


-t-14,030 16,310 44,400 — 28,030 -f 16,958 25,122 


681 1 1,930 

681 1,855 

I 76 


-f 3,640 
-t- 3,165 ' 
+ 381 


+ 

27 1 

1 

-f 

702 ' 

+ 

702 

1 

1 

+ 

172 

-f 

173 1 


1 

-!- 

535 , 

+ 

536 


1 I 

+ 

2,158 

-1- 

2,217 


69 

-i- 

6,982 

-i- 

6,729 

+ 

253 

+ 

21 


114 


-h 10 
-i- 1.167 
+ 426 

+ 1,861 
-V 173 
+ 22 
— 4,362 


4- 203 

+ 206 


+ 1,276 
+ 1,205 
+ 72 

_ 2 

— 28,377 

— 16,085 
_ 11,392 

— 169 


— 2,628 I 

_ 3,256 
+ 728 


-t- 326 

-j- 325 


+ 271 

-1- 497 


_ 69 

— 1,692 

— 270 

— 3,752 

— 16 

_ 17 

— 7,927 


— 34,461 
_ 23,406 

— 11,046 

— 178 

— 2,332 
2,303 

— 29 

_ 1 

+ 104 


+ 617 

+ 617 


-f 4,456 
+ 3,899 
-t- 656 

-I- 16,368 
+ 16,984 
+ 384 


+ 13,643 + 48,801 


+ 124 

_ 066 

+ 930 

— 838 

-(- 197 

-t- 66 

-I- 48,994 


+ 2,668 
+ 2,179 
-V 389 

+ 9,698 
-I- 9,666 
+ 132 

-f 13 

+ 35,818 


-f 46 

— 3,416 

+ 235 

— 6,461 

+ ® 

+ 27 

+ 46,429 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Religion. 


1. The munerical strength of each religion is contained in the Imperial 
Table "VrE, n'hiJe Tables XV and X'^’T g'ive figures for the denominationsj races 
and ages of Christians. The following Subsidiary Tables, in which, the most 
prominent features of the statistics are illustrated by means of proportional 
figures, will be found at the end of this Chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table J— showing general distribution of the population by 
religion. 

Subsidiary Table ZT— showing distribution of the main religions by 
Provinces, Natural Divisions, and States or Districts, compared 
with the previous censuses. 

Subsidiary Table ZZJ— showing the number and variations of Christians 
by Provinces, Natural Divisions, and States or Districts. 

Subsidiary Table IV — showing the distribution of the urban and rural 
population by religion in each Natural Division. 

2. The various religions have been metaphysically and theologically discus- Keamngoffisnres. 
sed in full in the previous reports. Discussion in this Chapter will therefore be 
confined to the analysis of statistics and to such general matters as may be 
considered necessary, to make clear what the returns of each religion include 

and how far the figures given are accm'ate and complete. "With the advance 
of times and the repetition of the census operations at regular intervals, the 
difficulty of distinguishing religions from one another has practically vanished. 

It is now quite easy to ascertain which religion a person belongs to. The 
instructions for making an entry in respect of religion were identical with those 
issued in 1911. The religion which each person returned was to be entered 
and when a person belonged to an aboriginal tribe, the name of the tribe. All 
persons whose tribal name u'as found in column 4 of the schedule were taken to 
be Animists. It may be asserted safely that the statistics of religion are as 
accurate as they could possibly be. Tlie effect of the instructions regarding the 
recording of Animistic religion will be fully discussed later. 

S. The table in the margin shows the variations which have occurred in 

variovrs religious 
since 1911. 

it aj p u t a n a 
a n d Aj vi er- 
Ilerwara. — The 
majority of tlie 
population are 
Hindus, being 
83 per cent. 

After then?, 
come kl u s a 1 - 
mans with 9 per- 
cent., then Ani- 
mists and Jains 
rvith 5 and 3 res- 
pectively. The 
rest arhount to 
something under 
1 per cent. The 
important reli- 
gions therefore 
are the Hindu 

(Brahmanic), Musalman, Animistic and Jain. 
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IT.— Iranian. 
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202 
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+ 15-4 
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Bajputma. — Every one Inindred of tlie iotal population is made up of 
about 83 Hindus, 9 Musalinans, 6 Animists and 3 Jains. The propoi-tion of 
Aryas, Brabmos, Sikhs, Buddhists, Parsis and Christians is too small to bo 
taken into account. 

Ajmer-Menoura . — In Ajmer-Merwara, Hindus represent 73 per cent, of the 
total population, next come !Musalmans with 21, followed by Jains — nearly J, 
and Christians and Animists— about 1 each. The other religions — Arya, 
Brahmo, Sikh, Buddhist and Parsi— arc of little numerical importance. It will 
be observed that Ajmer-Merwnra contains proportionately a far larger number 
of Musalmans than does Bajputana, the per centage being 20‘o in the former 
and 9'2 in the latter. The high per centage of Musalmans in Ajmer-!Merwara, 
compared with 1911 (16'2), is due very greatly to the TJrs Pair pilgrim 
population. 


Year. 

Rajputana. 

AjirEn-JIrnwAiiA. 

Ilindn. 

.lain. 

Mn^l- 
111 an . 

Aiii- 

miat. 

Hioiln. 

JaiH. 

MusM- 
in Ml. 

Olliers. 

1831 . 

67 

4 

9 

... 

82 

s 

12 

1 

1891 

81 

3 

8 

D 

80 

5 

14 

1 

1901 . 

83 

3 

10 

•1 

SO 

4 

15 


1911 . 

83 

3 

9 

•6 

78 

4 

1C 

O 

1921 . 

83 

3 

9 

C 

73 

4 

21 

2 


4. The table in the margin classifies the main religions, per hundred of tlie 

population, at each 
census from 18S1, and 
the diagram on the 
opposite page illus- 
trates the classification 
graphically. 

In Bajputana, the 
proportion of Hindus 
and Jains has been 
stationary for the last 
three decades, while 
that of Musalmans and 
Animists has fallen in 
the f owner religion and 
risen in the latter, by one each over 1901. In Ajmer-iMerwava, the rise in the 
proportion of Musalmans has been very steady. The reason for the abnormal 
rise this year has already been explained. Hindus, on the contrary, have show'n 
a constant decline since 1881. Other religious arc, however, coming into pro- 
minence. Their population was one in a hundred in 1881, and doubled in 1911. 

1 5. The main religious distribution by Natural Divisions is given in the 

margin. As in 
1911, Hindus have 
been the strongest 
through out. 
Among other religi- 
ons, Musalmans are 
most numerous in 
the Eastern Divi- 
sion (in Bajputana) 
and in Ajmcr- 
Menvara. Their 
numerical strength, 
comx>ared with the 
total population, is 
not very large in 
the said areas, but 
their relative pro- 
portion to religions 
other than the 
Hindu, is overwhel- 
ming. Animists 
show a preponder- 
ance in the Southern 
Division. In rela- 
tion to the total 

population, they stand on the same footing in this Division as Musalmans in 
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1911 

34 
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8,726 
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1,101 

1 

1921 

23 

C 

8,743 

116 

1,109 

1 

Sontliern Division — 







1911 

1.904 

C 

7,144 

620 

SG4 

1 

1921 

2,262 


C,933 

461 

357 

... 

W’estern Division — 







1911 . . 

187 

2 

8,243 

655 

982 

29 

1921 

30 

3 

8,472 
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9C1 
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79 
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18 

1921 

96 
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Eastern and in Ajmer- Merwava. Tlie diagram below indicates the relative 
strength of the main religions in each Natural Division. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT REUGIONS 
IN EACH NATURAL DIVISION. 



Animists are prominent in the Southern Division and practically invisible 
in others. Musalmans are by far the lowest in number in the Southern 
Division. They, even when coupled with Jains, do not come up to the 
strength of Animists. Jains, Musalmans and Christians put together, stand 
to Animists in tliis division, in the ratio of about 1 : 3. In the Eastern 
Division, the ratio of the Musalman to other religions combined (excluding the 
Hindu) is nearly 8:1. In the Western, the strength of the Musalman reli- 
gion to other religions is 2 : 1 — ^the Hindu of course excepted. In Ajmer- 
Slerwara, the ratio of the Musalman to other religions (excluding the Hindu) 
put together is 7 : 2. The ratio of the Hindu to all the other religions 
together, stands in the Eastern, Southern and Western Divisions (Rajputana) 
and in Ajmer-Meinvara as 87 : 13, 69 : 31, 85 ; 15 and 73 : 27 respectively. 



DIstkibtjtion of the Urban anb rueal population by religion, 9l 


_ 6. Tke diagram below illustrates tlie distribution of population by 
religions in Urban and Uural areas in Provinces and Natiu-al Divisions.* 
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In the t-\vo Provinces, Rajputana and Ajmer-2Icrwara combined, out of 
every ten thousand of urban population, there are G,703 Hindus, 2,593 Musal- 
mans, 671 Jains, 53 Auimists and Christians each, and 27 others. Similar 
proportions in the rural population are; Hindus — 8,608, Mtisalmans — 697, 
Animists — 539, Jains — 24.1, Christians — 3, and others — 12, Taking each Pro- 
•vince separately, it ivill he observed that, in Rajpniana, the proportions in the 
urban areas are; Hindus — 6,885, ]MusaImans — 2,4i24., Jains — 695, Animists — 58, 
Christians — 22, and others — 16 per ten thousand, while in Ajmoi-Mevwara, 
they are 6,247, 3,951, 380, 300, 8, and 114, respectively. The corresponding 
numbers in the raral areas of Raiputana are ; Hindus — 8,614, jMitsatoians — 681, 
Animists— 555, Jains — 236, Christians — 2 and others— 12 ; and in those of 
Ajmer-Herwara, 8,362, 1,110, 368, 139, 18, and 3 respectively. 

The characteristic feature of the distribution is, that Hindus, being attached 
more to agriculture, inhabit the rural areas in large nmnbers, while klusalmans 
and Jains, who seem to have an attraction for trade, commerce and industry, 
show an inclination for residing more in towns. Animists are hilly people and 
are therefore found in minority in tlie urban areas. They are found in much 
larger numhors in the Southern Division than in others, merely because that 
Division is mostly hilly. Of the total Animistic population, 95 per cent, live 
in the Southern Division. In the urban areas, they are generally employed as 
menials, such as grooms, etc., or as soldiers in the llilitary. 

7. Definition of the /erw.— The term ‘Hindu,’ in modern times, includes 
persons born of parents, not belonging to some recognised religion other than 
Hinduism, who marry within the same limits, believe in God, respect the cow, 

n 2 
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and cremate the dead. It is applied to the remnants ot a great religion and 
civilization as well as to sinners against the most essential rnles laid down 
by the codes of religion and social law and to th.e reformers avIio profess to 
belong to that body merely in name. 

Hinduism is a non-prosclytizing religion, but tbe modern advocates 
conversion, however, hold that Hinduism being the oldest religion and the 
followers of all the religions being the converts from tliis old faith, it is open 
to take them back into the Hindu society, and so they are prepared to overlook 
the first essential of Hinduism, vis., birth ; and, considering the tendency of the 
educated classes, it will not bo strange if conversions to the Hindu community, 
or admissions, as they should be more properly called, should become, in the 
near future, more frequent. 

Comhinetl Trovi/iclal Distribution . — ^The total number of Hindus, exclud- 
ing Aryas, Silchs, Jains, Buddhists, and Brahmo-Samapsts in Bajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara combined, is 8,529,333, that is, more than four-fifths of the 
whole population ; 9G per cent, of them reside in Bajputana and J per cent, 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The combined Provincial distribution of Hindus is illus- 
trated by the map printed below : — 





Jaipur alone accommodates about onc-fourth of the Hindu population of the 
two provinces combined. Marwar comes next with 18 per cent, and Mewar 
stands third wdth 13. The per centage suddenly falls to about 6 per cent, as w'C 
proceed to Alwar, Bikaner and Kotah, while Bundi, Hholpur, Sirohi and Tonic 
each contribute between only 2 and 3 per cent. Ajmer-Merwara gives J per cent, 
and the balance of the Hindu population is distributed over the remaiuino’ 
States in per dentages ranging Horn 3 downwards to 1. 

It wall be seen from the Subsidiary Table II, that Hindus are in a laro'e 
majority in every State and District excepting the States of Dungarpur 
and Banswara, and the chiefship of Kushalgarh, where the Bhil population 
predominates. 
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Variations per cent, in the number of Hindus are given on the margin 

■with comparative figures I'or the last 
censuses. They increased hy 17 and 16 
per cent, respectively in Jlaiputana 
and Ajmer-Merw'ara during the first 
decade, hut the next succeeding decade 
was marked with a retrograde step 
sliowing minus proportions of 21 and 
13. In the third decade, this religion 
showed once more a slight improve- 
ment of 7 and 2 respectively, only 
to fall again in the same proportions 
in Kajputana and in more than 
three-folds in pnor-Herwara in 1911-21. Hindus, so to say, have not 
kept pace with the development which (he ]\Iusalman population has 
shown. It is a noticoahle fact tliat, ever since 1881, their proportion to the 
total population in both the Provinces, has gradually decreased and, even if we 
included other Indo-Aryau religious, it w'ould still show a decline. This unsatis- 
factory result is due to general causes rvhich have led to a decrease of G'6 
and 1'2 per cent, respectively in the total population, of the present decade, of 
Haiputana and Ajmcr-JIerwara. The hearty fall of per centage in Hindus (7'0) 
in Ajmer-Herw'ara this time is, as already discussed, only fortuitous, inas much 
as, if the pilgrim population were excluded, the general decrease in the total 
population would be lowered to 4‘2 per cent. 


Cciisiis. 

' liAlE or TATIIATION 

run cj m. . 

U.ijinitiina. 

Ajmcr- 

Mcn\am. 

ISSl-lSOl 

+ 17 

+ 1C 

rsoi-iool 

-21 

-13 

1901-1911 

+ 7 

+ 2 

1911-1921 

-7 

-7 


S. Arya Samajism docs not appear to have been recognised as a separate aw. 

religion in the Census 
of 1881, as the report 
for that census does 
not contain a men- 
tion thereof, Tho 
Samajists were first 
recorded in 1891, 
when their number 
was only 87l in 
Kajputana. They 
have since been 
constantly rising, as 
tlie figures on the 
margin would show. 
Every State, except Bundi, Karauli, Lawa (fist ate), Partabgarh, and Sirohi, has 
returned more or less of them. They arc found in majority in the urban areas. 

9. Only 22 Brahmos wore returned in Bajpntana against 82 in l91lBrahmo. 
while none in Ajmer-lMeiuvara. These are distributed iu Jaipur — 2, ludergarh 
(Kotah) — ^19, aud ICherwava Cantonment (Hewar) — 1. 

10. There is only one male Buddhist in Ajmer-Merwara, in the City of Budaiust. 
Ajmer itself. 


Venra. 


AJJtEE-JlFBSVABA. 

rcrsoiia. 

Jfnlca. 

Tcmnlcs. 

Person*. 

llnles. 

Females. 

1S91 

371 

251 

120 

1,157 

002 

495 

1901 

. ( G32 

870 

250 

800 

225 

141 

1011 

•i V92 

1,032 

760 

881 

621 

SCO 

1021 

, 1 3,143 

1,762 

1,391 

3,600 

8S2 

027 


11. Tlicre arc 298,1'J't Jains in 
279,722 in Kajputana and 18,J22 in 


Proiinec 

18S1. 

ISOl. 

lOOl, 

1011. 

1921. 

Viulutions 

Per ronf» 

lOl!-'’! 16S1- 

llajimtani 

Ajiiicr-Mcraara 

878,072 

24,308 

417,018 

20,939 

342,695 

19,922 

3.32,-597 

20,302 

‘279,722 

18,422 

—10 —20 
—9 ! —24 

i 


the tw'O Provinces combined, vie., jaia 
Ajmer-Merwara, or about 15 per- 
cent. less than 


at the last 
census (16 in 
Bajpntana and 
9 in Ajmcr- 
Mcrw'ara). The 
main centres of 

Jainism arc ]\rar\var and iJlcwar which togelher contribule 56 per cent, to 
their total population in Bajpntana and Ajnici'-Morw’ara — the former 35 and the 
latter 21 per cent. In Jaipur, Bikaner, Sirolii and Ajmer-Merw-ara the propor- 
tions of Jains are 9, 8, 6 and 6 per cenh respectively. The remaining 16 in the 
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liuncired are dibti-ibiifccd iu small mimljci-s in (lie rest of Llic rroviiice of lla]- 

} 



Sikh. 


putana. Tlic per ccnfcages of tlicir decrease in (licse States since 1911, are 22. u, 
23, 5, 13 and 9 respectively. Tke most prominent decrease is in Jaisalmcr, 
Alwar, Bundi, Dliolpur, Kiskangarli, Kotali and Tonk. Xaranli alone slion's 
a small increase. Causes of decrease in this religion follou’- tkoso of tlic other 
religions. 

Jains, as a community, are thrifty and business-like and therefore con- 
centrate at centres of trade such as Bombay, Calcutta, etc. They come home 
either when the season is slack or for the performance of religious ceremonies 
and rites. The Jodhpur-Bikaner and the TJdaipur-Chitorgarh Railways have 
offered facilities for emigration. 

Sects of Jains . — The question of the recording of the sects of this religion 
Avas preliminarily left to the discretion of the States but, on the representation 
of the leading members of the “ Terajjanthi ” and the decision of the 
Local Administration, it was determined that their sects should be entered 

in the Schedules, as given by the persons 
concerned. The table on the margin 
shows the strength of each sect. 
The two main divisions, vis., Ligambari 
and Swetambari are univei'sally recog- 
nised but the sub -classification of the 
minor groups under the one main head or 
the other is intricate. 

12. Since 1911, the Sildis have decreased by nearly 3 and 76 per cent, in 
Raiputaua and Ajmer-Merwara'^ respectively. The decrease iu Ajmer-iMerwara 


Sect 

Rn-jputaiin 

Ajraer- 
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SMctamtari 

65,960 

8 613 

DiKam'b'ni 

71,812 

6,376 

Baistola or Dliundia 

4S,010 

2,292 
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31,020 
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Others * . . . 

73,376 

321 
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is attributable to tlic absence of the Sikh Regiment from Isasirabacl and of the 

, Sikh Cavalry from Dcoli. Out of 8, '703 

Sikhs non- in Rajputana, Bikaner claims 
8,218 and Rotah 190. The rest are 
distributed in the other States. There are 
no Sikhs in Shahpura, Partabgavh, Lawa, 
Kushalgarh and Banswara. 

Their chief occupation is either !Military, Police, or Public Works De- 
partment service, or service as vorkmeu in Workshops at Ajmer. 


1911 




; 1 

1 8, OSS 1 

92i 

1921 

* 

« • 

' • ! 

1 8,703 j 

219 


13. Captain (nom Colonel) Bannornian, in his Report on the Census of 1901, AnimiJiio. 
observed in connection ivifh the Animistic religion : — “The process of 
Hinduising has been in progress among the forest tribes for a long time, and 
the distinction between the trilial forms of faitlr and the lower developments 
of Hinduism, esi)eciallj’ among t]io';e who live near and arc in constant contact 
willi flic village.s in tlie plains, is so faint (hat the record we have got, though 
vaiuahle for the statistics it gives us of the sexes, ages and civil conditions of 
(lie forest and hill tribes, can hardly he snpposcd to really represent the 
nnmhor of persons who might ]n-opcrly he classed as Animistic.” 

Mr. ICcaly, in 1911, attributed the entry of some of the Animists as 
Ilindns, possibly correctly too, to a envious blend of the two religions, because 
of the forest tribes, viz., the Baurics, Bhils, Minns and Grassias, being in con- 
stant touch with the ordinary ITindn. 


Tho following extract from the report of the Local Census Superintendent, 
Ruslinluarli, gives an idea of how the interpretation of instructions, elastic 
cnougirto insure entries suflieiently acenratc in respect of the religion of 
forest and hill tribes, were wrongly construed and acted upon : — 


‘'Tiio Bliile, 'vlioti asked about their religion, fh.at they iire Hindus but .ns they were 
entored in the ppecinu’n form of the Sebediilo giv"n on the rover n= Jtbils under religion 
column bro. I and ca«tc column No. S. the cuumovator followed tho instmetions contained 
therein.” 

In Bnndi, .Taisalmcv, Sirohi, Mavwar and Tonk, tho hill tribes have been 
correctly returned as Iliiulus on the strength of these very inslnictions. 

The question of the inclusion or otherwise of Animists among Hindus 
ha’J alwavs hocn a matter of some con'^idoration to a Census Superintendent 
for some ’decades, and it would save a lot of incongruity in census results, if 
lhi 5 question is settled finally and once for all. In the new Bombay 
Presidency census this question seems to have been considered at length and 
(he Reverend Enoch Hedherg, who is writing a note on the subject, comes to the 
conclusion that, since all tho Bliils, even the most wild and backward, with the 
exception of a few who have become jrahomedan or Christian, declare them- 
selves to he Hindus, they should he taken at their word and classified as such. 
He observes that Bhil’s observe caste, though (heir c.nsto feeling is not very 
strons ; that they colehrale the Hindu festivals ; and that they worship Hindu 
Gods^and Goddc-scs. There may sliil, in most cases, be a noted dhl'erence 
between a common Bbil and an ordinary Hindu. But tho difTcrcncc is more 
of a racial or ethnological nature than a religious one and is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Tlicro is certainly much to he said for the tlicory that a Bliil or any 
om* else 'Ihould ho taken at bis Avord in religious inattcrs, especially in a case 
like this where tlic di‘-iincLion between Animism and Hinduism is often too 
sulitle to he apjn-eciatcd, even by educalcd ])CO]ilc, and Avlicrc there is in the 
vernaculars no readily undcr.stood Avord for Animism. So far one Province has 
apparently differed in practice from another, resulting in tho fact that the 
mimhor of those classed as Hindus by one has fallen short in one by the 
(‘xclusion of Animists or has swelled in another by their inclusion. The 1911 
Census Report for tho Bombay Presidency stated that tho A’ast majority of 
Bhiis arc outside the pale of Hinduism. Dr. Hedbevg, however, hojics to 
iirovc his contention in some folklore notes, Avhich he has apparently collected, 
and Avhich should he of very con.siderahlc interest and lead to the final solution 
of tho jirohlom. 
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Variations . — ^TIic miuiber of Animists tins time has 
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238,446 

23CaiO 

228,495 

220,69S 

220,186 

2 ts,m 

+18,474 

+1S,02S 

+18,2G0 
+ 77,W2 

' +0 
+ 8 

WOEtorn Division 

Tolal . 

4,219 

3.607 

23,600 

21,015 

—21,252 

— Sl.OLI 

—85 


Dikaner , , 
JaiEalmop , 

Mnrwar , 

8 

CCS 

3,572 

o 

5G0 

3,005 

2.240 

20,251 

1,013 

23,703 

+8 

—1,578 

—23,083 

+2 
—1,852 
—10, COS 

—70 

-S7 

Southern Division 

Tol.iI 


220,704 

587,000 

183,703 

-1-40,118 

+43,001 

+21 


Abu . 

Banswara 
Dungarpur 
Kushalgarh 
hlcwar . , 

Partabgarh 

Sirohi . , 

450 

53,235 

49,145 

12,025 

102,381 

12,630 

330 

ca,ic3 

4%807 

12,00.5 

CC,S20 

12,478 

17,32.1 
37,523 
8,183 
81, 7M 
10,530 
♦2,308 

0 t 0 
49,511 
30,7.59 
P,012 
77,800 
10,300 
•2,123 

T a i i 
+ 10,012 
+10,622 
4-3,5.97 
+20,590 
\ 2,300 
•-2,308 

n b 1 0 
+ I0,C57 
+0,019 
+3,493 
+ 10,520 
+ 2,079 
•—2,123 

+22 

+27 

+41 

+25 

+21 

Ea'?tern Division 

Total 

G,201 

6,87B 

10,013 

0.670 

—3,611 

—4,001 

—30 


Alw.ar 

Bh.aratpiir . 

BuntU 

Dholpur . , 

Jaipur , 

Jhalawar , 
Knranli . , 

KIshangarh 
Kotah 

La^ a 

Phahpnra , , 

Tonk 

‘“4i 

115 

710 

*213 

2,0M 

‘bu 

1,150 

“32 

109 

COB 

" 2 ’ 12 
2,011 

*020 

1,057 

17 

2,273 

"ws 

228 

0 

201 

),53S 

"tisa 

3,761 

H 

27257 

*821 

192 

« ? 
1,617 

*963 

3,035 

—2,231 
4115 
—230 
—229 
— C 
-18 
+1,432 

— 2,C01 

—2,225 
+ 100 
—120 
—192 

0 

-30 
+ 1,201 

'-37 

-2,778 

—03 

—20 

'—0 
+ 89 

-71 

JJner-JH 

rteara Total 

:,43C 

0,200 

J,0S7 

1,002 

+ 440 


■t-JO 


risen by 8 per 
cent. in Haj- 
pntaua and hy 
19 in Aimer-Mer- 
wara. The vari- 
ations boWeen 
1921 and 1911 
, .figures in the in- 
dividual States, 
are exhibited in 
the margin. 


Southern Divi- 
s/on.— Southern 
Division 'which 
properly speak- 
ing is a conti- 
nuous range of 
hills, is the centre 
of the Animistic 


religion, ivho'e 



96 per cent, of their total number reside. They are mostly Bhils hut the Mina 
community also contributes a perceptible number to this religion. Of these 
96 in the hundred, Mewar gives as high a proportion as 11 and Banswara 21. 
These are followed by Dungarpur with 19 and Partabgarh and Kushalgarh with 
6 per cent. each. Sirohi presents a blank sheet — all the Grassias, etc., having 
been retmjied as Hindus. Kushalgarh shows the higliest increase (11 per 
cent.). The number in this ehiefship has risen from 17,100 to 21,120. Of 
these latter, 22,332 Avere horn in the ehiefship, and the rest were foreigners. 
Dungarpur also shoAVS an increase of 19,671, of AAhich only 2,106 were horn 


Inolados flgnrcs for Abu, 
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outside tlie State. Meu'ar, Baaswara and Partafagarli, show a rise of 40,110, 
21,669, and 4,385 respectively. ‘These also iaclude a large nuinher of State- 
born persons like Bungarpur and Kuslialgarb. The increase in the figures 
of this religion is chiefly due to natural growth. 

Western Bikaner has appeared with 10 this time. The rest 

of the States in this Division show a marked drop. Marwar returns only 
6,577 against 48,967, and Jaisalmer 1,228 against 4,168, 

JSastern Division . — Coming to the Eastern Division, it is found that 
Alwar, Jhalawar and Karauli, •which had returned a few Animists last time, 
have given none this time, while Dholpur, which returned none in 1911, has 
registered 224 at this census. Amongst the other States of the Eastern Division, 
Kotah is the only one which gives a rise of 2,726. Bundi and ' Tonk show a 
big drop of 4,456 and 5,379 respectively. Shahpura indicates a slight decrease. 

TJie decrease in this religion, wherever it appears, is due to the hill tribes being 
recorded as Hindus, their general tendency being now to be classed as such. 

14. For the purposes of census, Christians include (1) European and Allied cimsHaB. 
Baces, (2) Anglo-Indians and (3) Indians, The number of Europeans is arti- 
ficially inflated by Anglo-Indians returning themselves as Europeans, as is 
evident from the fact that the number of those tabulated in Table XI under 
‘ 0 born in Europe ’ is only 375 in Bajputana, l)ut there is no means to enable 
an accurate estimate to be made of the number of persons thus wrongly 
classified. 

Variations . — The Christian population of the Provinces has shown a 
steady increase ever since the first regular census in 1881. In that year, they 
numbered 2,225 and 1,294 in Ajmer-Merwara and Raiputana respectively, and 
bad multiplied to 2,683 and 1,862 respectively in 1891. A decade later, the num- 
ber rose to 3,712 and 2,841, which went up to 5,432 and 4,256 in 1911, The 
present figures, vis., 5,531 and 4,911 for Ajmer-Merwara and Bajputana res- 
pectively show that the ])rogress this time has been only nominal. The present’ 
strength of Christians has thus almost tripled itself since 1881 in the two 
provinces combined, but, taking separately, it is four times as much in 
Bajputana and two times and a half in Ajmer-klerwara. The rise in Ajmer- 
Merwara has not been as high in this decade as in the one preceding it, 

Rfijputana . — Of the total number of Christians, 13 per cent, are Anglo- 
Indians and 70 per cent. Indian Christians ; the remaining 17 belong to other 
European and Allied Races. The term ‘ Anglo-Indian ’ includes persons, 
being British subjects and resident in British ^ndia (i) of European descent, 
in the male line who is not a European or (ii) of mixed Asiatic and non- 
Asiatic descent, Avhose father, grand-father or more remote ancestor in the 
male line Avas born in the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, Ncav Zealand, the Union of South Africa or the United States of 
America, and who is not a European. 

Ajmer-Menoara . — The nationality of Christians returned in Ajmer- 

Merwara, is indicated 


Races (including Armenians) by race and age. 


margin. Indian 

XutionnUiy. I’craoiis. Per ccninse. Chi’istiaus preponderate in 

Ajmer-Mei’Avara. 

Enropenns 1,442 26 European and Allied 

m£cSL. »» SJ ao«s.-Impmal laWe 

XVI gives figures of 

European and Allied 

Races (including Armenians) by race and age. Of these, about 94 per cent. 

are British subjects in 

Year. Bbitisu bdbjeot. ornERs. Totai.. Bajputana and Ajmer- 

MerAvara combined. The 

1911 2,829 105 2,934 figui’cs On the margin 

1921 2,204 78 2,282 give the Variations as 

indicated by the present 

Actual variation . . —625 —27 — GS2 dccade against tbc figmes 

AWion per cent. . . -22 -26 -22 of 1911 and amount in the 

^ aggregaie to a shortage of 

22 per cent. Definite conclusions regarding the causes of variations, could 
bo draAvn if the figures in Table XVI of the present census and in the corres- 


Year. 

British bdbjeot. 

OxnERB. 

Totai. 

1911 

2,829 

105 

2,934 

1921 

2,204 

78 

2,282 

Actual variation 

—625 

—27 

—652 

A'ariation per cent. 

—22 

-26 

—22 


o 
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ponding Table XVlII 
age-periods. 


OHAPTER IY.t— RELIGION. 

of the census of 1911 were available in one and fclie same 

Doiom illations of JEhiro'pcan 
and Allied Races.— Tn tbe 
margin is given a list of tbe 
denominations . under wMcb 
tbe various sects have been 
o-rouped. In both Provinces, 
tbe Anglican Communion is 
most strongly represented, 
being 73 per cent, in Kaj- 
putana and 71 in Ajmer-' 
Merwara. The next in 
numerical strength are Homan 
Catholics, being 11 per cent. 
inHajputana and 12 in Ajmer- 
hlerwara. 



Bajtutaxa. 

Ajmeh-Merwaiia' 

Donominatidn. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Anglican Communion . 

617 

1,060 

1 

Armenian . . - • 

14 

1 

10 

Baptist . _ . 

Congregationalist . • 

Lntlicran . * • • 



Methodist . . • • 

53 

35 

89 

19 

2G 

Preshyterian ■ ' • 

trotestant (Unsectarinn) 

8 

178 

18 

Roman Catholic . • 

Sect not returned 

Total 

840 

1,442 


Anglo-Indians have shown a steady increase in every 
if decade excepting that of 1891- 


Province. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1821. 

Rajputanaand Ajmcr-Morwara 
Rajputana . • • 

Ajmcr-McrwftiM . 

1,030 

444 

C30 

811 

603 

341 

1,239 

529 

710 

1,387 
641 
74 G 


1901. As to their decrease 
in that decade, Mr. Bramley, 
who conducted the census 
operations in Ajmcr-lMerwara 
in 1901, wrote ; — 

'' The Chaplain of Ajmer writes that the only way the decrease of 

oninion be accounted for is on the assumption that many persons dishkc the term uuas 

S^tyle themselves ‘Anglo-Indian' in'preference. ibat this vie^y is acenme and 

for the decrease to a certain extent is borne out by fndhL and 48 ns 

Schedules for Ajmer itself. Thirteen persons returned themselves ns 

East-Indiaus. Even assuming all these were ‘Eurasians' but were tabulated as Li !■ 
a decrease of aSl remains to be accounted for." ^ 

JDenominahons oj 
Anglo-Indians, — The 
Homan Catholic 
Church has by 
far the greatest 
number of Anglo- 
Indian adherents 
in Ajmer- jMer w a r a 
and the Anglican 
Communion Church 
in R a j p u t a n a. 
Pigures for 1911 
have been given 
side by side of those 
of 1921 for the sake 
of comparison. 

Armenians . — The number of Armenians returned at this census is as low as 
4. (3 in Hajputana and 1 in Ajmer-Merwara) and requires no comment. 

Birth-place.— HhQ marginal statement compares the numerical strength of 

the persons born in Europe and 
enumerated in Hajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara with the 
figures of the previous census. 
It would appear that the iigures 
shown under 1921 are almost 
in every case below those of 
1911, and the apparent cause 
seems to be that persons called 
spared to return back to this 




BAJPDIAKA. j. 

IjjiEii-Mr.nwAitA. 

Denomination. 


1921. 

1911. 

1021. 

1911. 

Anglican ComiUnniou . . • 


290 

273 

212 

833 

Baptist . . . • < 

• 

... 

4 

10 

... 

Greek ...••• 
Lntheran ..... 


1 

■■■ 1 

123 

"’18 

Methodist ... . 


9 

8 

Minor Protestant Denomination • 


... 

1 

... 

”’l6 

Preshyterian ...» 


2C 

19 

4 

Protestant (Unsectariau) 


21 

‘ 4 

20 


Qnohor . . • • * 

Roman Catholic ...» 


... 

274 

"219 

”370 

342 

Sect not returned .... 


14 

... 



Indefinite belief ... * 


f 

... 



Total 

• 

1 641 

529 

74G 

710 


Birth-place. 

Eajputana. 

Ajmee-Meuw/ha. j 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

England .... 

368 

246 

1,094 

990 

Ii’eland .... 

41 

28 

52 

43 

Scotland .... 

112 

73 

77 

32 

Prance 

29 

6 

29 

38 

other places 

20 

22 

14 

7 


back home on account of War could not be 
Province by the close of the present decade. 


* Those who were classed under Eurasians in 1901 nro now classed under Anglo-Indians. 
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Indian OJirisiians. — Every effort was inade to obtain as correct a return 
of the denominations of Indian Christians as possible. Printed slips were 
issued to the Heads of the Missions working in Ilaj 2 mtaim and Ajmer-Merwara 
for distribution amongst their resjiective adherents. These slips were to 
contain the name of the sects and were to be produced before the Enumerators 
for being transcribed correctly in the Schedule. Ambiguoirs entries of sect 
Avere corrected with reference to the denominations of the mission Avorlcing in 
the locality to Avhich .they belonged. 

by Christian in the 
two Provinces since 
1911. There has 
been an addition of 
no less than 23 per 
cent, since 1911. 
The increase since 
1891, is 431 per cent, 
in Bajputana and 
177 per cent, in 
Ajmer-Menvara. The 
increase is apparent- 
ly due to the natural 
growth of population. 
The figures of vital statistics by religion are not available for Rajputana and 
arc incomplete for Ajmcr-iHerwara. 

Tlicrc are .some .'jcven missions working in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
and a brief note of their activities since their inauguration is attached as 
an Appendix. 


The marginal statement shows the advance 


Dcnoslinatioii, 

Kajpn- 

tarni. 

Ajincr- 

Menvara. 

To(al 

1921. 

Tolnl 

1911. 

Vnm- 

iions. 

AnglicATi Contmnmon , 

110 

205 

411 

309 

•f-102 

lAAptist . . • * . 

29 

1 

.30 

19 

■m 

Lnthcrnn .... 

15 


15 

8 

•f 7 

, ' , . , 

1,278 

7-15 

2,023 

1,441 

•f 6S2 

Jliiior Protcst.'mt Donominnlinii 

3 


3 

6 

o 

Prcstytcrinii .... 

1,333 

1,520 

2,853 

2,710 

•P143 

Protcb.ln«t (tTnscclnrlan) . , 

•19 

33 

82 

140 

—58 

Pomnn Catliolic . , • 

510 

705 

1,276 

677 

•fSOS 

Svri.in (V.cmo-S'.Ttsn) 

1 

... 

1 

- . 

■fl 

Salvationist .... 




1 

— 1 

Sect not rctariii4 

CO 

1-1 

80 

5 

+ 75 

.\U Penominntiona 

3, "ISO 

3,313 

0,773 

6,515 

•H,25S 


15. Dist nhntion of Mnsalman x>opulation of the two Provinces com- 
lined. — ^Thc next largest religion in numerical strength and wide diffusion after 
the Hindu is the Musalman. The map on the margin displays distribution by 



States and 
I) i stricts. 
Jai p ur , 
iUwarand 
Ma r Av a r 
are the 
places 
Av h e r e 
they are 
mostly to 
be found. 
Next to 
them 
come 
A j m e r - 
l\lerwar a 
( 10 ). 
Bhar a t - 
pur (9), 
Bikan e r 
( 7 ), 
Mo AV a r 
(5), and 
K o t a h 
( 4 ). 
T 0 n k , 
though a 


Musalman State, ranks after them, Hholimr and Jaisalmer have each over 
1 percent. The remaining States have only a sprinkling of the followers 

o 2 
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CHAITEE IV. — RELT&ION. 


Jew. 


Zorouiiiaii. 


of the faitli ivitli per centages varying from '01 (Lava) to ('Si) Btincli. It 
■n'ould be of great interest to an inquisitive reader to know tlio genuine cause 
of the variations in the distribution from the historical point of view. 
Apparently, the cause seems to be that those States which have larger 
proportion of Musalmans had been subjected to constant invasions l)y 
Musalman Kings and utilised as rich fields for the conversion of the 
vanquished Armies to Islam. Large per centage of Musalman population in 
Jaipur, Alwar and Marwar is undoubtedly due to that cause. 


Variation . — The figures in the margin, taken from the Subsidiary Table I, 

show that in Kajputana there 
has been a rise of per cent, 
in the Musalman poj)ulation 
since 1881, though the recent 
census resulted in a loss of 9 
per cent. Ajmea--Merwara, on 
the other hand, shows a large 
increase, giving a per centage 
more than twice as much as 
that of the preceding decade : 
but this abnormal inflation is 
merely due to the inclusion of the pilgrims to the Urs Pair. 


Decade. 

Vahtatioss peh ckst. 

Rajpntana. 

1 

1 Ajmer-Merwara. 

1 

1881—1691 

*17 

: +28 

1891—1901 

— 7 


1901—1911 

+ 5 

' +12 

1911—1931 

—9 

+ 26 

1881—1921 

+ 4 

1 +76 

1 


Vrhan and thiral . — The figures on the margin show that the decrease in 

the Musalman population in 
the present decade is in 
the rural population 
alone and this is in 
line with the general 
trend of the population 
as a‘ whole. 



llAJPaTANA. 

Ajmek-Mekwaka. 

Decade. 

Urban. 

Enral. 

Urban. 

Enial. 

1881- 1891 . 

1891—1901 . 

1901—1911 . 

1911—1921 

326,799 

313,220 

318,765 

319,315 

664,652 

611,436 

667,070 

681,026 

36,446 

37,768 

42,421 

65,076 

37,819 

34,263 

38,614 

36,701 


alone contributes over 97 and 
98 per cent, to the iMusalman 
population in Eajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 
The rest are eitlier Shia, Ahl-i- 
Hadis or such as hare not 
returned their sect. The 
majority of local converts to Islam record themselves as Sunnis. Of the local 
converts, many have retained their original caste names, a few of which are 


Sect, 

Eajpntaiia, 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

SoBnl < . . • . 

879,778 

100,363 

SbiR ..... 

19,101 

1,190 

Alil-i-Hadis .... 

803 

223 

Unspecided .... 

659 

... 


AgXN'an. 

Bhadbbunja. 

Baroga. 

Gnjar. 

Kharol. 

Labana. 

Abir. 

Bliat. 

Bbakar. 

Jat. 

ICbatik. 

Lodba. 

Balai, 

Brahman. 

Bhanak. 

Jingnr. 

Khnti. 

Lobar. 

Bnnjara. 

Cbabnr. 

Bboli. 

Jhinwar. 

Kbatrl. 

Mali. 

Barotb. 

Cbamar. 

Bbobi. 

Jog!. 

Kir. 

Mer. 

Beldar. 

Chhipa. 

Gandhi. 

Kalal or Kalwar, 

Koli. 

Mina. 

Bband. 

Dabgar. 

Gbosi 

Kandera. 

Kninbar. 

Mochi. 

Bbaugi. 

Datot. 

Ghaticbi. 

Knsora. 

Lakliora. 

Eajput. 


given in 
the margin. 
P u r t h e r 
details will 
be found in 
Table XIII. 
The general 


awakening of the political sense of Islam in India during the last decade has 
not been lost in Ajmer-Merwara, and branches of political institutions, like 
the Muslim League and the Khilafat Committee, have commenced their activities 
only during the last two or three years. 


16. There are only 26 and 25 Jews in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
respectively. Those in Eajputana are distributed in three States, vis . ; Alwar 
(8), Jaipur (7), and Sirohi (11). 

17. Parsis number 336 and 211 in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara res- 
pectively against 312 and 262 in 1911. They are usually found in the Indus- 
trial and Trading Centres. 
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18; (Jnder head “ Others ” 9 Chinese \vere registered in the Ajmer city. 
They were silk merchants who usually visit India in this part of the year. 


City. 

Total 

popula- 

fcjou# 

Hiluln. 

. 

Musal- 

man. 

Jain. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Others. 

Ajmer . 

■f 

118,612 

100 

52,088 

46 ^ 

63,470 

47 

2,991 

SS 

3,193 

3 

1,770 

1‘5 


■ f 

44,760 

31,701 

12,127 

837 

42 

53 


•i 

100 

71 

27 

2 


Bikaner 

( 

69,410 

50,648 

13,238 

5,294 

146 

84 

T 

100 

73 

19 

8 



Jai pur , , 

r 

120,207 

78,458 

35,177 

6,269 

181 

122 

*1 

100 

65-5 

SOS 

5 

Jodhpur 

% 

■i 

73,480 

100 

60,410 

ss-s 

18,125 

SO 

4A61 

5'5 

343 

■3 

441 

'0 


The proportion's per ocnt, are gken in ItaJlos onder the figures of actaal population. 


(Distribution of main religions in the principal 

CITIES OF RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWAR A 
IN 1321 AND '1311. 

PER CENT. : 


AJMER 


, ALWAR 


) BIKANEER 
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(911 


(921 


1911 
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discu s s i 0 n 
here, only 
the five 
biggest 
have been 
c h 0 s e n. 
The nu- 
m e r i c a 1 
s t r e ng t h 
and the pro- 
portion per 
cent, of the 
p 0 pulation 
by religions 
is given on 
the margin, 
and the 
relation 
which each 
bears to the 
other is 
exhibited in 
tbe diagram 
below the 
table. A 
bird s-e y e 
glance at 
the diagram 
would show 
that tbe 
iuter-r ela* 
t i 0 n s be- 
tween tbe 
rel i g i 0 n s 


in Principal Cities. 


1911- 


are every- 
where, 
m a r k e dly 
similar this 
time to 
those til at 
were at the 
last census. 
Ajmer is an 
except i o n, 
in as much 
as, the ab- 
normal rise 
among 
Musalman s 
this time 
has reduced 
the p r 0 - 
portion o f 
Hindus, 
when com- 
pared with 

the cause, as has been repeatedly explained, being the influx of the 


REFERENCES. 



followers of the former religion to the Hrs Pair, 
as not to attract the notice of a casual observer. 


Other variations are so meagre 
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CHAPTBB IV.~ BEMGION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General disti’ibntioii of the popnlatiou by religions. 




Actual 

Religion and Locality. 1 number in 
1921, 


(I) INDO ARYAN- 
1 , TdwJu 


Rajputana and Aimer- 
Metwara . 

AjmerOIerirara . 

Bajpntana , 


2. Hindu {Arya)— 

Baipntana and Ajmer- 
Herwara . 


8,629,333 

302,833 

8,160,501 


Ajmcr-iTern ara 
Eajputana . 


Rajpntana and Ajmer- { 
Iderwara • « . 


Ajmer-Merwata 
Rajpntana , 


Hajpntana and Ajmer* , 
Idcrwora . 

Ajmer-Meiwara . . ^ 
Rajpntfliia • . « 


(H) IRAKIAN- 
Parii. 


Rajpataoa and Ajmer- 
Herwara . * , 1 

Ajmer-Merwara * 

Eajputana , . . I 


(HI) SEMinO- 

1 . MvsaJman— 

Eajputana and Ajmer 
Iderwaia . 

Ajmer-Mcrwara , 

Bajputana • , , 


2. CftrijtCan— 

Bajputana and Ajmet- 
Merwara . . 

Ajmer-ilenvara • 

Bajputana , 


Bajputana and Ajmer- 
Hetwara . 

Ajmer-Mcnrara • 

Bajputana « • 

(IV) PEmmvE— 

Anmisi. 

Rajputani and Ajmer* 
Merwara . 

Ajmer-ilenvaia . 

Bajputana . . . 


1.002,U7 

101,770 

000,341 



Koin.— Tisrurcs for 1591,1531 and 1901 eiclade figures for Tillages of Babal^aa and Batakbera, transferred to Bikaner from Hleear District, Punjab 
between IWl and 11>1L as their details by religions are not ayaila ble. 

• Figures for 1831 are not knowDj 
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CHATTER IV. — ^REIICIOH. 
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• Exoljulca Ajmer. ^ tExolutleg Merwara. ^ 

Kots.— ( 11 Eastern DIriflfoii figures tor 1881 anti 1801 Include Jlialawar andKolah, but owing to alterations of the boundaries ot these Stalcn between IB91 and 1001 details by religion for the States themselres cannot be given. 

(2) Bikaner figures for 1881, 1891 and 1901 exclude figures for Babilwas and Bata Kbcra, transferred from lUssar Difttriet, Punjab, between 1901 ind 1911, their details by religion are Ibercforo not available. 

(3) Sirohl ngnres for 1891 to 1011 Inclndo thoseof Abu District. 
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*1911 figures include figures o£ Abn also, 
t Figures by relipon are not available. 
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CHAPTER IV.— RELIGION. 


three years’ record (1918-1920) shows 4?7 converts. The activities of this mission are practi- 
cally confined to the tracts inhabited by Bhils. The propaganda work is conducted oy the 
missionary moving from milage to village. The convert is taught by a catechist in his own 
home generally. The period of preparation varies from 6 months to a year or more. The 
society seems to aim at conversion by families and not by individual persons. The ages at 
which conversion takes place run from 18 to 40 years. The converts continue their agricul- 
tural vocation. Efforts were made to teach industrial work but without success. Few 
converts are engaged in service. Famine orphans of 1900 and 1902 were trained as school 
teachers and are working as such in the schools established by the mission. The number 
of teachers is about 15 or 20. The mission maintains a central school at Kherwara and 
village schools at Kagdar, Jhentra, Kotra, Bokluj Mewada and Eambi. 

(i) Church Missionary Society, Bharatpur. — This mission inaugurated work at Bharat-' 
pur in 1902 and established a branch at Ba3mna in 1912. The Reverend James with 
Misses Patterson and Fowler were the first workers at the latter place. The mission succeeded 
, in converting. 13 men to Christianity from its start to 1920. 58 Indian Christians are now 

attached to this Church. The Evangelistic work is conducted by hazar preaching, distribu- 
tion and sale of Clnistian literature amongst men, aud regular Bible instruction to women 
in the Zennanas. Regular lessons are imparted to an enquirer before he or she is baptised 
at about the age of 2a. If they possess sudicieut education, they are given employment 
in schools, if not they are allowed to seek their own livelihood. There are 2 primary 
schools for boys and 2 for girls, 3 in Bharatpur and 1 in Bayana. There were 3 schools 
for boys till last year, but one of them was turned into a girl school latelj^ T'he highest 
average number of pupils on their rolls was 107 boys and 77 girls in 1917-1918. Besides 
their educational institutions, the mission carries on teaching work in Zcnnanas. There are 
100 women under such training. 


3. Methodist Episcopal Mission of America. — This is an American Mission of world 
, , , . wide activity. It made its first appearance at 

(a) Aj^or-trerwai-a. Bandikui whence it came to Ajmer in 1882. 

' The first missionary to inaugurate work here 

was the Reverend W. F. C. Maysmith. Branches 
were opened at various places in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara between 1890 and 1900. 
The localities where this mission is working are — Phulera and Naraina in Jaipur-, Rupnagar 
(Kishangarh) and Bikaner — ^in Rajputana, and Pisangan, Pushkar, Ajmer City and Tilaunia 
in the Ajmer-Merwara District. The Evangelistic work is carried on both in English and 
Vernacular, and the preaching work is conducted by paid agents and volunteers. Agents 
live at central places and tour in the surrounding villages. Instruction is imparted to an 
inquirer before he is baptised. The time of conversion depends upon bis ability to comprehend 
the instraction given. Some are baptised after a few houi-s aud others are kept waiting for 
several months or even years. The mission attempts the conversion of whole families, aud- 
it naturally follows that the majority of persons converted by this mission are minors, as. the 
average family has more children than adult members. The mission expressed its inability 
to furnish the ages of its adherents. It helps its converts to a better social and economical 
position by securing service for them and by vocational schools but the majority remain at 
their original work. The society conducts boarding, schools in Ajmer for boys and girls. It 
has a sanitarium for women in Tilaunia and for men in Ajmer. These institutions are mainly 
used for the benefit of Christians. 


This is another branch of the mission last described. Its work was extended to 
, „ , Bharatpur in 1892 from hluttra, where it had 

t ) ara par. already been established. The Reverend J'. E. 

Scott was its founder. It stands third in regard to length of work in these Provinces. 
The mission, within five years after its commencement, established branches at Kumher 
(1894), and Bhnsa war, Bayana and Rupbas (1897). The Nadbai branch was opened in 1910. 
Information as to the number of converts is not available-in full but the mission had at its 
credit 494 converts in the 8 years (1907-1910 and 1917-1920). The preaching work is done 
by permanent preachers going from village to village. It does not encourage individual 
conversion unless the enquirer is fib to reply to certain required questions. The converts 
are mostly of mature age, ranging from 20 years old and upward. The mission maintains 4 
primary schools with an average of 85 pupils at the places named above. 


4. Boman Catholic Mission. — Father Daniel opened mission work in Ajmer in 1892. 
Branches were opened successively at Parbatpura near Ajmer and Jhalrapatan (Rajputana) in 
1906, Bhawanikbera near Nasirabad in 1909 and Suket (Kotah State) in 1914. Their 
converts are few and spread over all ages. The preaching work is done at meetings in the 
Chapel. Nobody is allowed to be baptised unless he or she is willing to be thoroughly 
instructed. The mission aims at training the minds of the people, rather than registerino- 
their names, after some sort of initiation. They are usually left to their own • resources’. 
Educational work only is can-ied on. Four village schools are maintained at (1) Aimer (2) 
Parbatpura, fS) Bhawanikbera in Ajmer-Merwara and (4) Suket (Kotah State in Rajputana) ‘ 
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5. Majdtst 3Iissioii. — Its founders woro tlio llovcrcnd D. .Tones .and the Reverend 
.T. G . Rotter, who started work at Dholpur in 1S99. Prom the date of its inception to the 
decade ending 1920, the mission baptised only 15 persons. Evangelistic work is carried on 
amongst men and women through preaching in iajrtrs, Schools and Hospitals. A 

convert is taught for 3 months before baptism. Converts are always looked after and some 
sort of service is provided for them. The mission has .a school for Hindu and Alahomedan 
girls, and since its start has visited 300 houses in order to teach women. In 1908 Dispensary 
work was undertaken and in the following year a Doctor and an Evangelistic ^lissiouary 
Came to live in the city ; for 3 years they lived in the city, until in 1913 a house was built 
at the State expense and handed over to the Baptist ilissiou. It receives a grant of Rs. 100 
a month and a contribution of Rs. 300 for annual repairs from the State. 

G. The Canadian Trcsh^lcrian 3Iission. — The work of this mission was begun as 
recently as loll in Bansw.ara. The Reverend D. J. Cock, Miss Cock and Miss Campbell 
were its founder.s. The mission has since its start opened two branches, one in Sagwali 
in 1917 and another at Khaidar. 28 pensons have since then embraced Christianity 
through its instrumei^fality. The work of the mission is still in its infancy. The work 
of in.struclion is carried on by the Missionary and trained Indian preachers. Christian 
principles are imparted to an inquirer before he or she is baptised. The length of training 
dejronds entirely on his or her mental and spiritual condition. Persons of adult age only 
are admitted as converts, the exact ago not being available. The inhabitants of 
Uanswara and other places, where the mission is working, arc mostly Bhils and they earn 
their livelihood mostly by cnltiv.ation of the land. The mission gets opportunities of 
imparting better mclliods of agriculture, and at times of scarcity tries to render help in every 
iwssiblc w.ay. The mission has oiKuied two small elementarv schools for Bhils and one Central 
Hospital and Dispensary. 

7. The IriCi J’rcshj/icrian Jfi.^jioii — Ain Itoad and 3{oini( Ala. — Work is carried on by 
this [Mission in Aim Road and Jfount Abn. It is in charge of a Missionary resident in Deesa. 
A primary school is carried on at Abu Road and annual pi-eaching tours are made among the 
neighboiiring Grassia population. A primary school is also carried on in Mount Abn, where 
the ^lission owns a ^lis^-ionar^- Home of vest. Occasional services are conducted for the 
Christians attached to this Mission in both these places. 
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chapter V. 

Ag'e. 


1. The statistics of are conta d I condition and religion, 

of Tables, where they are distubuted accoM ^ religion. The figures in 

i.e., among unmarried, mariied and e separately for each year 

the Provincial Summary (Part f ® ^0, and those 

up to 5, after Whick they ar^ra^ed by w .epaiate units 

for 70 and ow ? pf ^ Wes klve been oompiesscd. Proportional 

rgiS: mSrSS? iSpo^ant the statistios, are given in the 

*“ “ Sg the age column of the Census 

Schedule, briefly, were ^ on ISth March, 1921 

"“Xtertle?Lb!foS ye3cU^^^^ 11""“ ‘"a 

19 months of life, enter the word ‘infant . 

Phe rule "arsuffioiently clear 

imagined that the entries ate even approximate^ “mplaint appears to he general 
thalthe entries of af - -ost und?ait^- to deSberate 

even m the Western Countries, du p y originates chiefly from ignorance 

conoealment of true age. M>a-a‘atement rf age ongm ^^stely hnown, 

and also from vanity and " '^Xfin Os or 5s. The middle-aged 

there is a tendency to report it ^ ^ people seem prone to over- 

msh, that they may he pilstige, which enhances with the advance 

state their age, m order to add to their piesngc, ^ supersti- 

tious idea, that telling one s 
age correctly tends to reduce 
the span of life. The ten- 
dency of under-stating the 
age of an unmarried girl 
is based among Hindus on 
the stigma which attaches 
•itself to a man whose 
daughter does not get 
married between 8 and 13 
years of age. 

Subsidiary Table I shows 
the age-distribution of 
100,000 of each sex of the 
Hindu and Musalman 
religions in a selected area. 
Under normal conditions, 
the number returned under 
each age should descend in 
a gradual scale, in propor- 
tion as the age rises from (0) 
onward, unless disturbed by 
unusual factors, such as 
epidemics, migration, mis- 
statement, etc. But the 
examination of the Table 
shows figm-es heaped up 
at almost every multiple 

ufsor 5 and eeldom at odd numbers.^ ®\®rn®S 

XcS“Ses Mem 'ip eexi. All these inegularitiee aie ueU iUustoted in 
the diagram on the margin. 




SMOOTHING OH EEHOES. 


Ill - 


3. The figures in Subsidiary Table I have been smoothed by Blosam’s method, smoothing oienora. 

The figures of in- 
termediate and 
final smoothing, 
as also those 
smoothed by 
hand, have been 
shown against the 
actual figures in 
Subsidiary Table 
I- A. Correspon- 
ding figures for 
1911 .are printed 
in italics. These 
smoothed figures 
serve as a rough 
indication of a 
correct distribu- 
tion by age of the 
population of the 
selected tracts. 

The variations be- 
tween the curves 
of the final arith- 
metical smoothing 
and that done by 
hand have been 
graphically re- 
presented in the 
diagram on the 
margin. 



4. Where the inaccuracy of age is restricted to a margin of five years, its Age Dutribnuon ot 
effect can be reduced by the device of grouping the ages in quinquennial periods 
adopted in Imperial Table VII. 


In the margin is given the table showing, separately for Kajputana and Ajmer- 

Merwara, the propor- 


1 

EAJTPTAIfA. 


Ajirai-MEBWAIIA. 

Acjc- 

Numlior 

Smoothed 

Smoothed 

Number 

Smoothed 

Smoothed 

period. 

]3er 10,000 

figures 

from 

per 10,000 

figures 

from 


ot popula- 
tion. 

(Aritii- 

curp’o by 

ot uopula- 

(Arith- 

oui^'c by 


moticnl). 

liand. 

tion. 

metical). 

hand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

0—5 

1,2GC 

ri,2G0 

1,205 

' 1,132 

1,132 

1,130 

5—10 . 

1,528 

11,333 

1,198 

1,108 

1,383 

1,238 

1,097 

10—15 . 

1,204 

■ 1,170 

1,199 

1,131 

1,058 

15—20 . 

778 

902 

1,022 

810 

929 

1,018 

20—25 . 

726 

773 

922 

777 

813 

913 

25—30 . 

817 

817 

817 

852 

875 

817 

30—35 . 

908 

7GG 

718 

990 

829 

763 

35—40 . 

570 

737 

648 

039 

808 

702 

40-45 . 

732 

642 

502 

788 

592 

023 

45—50 . 

323 

622 

480 

349 

642 

655 

50—55 . 

612 

32G 

418 

489 

324 

406 

66— GO . 

144 

326 

328 

134 

306 

360 

CO— 05 . 

322 

176 

238 

290 

ICO 

200 

C6— 70 . 
70 and 

68 

104 

103 

61 

161 

155 

over , 

113 

113 

113 

105 

105 

106 


tion of persons to 
10,000 of the popula- 
tion at each quin- 
quennial age-period. 
The figures arrived 
at by arithmetical 
smoothing and 
smoothing by hand 
are also shown op- 
posite each age- 
period. The differ- 
ence between the 
figures in columns 2 
and 5 and that 
between those in 
columns 4 and 7, 
give a vivid indica- 
tion of the extent of 
irregularities in the 
age-statistics, which 
exist in Imperial 
Table VII, in spite of the grouping by 'quinquennial periods. The actual and 
smoothed curves drawn according to these statistics are printed in the graphs 
overleaf. 
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CHAPTER V. — ^AGE. 




Tests ol accuracy, 5, (1) Concentration on ages ending in 5s or Os. — There are several methods 

of testing the extent of the concentration npon ages ending in 5s or Os. Perhaps 
the one most satisfactory is to compare the number of persons between the ages 
of 23 and 62 years whose ages are retiu’ned as multiples of five with one-fifth of 
the total number of persons of those ages. These age-limits cover the period 
within which the tendency to concentrate on multiples of five is most marked. 
If there were no concentration upon the years ending in os or Os, these two figures 
would be about equal. The greater the concentration the greater will be the 

ratio which the first of these figures bears 
to the second. The ratio thus gives a 
measurement of the degree of inaccuracy 
in the replies to the age inquiry. Such 
a calculation, made for the ages returned 
by single years for Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara combined {vide Subsidiary Table 
I) is given in the margin. The index of the 
concentration on ages endmg in 5s or Os for 
females is 421 and that for males, 392. 
The same, on the total of the two (males 
and females), is 407 per cent. As might 
be expected, the concentration for males 
was lower than that for females. The total 
number of women reported at the ages of 
68, 69, 71 and 72 combined was only 66, 
while the number reported at the age of 70 



Persons. ^ 

Males. 

Females 

Ntimlicr o£ persons 
between tbo ages 
23 — 62 years, re- 
turning ages as 

' 



multiples of five . 

One-fifth of total 
number of persons 
of each ago between 
the years 23—62 

74,972 

35,888 

39,084 

inclusive 

Indev of concentra- 
tion per cent., that 
number reported as 
multiples of five 
forms of one-fifth 
of total number 
aged 23 — 62 inolu- 

18,432 

9,145 

9,287 

sive 

407 

392 

421 
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alone was 794. Subsidiary Table I, on which the above discussion is based, was 
compiled for the Hindu and Musalman religions only. The per centage of literates 
to the total population (including children aged 0 — 5)for these two religions 
combined, in both the Provinces, comes, for males and females together, to 3’1 
(males 5'5 and females 0'4). Roughly speaking, the per centage of concentration 
conforms to the per centage of illiterates and results in the conclusion, that the 
principal factor leading to this inaccuracy is ‘ illiteracy,' or — in other words — 
‘ ignorance .' 

The marginal table shows the concentration on multiples of five in relation 

to per centage of illi- 
terates for certain 
foreign countries in 
comparison with 
that for Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined. The 
proportions in 

columns 5 and 6 
are not quite similar 
everywhere, but, it 
would appear, that 
all the countries show 
much less concentra- 
tion than Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
and so also much less 
proportion of illite- 
rates. If the ratio of the figures in column 6 to those in column 5 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara is compared with that of the other countries, it would be 
found that the former is higher than Spain alone and almost in line with Canada. 

(2) Errors in reporting ages of children . — Another test of accuracy of replies 
to the age inquiry can be made by a study of the distribution, by single years, of 
the ages of children under five years. The table below shows the dis- 
tribution of the total children as also of those of the Hindu, the Musalman and 


Name of Country. 

Year in 
which 
census 
took 
place. 

One-fifth 
of total 
number of 
persons 
aged 
23—02 
inclusive. 

Total 
number of 
persons from 
23 to 62 
whose 
reported 
ago was 
multiple 
of five. 

Inde.y of 
concen- 
tration on 
multiples 
of five. 

Per cent- 
age of 
illiterates. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Hajptiiava ' and 
Ajmer-Mericara 

1921 

IS, 432 

74,972 

407 

00.3 

United States 

1910 

8,005,240 

10,337,303 

120 

7-7 

Kngland and Wales 

1901 

3,039,175 

3,037,840 

100 


Canada 

1881 

331,900 

306,892 

110 

’l7-l 

New South Wales . 

1901 

118,027 

132,799 

112 

4-9 

Spain . . . 1 

1900 

1,740,885 

2,433,202 

139 

58-7 

Russian Empire . 

1897 

10,421,518 

19,022,215 

182 

72-3 

Brar.il . 

1890 

1,103,148 

2,279,788 

196 

85-2 



RAJPUTANA. 

''AJJtER.JtERWAEA. 

Year. 

ALL 

BmoioKS. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

AKIMI8TIO. 

All 

Rclioions. 

HIKBU. 

Musalman. 

Aruiisiio. 


Rum- 

Per 

Num- 

Pet 

Num- 

Per 

Nura- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


her. 

cent. 

ter. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

Total 

1,248,605 


1,014,629 


118,437 

loo-o 

Slt625 


£6.092 

106-0 

42.852 


10,138 


660 


0 . 

304,833 

24*5 

248,718 

24-5 

30,404 

26-t 

16,071 

19-7 

14,344 

25-5 


25*7 

2,523 

24-9 

135 

19‘8 

1 . 

145,743 

11-7 

117.879 

11*6 

15,609 

13-4 

7,806 

9-7 

7,385 

13-2 

6,453 

12-8 

1,600 

14-8 

68 


2 • 

237,574 

Mm 

193,982 


21,911 

18-8 

15.878 

10-5 

10,951 

19-5 

8,177 

19-2 

2.109 

20-8 

129 

190 

3 . 


22.4 


22*4 

24,923 

21*4 

21,093 

25-8 

12,270 


9,521 

22-3 

2,075 

20 5 

193 

2S-4 

4 . 

279,152 

22-3 

228,605 

22-5 

23,590 

20-3 

20,587 

25-3 

11,142 

19-9 

8,535 

20 0 

1,931 

19 0 

155 

22-8 


the Animistic religions as recorded in 1921. If the enumeration were correct, 
one would expect to find the largest number of children under 1 year of age 
followed by a decrease in the number year by year. For the total population, 
the largest number is certainly that reported as under 1 year of age, but the pro- 
portions of persons returned at the ages of 0 to 2 are in very great discord with 
one another. Notwithstanding all the clear instructions on the subject, it is 
apparent that most of the children who were of the 1 — 2 age-period have been 
returned under age 0 and a few under 2 — 3, which accounts for the low propor- 
tion against the age-period 1 . This discord is apparent not only under ‘ All reli- 
gions,' but also in all the religions shown individually in the Table. For the 
Ilindn and the Musahnan the degree of accuracy is higher then for the Animist. 

Q 
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CHAPTER V. — ^AGE. 


DlstribniioQ olthe 
popnlaUon by aex and 
8ge-periodt. 


Tlie table on tbe margin compares tbe per centage of persons in each year of 


Age. 

Rajputaka. 

Ajmek-Mebwaha. 

wiuu 

total popula- 
tion under 5 
at each Cen- 
sus since 1891. 
In all theenu- 
merations 
the number 
of children 
reported as 
1 year was 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

1011. 

1001. 

1891. 

Under 5 years . 
Under 1 year . 

1 year . 

2 years . 

3 years . 

, 4 years . 

100-0 

24-5 

11-7 

19-0 

22-4 

22-4 

100-0 
26-8 
■ 10-4 
20-3 
23-1 
19-4 

100-0 

15-2 

14-2 

21-9 

23-3 

25-4 

1 

100-0 ' 100-0 

24-9 1 . 25-5 
10-9 13-2 

18-3 , 19-5 

21-9 21-9 

24-0 19-9 

1 

100-0 

28-1 

10-0 

20-0 

22-9 

17-8 

100-0 

18-9 

9-0 

20-2 

23-7 

27-0 

100-0 

20-0 

12-4 

18-7 

21-4 

21-5 


lower not only 

than that registered under 1 year but also than that in all the other ages. 
The difference was the greatest in 1911 both in Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 
Errors in the ages of children also occur owing to the use of double terms employed 
in reply to questions relating to the age of cliildren — e.g., plu-ases Idee — ‘ Baccha; 
‘ Eh derh haras ‘Eh do haras ‘ Do dhai haras ’ ; ‘ Dliai tin haras’. An enumera- 
tor, in using his discretion to drive at the correct figure from such complicated 
replies, can do nothing better than entering the age in whole numbers. 'Eh 
derh ’ may thus go into ‘ two years ^ or ‘ one year ’ and- more often in the latter, 
if the child has not been weaned. 

6. (a) .Rajfutana and Ajmer-Merwara eomhined. — Subsidiary Table 11(a) 
presents the distribution of the Provincial population by sex and quinquennial 
age-periods. The same disti'ibution for the Provinces together is exhibited in the 
diagram below. The special feature of the decade begins with the age-period 


DISTRIBUTION BY QUINQUENNIAL AGE- PERIODS 
AND SEX OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
OF RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA 

COiVlBINED~l321. 



0—5 which exhibits a smaller proportion of children than that done by 5 — 10. 
Under normal circumstances, the highest indication should have been in the first 
period (0 — 5), but the mortality in the latter half of the decade among persons 
of the reproductive ages has to account for this. The proportion of females is 





mOSALMAN JAm HINDU CHRISTIAN ANIMIST AUL REUQIONS 


ACE. DISTRIBUTUTION BY SEX, OF THE TOTAL 
POPULATION AND OF EACH MAIN RELIGION 
IN rajputana and AJMER-MERWARA 
1921 , 1911 , 1901 . 

PER CENT. 


RAJPUTANA 


AJMER-MERWARA 

Wl 
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Variation 'n ago dia- 
tribution. 
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Moan Ago. 
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CHAPTER V. — 


n a V TriVtlps VI and 11(a) show that there has been a great decrease 

9. Subsidary Tables V i ana n ; age-gronps under 0-5 and in each 

in the proportion of childre Tirevious decade, except in females 

of two rrovmces^J comparedjat^^^^^^^ inELutana, but 

of the 3— 4 group. 0 10 a ^ Province. The largest 

in Ajmer-Merwara It IS fo age-groups 15—40. Influenza has this time changed 
decrease is noticed S . ? as' All ages ’ is concerned, the proportion 

the ordinary^ course of ‘‘’Jj § ^ ^ Eastern and m the Western Divisions, but the 
of decrease IS nearly equal in the itastern a ^ 

Southern Division shows an me _ as^^^ WpX.m^Division (5-3), is higher than that 

The increase in the Southern 
one-eleventh 


state. 


Bharatpur 

Bikaner 

Karauli 

Kotali 


Per centage or 

VARIATIONS IN 

1911-21. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Children 

under 

10 years. 

—11 -2 
_u'9 
_8-8 
—1-4 

+ 1-0 
-1-0-7 
-}-3-5 
+0-0 


in the Eastern (3-6). 

Division, viz. 9-9, is less than one-eleyenth of 
what it was in the preceding decade, but is nearly 
double the decrease in the AVestern Division. 

In Eaiputana, there has been a decrease in the 
-population of all tlie States in the Eastern and 
Western Divisions (excepting Shahpura 
former Division) but an increase in that of aU 
those in the Southern. The increase or decrease 
in population is not affected by birth-rate alone, 
as the few examples in the table on the margin 
will show. 


loss in the age-group 0 — 5 in Bajputana 

succeeding group 5—10 has indicated a gam over 1911. 
succeeamg g p figures in thi 


. per 
Coming to the repro- 


succeedmg group 5 ^ .^hat the figures in the 15—40 period indicate 

ductive age-group, it wou d app , can draw from the above, 

a fall (Subsidiary Table A I). reproductive age during the latter half of the 

is that loss m the population^^^^^^^ g 

decade has resulted m the ^YerdT-^o^'erwise the figures in 4 age-group. 0-5 

should not have fallen so low. The proportion of 
persons in the 10— 15 age-group to tli® total popu- 
lation, as given in the Subsidiary Table An, shows 
tliattlicre has bcBii an increase all round, ranging 
from 7T in the Eastern Division to 104-3 per cent, 
in the Southern. The rise is the most marked m 
the latter. The number of persons of the ages 60 
and over has increased by r4 per cent, since 1911 
in the two Provinces combined (1 -2 m Bajputana • 
and 7-2 in Ajmer-Merwara). Excepting those 
noted on the margin, all the States in the Eastern 


State. 


Bikaner 

Jhalawar 

Karauli 

Kotah 


Per centage or 

VARIATIONS IN 

Popula- 

Won. 

- 

Persons 

aged 00 
and over. 

_5-9 

-f 13-4 

— 0-1 

-{-31-j 

_8-S 

-t-o-l 

_l-4 

+ 15-8 


liuueu - 1 . .T. 

and Wester Division, show ^ ^ 
iutheSouthernDivision IS to In Ajmer-Merwara, the 

teL?rSubSy to the Dra Foir which attracted persons of advanced 

T fhfdrom—anrn:;^^^^ 

alive on the date ® rirnnortion of young children and of old persons to the 
depends *“8®^ 5 j? birthrate svill result in a larger proportion of 

Sten°and ^11 lower the mean age. Conversely, where the nnmber oi children 
iHS “d old persons are numerons, the mean age will be high. A high mean 
agHay theretee mean, either a long average span of life, or a small proportion 

of children of the total population calculated roughly in 

-me mean g manner referred to in the -India 

Administrative Volume, 1901 (page 309), 
for the present and the three preceding 
Censuses, is noted in the margin. The 
difierence between the mean ages ascer- 
tained in the present Census and in those 
preceding it, has been only slight, except 
in the case of females in Ajmer-Merwara 
in the 1901 decade. 


In Provinces. 


1 

^ 1 

Bajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Year. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1891 . 
1901 . 
1911 . 
1921 . 

29 '4' 
25-4 
24-8 
24-6 

23'0 

25- 9 

26- 2 
24-8 

24- 4 

25- 5 
25-0 
25-3 

24- 4 
26-3 

25- 2 
25-2 



Age distribution by castE. 


llT 


/» viavi religions, — Vor ti compiirison between tlic mean ages of tlic main 

religions in 
different loca- 
lities and in 
the Censuses 
of 1921 and 
1911, it ia 
desirable to 
take only the 
figures of 
males, as the 
returns of 
their ages 
arc compara- 
tively more 
reliable. As 
shown in 
the marginal 
table. the 

Hindu and the Mu.'ialman have a higlier mean age than the Animistic in 
Bajputana, while in Ajmcr-Hcrwara the Husalman has the highest. 

11. The proport ion of children of the age-period 0 — 10, ])cr 100 married femalcs'rtcunaity ly teiision. 
of tile reproductive age 1.^ — 10, may betaken ns a fair te.-^t of the relative fecundity 

of the dillcrcnt communities. Subsidiary Table V-A show.s these jirojiortions for 
the three main religions, vi:.. Aniniist. Hindu and Itlusalman. The proportion 
has liecn the highe.st, among .\nimi.st.s in both the I’rovinccs, c.vcept in 1901, when 
they were enumerated in a non-.synehronous way and eliildrcn screened on supers- 
titions ground.s. (Jirls among Animist.s are usually married after the age of 
puberty to youths who are generally not much older than themselves. The pro- 
port ion of young widow.s is t hu.s comjiarat Ivcly .small ami t he more so because tlioso 
who hccomc widow.s in t he prime of life invariably many again. This adds to 
the natural gift of the excessive fecundity possessed by them. Musalmans came 
next in the previous two decades, but in the one under review Hindus have, super- 
seded them. This retrograde Jiep is limited not only to the jrroportion of ehildren 
to married females, but also to per.sons aged l.“>— -10, and. since the. proportion ol 
married female'- (l.“ - 10)10 total femnles among Musalmans has not gone lower 
than that among Hindus, the only solution, in the absence of vitid .statistics, is 
to assume that there were j>roportiona1cly more deaths among the Husalman 
children during the decade under rcjmrt. 

12. Jiajpiildna. — The castes reprc.seuting the various .strata in society, have 

been selected for 
discussion midor this 
heading. The figures 
on the, margin show 
the number of 
children by scxe.s 
under I.*; years of 
age, detailed under 
tlirec groups. 0 — 5, 

C— 12 and 12— -15. 

'J’hc labouring clnsscr 
arc inorc generally 
])rolifie than the 
claese.H in the higher 
strata of .society — 
the main reason 
being that among 
Jill the cn.stes indi- 
cated in the table in 
the margin ns be- 
longing to the lower 
strata of society; 
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CHAPTEE. V. — AGE. 


Bittb>raU. 


widow marriage is permissible while, in the well-to-do classes, excepting Sbeilrbs, 
1 J ats and Aliirs, such marriage is probi- 


■lO-AXD OVEK. 



Jlales- 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Well-to-do Classe-s. 


Kayasth.i . 

413 

400 

267 

260 

Rajput 

408 

387 

235 

271 

Abie 

404 

374 

202 

225 

Sheikh 

400 

391 

232 

228 

Brahman . 

398 

379 

251 

272 

Jat 

392 

359 

215 

228 


Lvsouking Classes. 


Lodha 

396 

386 

203 

185 

Tell 

393 

378 

206 

221 

Koli 

389 

386 

221 

208 

Ml obi 

382 

388 

219 

229 

Cbamar . 

381 

382 

197 

198 

Kumhar . 

380 

362 

216 

222 


Number i'eu mille aged bited. The fecundity in the above 

ioZjo! -lO-AA-D ovEK. three castes therefore far exceeds that 

among Brahmans, Kayasthas and 

Males. Females. Males. Females. RajpUtS. 

The most striking point in the figures 

Well-to-do classe.s. - OE the margin is the fact that higher 

'■stiiA - -113 400 267 260 castes — Kayastha, Rajput, Ahir, Sheilch, 

; 404 374 202 - 22 .' Brahman and Jat show a larger pro- 

. 400 3‘u 232 22 S portion of old persous than that exhi- 

; 302 350 215 228 bited by the labouring classes. The 

high figure of old Brahman and Rajput 
a 39 ^°”''^^” 3 S 6 ^f *’^^’203 185 womcu is Specially noticeable, which 

393 378 ~ 200 221 also shows that longevity of life does 

; :|s 2 388 ato 220 g® haiid in hand with fecundity, 

lar . 381 382 197 198 The classes which show a higher birth- 

rate exhibit a lower proportion of aged 
^ — "■ — ~ people. 

Ajmer-Menvara . — The proportion of chil^-en of each sex in the castes belong- 

— ing to the lower 

Numdeu i-ek jiille aged strata of society far 

^ — exceeds that of those 

Caste. 0—5. 6 — 12 . 12—15. in the higher. The 

proportion of females 

Jlalcs. F'cmales. Males. F'omalcs. Males. Females. in the age-gTOUp 0 5 

- ^ ■ L_ is higher than that of 

n tGUER STRATA Or SOCIETY. malcs. This shows 

■stha , 99 129 160 1 161 69 49 that, among castes 

sTes.'™'""® I discussion, 

man . . 85 103 144 157 67 50 more female children 

• '* are born than male. 

loiver strata or society. The marked feature 

ir . . 133 147 229 221 77 62 • ' figures 

r . . 125 139 187 197 81 58 . ogures 

ik . . 118 140 218 218 70 54 of the marginal table 

; . . 117 1.33 211 207 -.74 58 • lI l 

g[ . . 116 124 193 198 65 04 tuat L.nri86ians 

I . . 107 112 182 212 76 75 other than Indian 

ilii . . 103 121 62 61 69 30 -Pow an pvrpntinn- 

ri . . 99 110 190 212 02 59 suow an excepwon 

ally high proportion 

tian (Indian) 109 122 ^20r”"'''' 208 97 140 of fcmalcS Compared 

tian (others) 92 150 53 129 23 49 With males and the 

^ J more so in the 5 — 

12 group. 

13. Com'parison with other Provinces . — The marginal figures compare the 


Caste. 

0—5. 

6- 

-12. 

12- 

-15. 


stales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

jMalcs. 

Females. 



n IGIIER STRATA Or SOCIETY. 


Kayastha 

00 

129 

160 

161 

1)9 

49 

Certain trading 

92 

100 

156 

161 

73 

63 

classes. 







Brahman . 

85 

103 

1-14 

157 

67 

50 

Rajput 

72 

104 

134 

160 

62 

61 



Lower strata or society. 


Raigar 

133 

147 

229 

221 

77 

62 

Lohar 

125 

1.39 

187 

197 

81 

58 

Kliatik 

118 

140 

218 

218 

70 

54 

Balai 

117 

1.33 

211 

207 

• . 74 

58 

Bhangi 

116 

124 

193 

198 

()5 

04 

Kalal 

107 

112 

182 

232 

76 

75 

Kaohhi . 

103 

121 

62 

61 

69 

30 

Rehari 

99 

110 

190 

212 

02 

59 




CHRISTIA^•S. 



Cliristian (Indian) 

109 

122 

205 

208 

97 

140 

Christian (otliors) 

02 

150 

53 

129 

23 

49 


Province. 

Birtu-rate ter 1,000 or 

THE TOTAI/ POrUEATION. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tot.vl. 

1. Delhi . 

24-88 

23-24 

48-12 

2. Central Provinces 

23-27 

22*23 

45-50 

and Bcrar. 




3. The Punjab 

22*99 

20-83 

43-82 

4. The United Pro- 

22-01 

20*22 

42-23 

vinces of Agra 




and Oudh. 




5. Ajmer-JIenvara . 

20-43 

18-16 

38-59 

6. Bombay 

17-76 

10-43 

3419 

7. Burma 

17-20 

16-25 

33-45 

8. The North-West- 

18-2 

14-6 

32-8 

Frontier Province. 




9. Bengal 

17-0 

15-8 

32-8 

10. Assam 

16-65 

15-60 

32-25 

11. Madras 

15-7 

15-0 

30-7 

12. B’har and Orissa . 

19-9 

18-9 

28-8 


' Note. — Birth statistics for Eajputana are not 
aTailable and the Province has therefore been left out 


of disonssion. 


birth-rate per 1,000 of the population in 
Ajmer-Merwara with that in some of the 
British Provinces in India. This, in 
Ajmer-Merwara, is comparatively high 
and the Province stands fifth in com- 
parison. The proportion of male births 
has been a little higher than that of 
females. 

Groioih or Decline (Birth-rate).— One 
of the ways by which we can ascertain 
whether birth-rate is declining, is a com- 
parison of the proportion of children of 
0 — 5 age to the number of married 
women of child-bearing ages for a series 
of years. 15 — 40 years is that age. 



DEATir-RATE. 
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(n) Bajputana. — These proj)ortions arc given on tlic margin. Taking the 

Provinces 
individually, 
it will be seen 
that Rajpu- 
tana has 
shown pro- 
gress in every 
sue c e s si V e 
decade and in 

all religions, o-xcept in one solitary instance of the present decade, in which 
the proportion of the Animist fell by 5 to the milic. This is due to a number of 
Bhils and Grassias having registered themselves as Hindus. 

(6) Apner-Mrnraro . — The progress here has been seriously hindered 
during this decade in all the religions excepting the Animistie. This is duo not 
to any natural causes, but to the temporary influx of people of beyond the 0— o 
age to the Urs Fair. Since thi.s Fair is vi.silod by Hindus and Musaliuans alike, 
all the religion.^ excelling the Animistic have Icon affected and tlie Iflusalman 
the most. 



1-t. The average miml)cr of children per family has on tlio whole fallen .since ATtracn namur oi 
1S91. In llajputana, it was Talf in 1891 and fell to I'O.S in 1901, bnt rose to ri-t 
in 1911 and r’ct slightly higher in the present (’ensiis. being 1 •21. Similar averages 
in Ajmer-Merwar.J were IMl in 1.S91, '79 in 1901, I'OO in 1911 and fliesamc again 
in the pre.sent Census. There was a serious drcip in 1901 in Ajmer-Mcrwara but 
since then the average lias been gaining groiuid. ‘ 

1."). The crude average deatii-rate for Ajmor-!Mcrwara during the past tcnD»th.rm. 

years, has hccu nearly 18 per annum per millc of 
flic population. Similar figures for the whole of 
Rajputann arc Jiot available. This high average 
is flic out-come of the havoc wrouglit by Plague 
and Influenza during the yeans 1917 and 1918, 
when the mortality rate soared as high as 10.1 and 
11.V per millo rc.spcriively, or more than twice 
as high ns the annual nvornge rate of the decade. 

Looking at the figures of the last 20 yeans (1900- 
1920), during a major portion of which the annual 
rate varied from 20 to .'12 for the two sexes com- 
bined, it might be assumed f lint the normal lay 
between these two figures. It may therefore be 
asserted that, with the Census stand-point, 1913 and 1920 were the onl}' kavournhlc 
year*-'. Tlic j ear preceding the one in wliich the final Census was taken, Avas 
rcmarkabl}' so, Avhen the (le.ith-r.ate per millo was the lowest and must luive 
influenced the pojmlation to a eonsidor.iblc extent. 



Compnrhoj) vith other Proriurcs . — 



IiriTfis nn l.(W nr 

Provinfo. 

Ti*r loTtL roiri.MiG'f 

or 


1 

rrmnlf". i 

! 

T(.to- 

I. . . 

1 

2'1 .A 

20 0 i 

2r. 0 

2. niimm , . 

2*i 31 1 

i:r, i 

27 .'.0 

X Til" XrirtK-Wr-v- 
rrf,iiti"r I’rtvincn 

non 

30 3 i 

30 3 

4. IVnf.-il 

31-7 

.30 r> 

31-1 

5. A’-tAm . 

.3IS1 

30 07 

31 2 

0. I!!!i!vr nrt'i On».^ 

37 2 

33 3 

33 2 

7 Tlw PisnjM) . 

31 TA 

3't 02 

30 .30 

S. IVimtiav . 

9. T!>" Unil.J i’r„. 

30-22 

37 -OS 

30 BS 

■to 12 

•10 27 

40 III 

10. mifii . 

30-23 

17 sr, 

42 00 

n, CVntrnt Provlncv* 
find 

( 40 11 

1 

42 24 

Ills 

A}n\*r'^Mrr\r'ara , 

j SS 

■I'IJO 

■17 M 


Tlie figiire.s in tlie margin compare the 
death-rate in Ajincr-Mcrwnra Avith that 
in the other British Provinces. It is 
very unfortunate that Ajmer-Merwnra 
has fared the Avorst in this 
respect. 

Deaths hi! Agr'prr'iods. — The per oen- 
tage of dcatlis which occurred in cacli 
age-period, in certain selected ycar.s in 
tjic decade, is given in tlic Subsi- 
diary Table IX ajipcnded to thi.s 
Chapter. Tlie year.s sclccl.ed for this 
Table Averc all such ns indicated an 
nhnormal mortality. The, infant 
mortality has, as usual, hccu gencrallj' 
A'cry high in eontrnstr Avith t.he UA-erage 
of Callages’ of tlie decade wjiicli Avas 
almost one-sixth of that, among infants 
(both sexes), hut this cauhcncutralii'cd 
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CHAPTEK V. — AGE. 


Vital Slalislics and 
Seaaoiw. 


by birtbs. The .average number of deaths among males of GO years and over 
was 106’29 per mille. 

The figures on tlie margin compare the death-rate per mille in the decade 

under review and in that pre- 


Decado. 

j WAr.r.s. 

FnMAI.ES. 1 

i 

1 

15—20. 

20—30. 

30-40. 

1 1 1 

15—20. 1 20—30. 1 30—40. . 

___ 1 ! i 

1901-11 . 
1911-21 , 

l.l-S 

17-3 

17-9 
21-7 i 

1 

230 

27-4 

19-5 1 21-8 j 

28- l' 28-3 

24*8 j 
31-0 i 

1 

t 


ceding it, among the child pro- 
ducing ages of both sexes. It 
would be seen that the death- 
rate in each and all of these 
periods, this time, has been 
comparatively , higher than 
in 1901-1911 and, the more so, 
among females where the variations are about twice as high as in males. This 
bespeaks of a rather gloomy future in so far as the multiplication of the 
indigenous population is concerned. 

IG. The diagram on the opposite page, illustrates some interesting inter- 
relations between seasons and vital occurrences in the Ajmer-Merwara Province. 


Broadly speaking, mortality here is slightl)’ high towards March but very 
low about August. It again rises towards the close of the year. March is gener- 
ally the time when, with the change of weather, the standard of health is reduced, 
and minor ailments generall)^ take- serious form ending in fatality. The most 
favourable time lor j\lala7-ia, Influenza or Plague is the close of the year. It will 
ordinarily be seen from the conception and the death curves, that the course of 
the one is the inverse of the other, i.c., when the mortality curve rises', the concep- 
tion curve falls and vice versa. The number of conceptions begins to decrease from 
about May to September. 


Barring the 3 '^ears of paucit}’’ of rainfall or those of 1917 and 1918, which were 
of excessive moitalit)^ the food cunm takes a tendenej^ to rise {i.e., food grains 
become cheaper) by the middle of the rainy season when prospects of food crops 
are knorni, and naturally when there is plenty to aid the recuperation of vitality, 
the chances of conceptions are greater. That this is so, can be seen from the com- 
parison of the price and the conception cursms, the rises and falls whereof are 
in most cases similar. The death and price curs’es do not seem to have much 
relation to one another. • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lA. 


Showing the adjiistmcnt of age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I. 


MALE AMD TEilALE 
COlUBIKED. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lA — continued. 


.Showing the adjustment of age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I — continued. 


iQE.‘ 

Census 

year. 

i 

Aetual. 1 

i 

1 

JIAIE AND FEMALE 
COMBINED. 

1 

1 

AqE. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

Census j 
j’car. 

j 

Actual. 

MALE AND FESIAI.E 
COMBINED. 

ASlTHilETlOAL 

SMOOTSTNa* 

Additional 
smoothing 
by hand. 

Artth^ietical 

SMOOTHING 

Additional 

1 smoothing 
by hand, 

[ 

Inter- 

mciliate. 

Final. 

Inter- 
media to. 

1 Final. ^ 


f 1921 i 

i 

619 

2,203 ^ 

1,407 

1,421 

/ 

c 

1921 

10 

95 

71 i 

08 

0^ 

[ 1911 

451 

2,270 1 

1,422 

1,307 

78 1 

i 

1911 

11 

103 

so 

74 

53 

( 1921 

J38 

069 1 

1,410 

1,371 

1 

( 

1921 

0 

92 

06 

58 

i 1011 

175 

033 1 

1,423 

1,191 

/y 

[ 

1911 

3 

103 

34 

04 

54 

( 1921 

1S2 

045 1 

1,340 

1,276 

80 

X 

1921 

397 

93 

GO 

48 

{ 1911 

157 

G20 ‘ 

\ 

1,333 

1,130 

[ 

1911 

432 

104 

79 

53 

65 

( 1921 

1 2,212 

573 

1,276 

\ 1,226 


r 

1021 

\ 0 

90 

56 

46 

( 1911 

9,171 

566 ; 

1,244 

1,024 


i 

1911 

7 

103 

77 

56 

56 

C 1921 

206 

i 

677 ' 

1,199 

1,101 


r 

1921 

30 

89 

51 

42 

1 1911 

147 

555 j 

1,162 

941 


\ 

1911 

16 

103 

56 

55 

57 

C 1921 

155 

563 I 

1,129 

1,076 



1921 

3 

17 

48 

' 37 

i 1911 

131 

539 j 

1,063 

t 317 


i 

1911 

5 

14 

54 

54 

58 

f 1921 

ICO 

1,439 

956 

996 


( 

1921 

«>» 

16 

41 

33 

1 1011 

169 

1,306 1 

370 

737 

i 

1 

1911 

4 

13 

40 

S3 

59 

(■ 1921 

82 

1,433 1 

921 

901 


( 

1921 ' 

36 

8 

35 

' 31 

i 1911 

75 

1,301 1 

344 

636 

I 1 

i 

1011 ] 

37 

I 10 

38 

, 52 

60 

f 1921 

0,590 

1,449 1 

885 

851 


f 

1921 ' 

2 

9 

' 20 ‘ 

’ 29 

i 1911 

0,009 

U318 \ 

306 

644 


1 

1911 j 

3 

10 

1 

51 

61 

f 1921 

179 

1,432 i 

855 

786 


c 

1921 

1 

9 

’ 23 

26 

1 1911 

m 

1,297 

774 

594 


1 

1911 1 

2 

0 

1 24 

48 

62 

( 1921 

234 

1,443 

822 

743 


( 

1921 1 

6 

22 

' • 16 

' 24 

1 1911 

216 

1,295 

742 

546 



1911 j 

2 

18 


47 

63 

( 1921 

75 

306 

800 

651 


< 

1921 ! 

1 

22 

14 

22 

i 1911 

63 

251 

717 

444 

i 

i 

1911 


IS 

13 

40 

64 

( mi 

138 

282 ' 

099 

601 

! 

< 

1921 

100 

23 

t 13 

21 

1 1011 

67 

233 

024 

346 


i 

1911 

SO 

IS 

12 

29 

65 

( 1921 

903 

240 , 

698 

! 520 


f 

1921 

4 

22 

12 

. 15 

1 1911 

7S7 

209 j 

530 

I 325 


) 

1911 

4 

IS 

12 

24 

66 

( 1921 

02 

240 

490 

478 


f 

1921 

2 

22 

12 

14 

1 1911 

59 

207 

\ 

435 

215 

9Z 

i 

1911 

4 

IS 

11 

23 

67 

( 1921 

53 

) 

217 

394 

416 


f 

1921 

2 

4 

11 

13 

i 1911 

71 

197 

341 

198 


1 

1911 

... 

S 

11 

21 

68 

( 1921 

42 

327 1 

270 

380 


f 

1921 

2 

4 

10 

0 

i 1911 

51 

2Sl 

228 j 

174 


i 

1911 

3 

5 

10 

IS 

69 

( 1921 

24 

322 

248 

341 


( 

1921 

1 12 

4 

7 

6 

1 1911 

19 

! 27i 

1 

210 

145 


1 

1911 

14 

4 

9 

17 

70 

r 1921 

1,450 

325 ' 

228 

318 
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1921 

4 

- 4 

3 

5 

(. 1911 

1,206 

272 

133 

141 


1 

mi ^ 

1 

' ^ 

5 

S 

16 

71 

f 1921 

37 

321 

211 

254 


f 

1921 1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 1911 

23 

206 

177 

138 


1 

1911 j 

1 

5 

7 

15 

72 

f 1921 

05 

319 

194 

206 


r 

1921 ' 

' 

1 

2 

3 

1 1911 

GO 

201 

163 

135 


l 

1911 

3 

‘ 7 

6 

12 

73 

f 1921' 

25 

70 ! 

183 

181 


<• 

1921 

I 

I 

1 

n 

i 1911 

2i 1 

lit 1 

SO , 

103 

123 


i 

1911 

5 

G 

5 , 

10 


5 1921 

12 

07 

102 

160 

100 


1921 

11 

11 

11 

11 

74 

t 1911 

13 

53 

149 

126 

over. 

i 

1911 

24 

22 

14 

' 24 

75 

f 1921 

210 

00 

I4I 

1 133 j 








i 1911 

162 

43 

133 

120 







( 


< 1921 

no 

59 

110 

83 







* ^ 1 

<(> 

t 1911 

10 

41 

1 

117 

103 








77 

( 1921 

30 

57 , 

98 

78 







f 

! 

i 1911 

9 

30 1 

102 

98 






\ 
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SUBSIDIARY 


Age Distribution of 10,000 



Rajputaka. j 

.... . [ 

Aqe. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

1891. j 


Males. ] 

Females. 

1 

Males. j 

) 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

i 

Females. | 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—1 

296 

328 

1 

1 

372 

. 405 

131 

144 

328 

370 

1—2 

140 

167 

141 

159 

122 

138 

1 147 

159 

2—3 

224 

260 

270 

313 

192 


1 245 

209 

3—4 

261 

309 

314 

355 


223 

280 

327 

4.— 5 * 4 

268 

301 

273 i 

} 


228 

240 

j 330 

1 

339 

Total 0—6 

1,188 

1,353 

1,376 ' 

1,522 

877 

1 

1 955 

1 

1 1,336 

1 

1.464 

1 

6—10 . 

1,517 

1,641 

1,212 

1,186 

1,204 

» 

i 

\ 

’ 1,235 

1 

j 

! 1,387 

) 

' 1,3C5 

10—16 . 

1,290 

1,109 

972 

798 

1,330 

1,172 

1,134 

958 

16—20 . 

841 

708 

923 

789 

1,111 

992 

' 857 

' 754 

20—25 . 

689 

760 

899 

995 

903 

973 

‘ 780 

1 849 1 

25—30 . 

825 

807 

957 

942 

907 

871 

882 

855 

30—35 . 

901 

915 

947 

965 

906 

915 

924 

1 937- 

35—40 . 

588 

650 

569 

624 

570 

1 548 

609 

, 633 

40-^6 . 

710 

760 

718 

779 

741 

813 

703 

749 

45—50 . 

341 

302 

336 

306 

350 

332 

338 

, 307 

50—56 . 

601 

624 

634 

563 

491 

541 

' 473 

, 504 ’ 

66—^0 • . 

i 163 

135 

147 

128 

190 

170 

170 

' 168 

CO— 05 . 

1 292 

35-4 

• 273 

347 

'1 


i 

! C 

65—70 . 

69 

57 

60 

47 

y 411 

489 

441 


70 and over 

{ 106 

1 

122 

“ 1 

110 

J 


( 

1 

1 c 

1 

Mean age 

1 

' 24-6 

1 

ai-s 

I 

S4-8 j 

25-2 

25’4 

2o-9 

1 

1 24A 

1 1 

j 25-0 


Note 1. 1881 figures for Rujputona nro not nvailablo. Tlioso for Ajmci-Monvnro, ami, in both Provinoos, thoso for 1891 and 
1901, have been taken from tho report for 1901. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Age Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Natural 





Westekn Division. 







Southern 

Age. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

1911. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 • 

6 

... 

0 

7 

8 

I 9 

1 

10 

! 11 

I 

12 

' 13 

I 

0—5 . 

1,185 

1,300 



931 

1,007 

1,513 

1,003 

1,297 

t 

! 

1 

1 1,465 

1.721 

! 

1 1.874 

6—10 . 

1,541 

1,540 


1,164 

1,038 

1,001 


1,431 

1,731 



1.203 

1 

1,399 

1,268 

984 

839 

1,443 

1,370 

1,198 

1,142 

1,333 

1,111 

724 


1 15—20 . 

817 


947 

799 

1,271 

1,177 

700 



) 642 

843 

706 


2,983 

2,943 

3,350 

3,373 

2,914 

2,894 

2,897 

2,793 

2,877 

1 2,933 

wnaitj 

3,627 


1,635 



1,746 

1,880 

1,939 


' 1,080 

1,633 

i 1,710 

1,525 


60 and over . 

440 

605 

404 

548 

517 

546 

490 

C30 

1 

327 

1 430 

1 

237 

1 *357 

Mean age 

^■1 

' 24-6 

24-5 

25'2 

28-5 

26-8 

240 

1 

' 24*3 
} 

23-2 

1 

1 23-8 

i 

23-3 

24-0 


Note 1. 1881 figures are not available. 

2. The 1891 and 1901 figures for Eastern Division exclude tho Tonk Parganns of Chhabro, Piraiva and Sironi. 

3. The 1891 figures in tho Southern Division exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 
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TABLE n{a). 


of each sex hi cacli Proilncc. 


1 Ajmeh-Merwaiu. 

' 192 

I. 

1011. 

1901. 

1891 


1881. 

f 

1 

Bcmnles. 

Idnlcs. ■ 

Fomalcs. 

Jlnlcs. 

Pomnles. 

Mnles. 1 

Pomalos. 3 

Males. 

Eomalos. 

10 

a 

12 

13 

14 

10 

10 

17 

18 

10 

1 

271 i 

511 

390 ' 

441 

130 

120 

344 

390 

380 

435 

13.-> 

ICO 

140 

108 

05 

00 

171 

182 

924 

247 


24S 

2S.7 

321 

130 

138 

251 

280 

209 

223 

22B 

27.7 

315 

302 

1.75 

107 

284 

328 

305 

339 

210 

1 

2t3 

257 

2GS 

187 

183 

293 

) 

318 

307 

310 

1.040 

1,243 ' 

1,393 

1,500 

073 

G85 

1,343 ^ 

1,504 

1,431 

1,5G3 

1,334 

1,441 

1,122 

1,135 

l.OSG 

1,120 

1,393 

1,418 

1,273 

1,280 

1,207 

1,117 

- SbS 

077 

1,307 

1,242 

1,131 

081 

874 

719 

8,'l 

7.7S 

803 

782 

1,172 

1,084 

812 

780 

882 

821 

772 

7S4 



1,112 

1,100 

747 

818 

1,015 

1,051 

8S2 

.S17 


■nm 

1,002 

935 

880 

810 

1,003 

900 

991 

99S 

1,014 


nos 

917 

900 

937 

083 

983 

077 

.793 

013 

.727 

5S1 

542 

559 

610 

573 

508 

7S0 

79*7 

077 

751 

830 

805 

1 741 

■ 770 

041 

715 

3<!j 

.307 

340 

307 

1 328 

311 

354 

278 

318 

287 

470 

.711 

529 

559 

' 484 

! 640 

400 

501 

402 

509 

142 

120 

147 

123 

1 151 

1 157 

144 

as 

160 

133 

200 

230 

2.71 

331 

1) 






50 

52 

70 

45 

; ? 303 

1 430 

440 

542 

385 

1 405 

03 


42 

91 

1 \ 

1 

( 

1 

I 



• 

1 

35'3 

25-2 

1 

250 

J 

25-2 

25-5 

! 26-3 

244 

24-4 

24-3 

t 

1 24*5 

( 


2. 1S91 nn'J IWl licurt’? exclude Tonk Pcrgcncs of Cldiftbrn, Birawn and Sironj. 

3, ISO! figurca for Unjpiitana exoindo cstimnted Bliili nnd Gnwsias. 


TABLE 11(h). 


Divisions. Ilajpuiana and Ajmcr-Mcnvara t'onibincd. 


Divisiojr. 




Eastebn DnrjsiON. 

1901. 

1801. 

r 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 


1891. 

Mnles. 

I'cinnles. 

>fnles. 

Female*' 

■Males. 

Fomnles. 

Males. 

Feninlos. 

Mnles. 

I'omales, 

Mnles. 

I'Vin.alcs. 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

575 
1,190 
1,4, 7.7 
1,270 
3,S93 
1,4)1 
170 

037 

1,192 

1,221 

1,0.77 

3,832 

1,780 

275 

1,397 

1,583 

1,212 

88S 

3,18) 

1,457 

279 

1,48,7 

1,472 

0C,'i 

792 

3,2.72 

),590 

•ilO 

^bk 


1,214 

1,102 

1,010 

037 

3,291 

1,821 

409 

1,308 

1,191 

SCO 

813 

3,385 

1,825 

532 

932 

1,282 

1,200 

990 

3,299 

1,800 

425 

1,018 

1,300 

1,001 

888 

3,355 

1,818 

521 

1,215 

1,272 

1,071 

897 

.3,299 

1,778 

408 

1,378 

1,275 

852 

709 

3,301 

1,780 

570 

24C 

2C-5 

22’7 

240 

25a 

250 

25-4 

25G 

20-4 ; 

1 

27-2 1 

25-3 

’ 25-0 

1 » 


4. The ItlOl figure) for tlio lyeglcm Division linvo boon tnkon from tbo roport of 1001. 

c'. Ajmer was included in tlio Rnslom nnd Monvnrn in the Soulliom Division in 1911, wbilo tbis time both Ajmer nnd 
Honvnra bnvc been included in tlin B istom Division, 
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OHAPTER V. — ^AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV, 


Age Distributton ol 1,000 of each sex In certain castes. 


C&tto. 


MiiEO— N djidee peh jnmi aobd 



EEHAIIS— JimtUEE TET. lUUE AQED 


B 

5—12. 

12—16.. 

16—40. 

40 and over. 

0—6. 

5—12. 

12—15. 

16—40. 

40 and o\er 

1 

2 

S 

4 

S 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Abir , 4 

Eajputana . 

118 

208 

70 

404 

202 

144 

198 

59 

374 

225 

1 

Ajmer-Menrara , 

62 

isr 

67 

663 

197 

133 

169 

48 

442 

218 

2. Balni . 

Rajpntana . 

110 

2U 

06 

S77 

224 

140 

210 

52 

376 


AJmer-Menrara , 

117 

. 211 

74 

385 

213 

133 

207 

68 

300 

212 

S. Bambhl . J 

Eajputaniv . 

134 

227 

88 

354 

107 

138 

230 

53 

345 

213 











\ 

A}mer*^Icn;rarft . 

110 

107 

84 

376 

233 

127 

195 

50 

396 

228 

4. Bhnngi . 

Rajputana 

128 

220 

71 

376 

205 

117 

211 

68 

385 

190 

116 

103 




124 





AJmcr-lIerwora . 

66 

451 

175 

108 

64 

434 

180 

f 

Rajputana . 

102 

182 

67 

308 

251 

114 

181 

54 

370 

272 

6. Brahman < 

85 










\ 

Ajmer-JIenrnra . 

144 

07 

464 

240 

103 

167 

50 

425 

263 

C. Certain ( 

Rajputana . 

112 

160 

71 

393 

23S 

115 

170 

63 

3S9 

254 

trodlnc Castes^ 











(Mahftjans). (. 

Ajmer-Morwara . 

02 

160 

73 

417 


ino 

161 

03 

425 

251 

f 

Rajputana . 

134 

217 

71 

381 

197 

150 

213 

57 

882 

198 

7. Chamftr . < 











\ 

Almer-Mcnrarn . 

131 

-233 

70 

376 

101 

134 

228 

68 

383 

192 

8. Christian < 

Enjpntana . 

165 

149 

121 

403 

187 

ICO 

171 

97 

421 

142 

(Indian). 1 

Almor-Mcrwftta . 

109 

205 

97 

476 

118 


208 

140 

402 

128 

0, Christian < 

Rajputana . 

184 

179 

Cl 

309 

227 

122 

105 

60 

441 

181 

02 










(others). i,. 

Ajmcr-Jtcnvnra . 

53 

23 

055 

177 

150 

129 

40 

474 

102 

10. Bhobl . -( 

Bajputana . 

125 

208 

08 

382 

219 

131 

195 

67 

363 

220 











1 

AJmor-Monrar.a . 

114 

224 

86 

378 

100 

330 

215 

55 

373 

218 

11. Gnjftt . 

Eajpntana . 

112 

200 

78 

399 

213 

120 

200 

C4 

375 

220 

AJme^llc^va^B . 

103 

224 

82 

381 

205 

121 

210 

70 

SSO 

£10 

12. Jot . 4 

Eajputana . 

117 

201 

76 

302 

215 

135 

2l2 

00 

359 

22S 

07 









227 

1 

AJmer-Menvara . 

103 

70 

429 

200 

113 

103 

63 

300 

18. Esclihl 4 

Eajputana . 

122 

207 

71 

304 

200 

143 

211 

57 

303 

lOG 


AJract-Mcnrara . 

103 

62 

09 

038 

138 

121 

61 

SO 

540 


14. Ealsl . 

Eajputana . 

120 

100 

80 

380 

212 

127 

209 

68 

3S0 

226 










255 

AJmer-Merm^ra , 

107 

182 

76 

411 

22-1 

112 

212 

76 

340 

ID. Kayostlm 

Eajputana . 

96 

*167 

67 

413 

267 

124 

ICO 

50 

400* 

£00 










240 

AJmer-McrTrnra . 

90 

ICO 

69 

440 

232 

129 

101 

49 

415 

. r 

Rajputana . 

114 

200 

76 

373 

232 

133 

189 

CO 

378 

240 

10. Khntl . J. 










-235 

\ 

Ajmer-Memnra . 

100 

182 

77 

407 

234 

116 

170 

54 

41D 

17. Kliatik 

Rajputana . 

128 

219 

76 

382 

1D5 

150 

215 

Cl 

3S7 

187 

Ajmer-Mer^niro . 

118 

218 

70 

399 

1D5 

240 

21S 

64 

397 

191 

r 

Rajputana . 

120 

108 

66 

389 

221 

151 

lOS 

67 

S8G 

203 

18 . Koli 











i 

AJmer«Mervrara . 

121 

163 

67 

465 

189 

140 

169 

64 

443 

189 

19. Kiimhar i 

Rajputana . 

128 

209 

07 

330 

210 


212 

Cl 

302 

2<»o 

l 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

121 

200 

78 

392 

203 

127 

197 

03 

3GS 

245 

20 . Lodha . -4 

' Rajputana , 

134 

194 

73 

396 

203 

142 

210 

71 

386 

185 

\ 

. Ajmer-Merwara , 

110 

260 

67 

384 

199 

141 

202 

51 

400 

20 G 

21. Lohor . H 

' Rajputana . 

120 

21** 

79 

374 

215 

138 

209 

65 

306 

ooo 

„ Ajmer-lSIenvara . 

125 

187 

81 

383 

222 

139 

197 

5S 

3S3 

223 


’’ Rajputaim . 

121 

199 

69 

397 

214 

141 

IDS 

63 

387 

221 

22. Mali . -( 





220 






1 

L Ajmer-Merwara . 

114 

191 

63 

401 

128 

173 

48 

404 

247 


r Rajputana . 

131 

220 

69 

377 

203 

155 

223 

55 

379 

183 

23. Enigar . 

L. Ajraer-Menvara . 

133 

229 

77 

374 

187 

147 

221 

62 

381 

189 


C Eajputana . 

04 

190 

73 

408 ■■ 

23r. 

205 

380 

57 

3S7 

271 

24. Enipnt 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

72 

134 

62 

516 

217 

X04 

100 

51 

421 

204 


^ Rajputana . 

123 

179 

71 

390 

232 

143 

202 

74 

359 

222 

25. Ranprez 

Ajmer-Mcra'ara . 

107 

211 

43 

435 

204 

122 

20G 

TS 

3G0 

223 



122 

225 

S4 

364 

205 

132 

217 

70 

357 

224 

20. Rehari . 

. Ajmer-Merwara . 

99 

199 

92 

401 

209 

110 

212 

59 

378 

241 


C Rajputana . 

103 

189 

71 

400 

232 

132 

191 

5S 

391 

223 

27. Sheikh , ■* 

^ Ajmer-Merwara . 

72 

ISO 

67 

483 

253 

100 

169 

47 

431 

217 

28. Tell . 

I" Eajputana . 

116 

210 

76 

393 

200 

134 

204 

63 

378 

£21 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

117 

181 

72 

410 

220 

122 

187 

67 

383 

251 


IfOTi!.— Tlie flgnrea In this Table are based on Imperlnl Table XTV, not on xm. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV A. 


Proportion 


of cliildren 
also 


under 12 and of persons over 40 to those 
of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 


aged 15— 40 in certain castes 
females. 


9 



\ 

I 

.1 
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CHAPTER V. — ^AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those 


PROPORTION OP CHILDREN, BOTH SEXES, DNDER 10 


ProTin'!o, Natural Diviaiou, and 
State or Dietriofc. 


PER 100 MAREIEU PEMA1/E3 AGED 
15—40. (a) 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA. 


Eajputana. 

l^asittn Division. (5) 

Alwar 
Bliaratpur 
Bundi 
DUolpur . 

Jaipur 
Jlialawar . 

Narauli . 

Kisliangarb ^ . 

Kotah 

Lawa Estate . 

Shahpura Chiefship , 
Tonk 


Southern Division, (c) 
Abu District (J) 

Banswora 

Dongarpur 

Kusbalgarh Chiefship 

JIOTvar . . . . 

Partabgarh 

Sirohi . . . . 


1921. 

1911. 

2 

3 

130 

CI-9 

73G 

62-1 

6S-7 

59-3 

1 

71-0 

G3-7 

03-5 

64-1 

77-2 

67-8 

GG-2 

68-3 

06-9 

68-2 

08-G 

66-8 

704 

57-1 

GG-O 

65-1 

72-8 

61-6 

68-3 

65-1 

76-0 

63-4 

■ 74-8 

1 

64-1 

S5-4 

i 63-9 

4G-1 

... 

106-8 

79-0 

98-6 

72-1 

110-2 

84-1 

80-9 

GC-9 

83-3 

G4-0 

84-5 

1 

1 

73-0 

j 

74-8 

62-6 

76-0 

CO-9 

70-8 

01-9 

74-8 

G3-2 

61-7 

67-5 


Western Division. 
Bikaner . 

Jaisabnor . 

Jlanrar . 

Aimer-Morwara. 


(а) 1891 figures are not available. 

(б) Ajmer has been excluded ffom the 1921 fignros. 

(c) Jlcrwara has been excluded from the 1921 figures. 

(d) Figures lor Abu District are not available for previous censuses ivben they were included in Sirohi. 
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TABLE V. 

aged 15—40 ; also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 



(c) Includes ICiislmlgftTh Chiofsliip. 

(J) Included in Bnnswnra. 

Kote.— (1) 1891 nnd 1001 figures oxcludo the Tonk Purgonns of Clilinbra, Pirnwa and Siionj. 
(2) 1891 figures oxcludo estimated Bhils and Graasias. 























OHAPTEE V. — ^AGE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V A. 


Proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15 — 40 in certain 
religions ; also of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 


PEOPORTION OF CHILDREN, 
BOTH SEXES, PER 100 

Religion, Province and 

Hatural Division. Persons aged Married fesiaj.es 
15 — 40. AGED 16—40. 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS 
AGED 60 AND OVER PER 100 
AGED 15—40. 


! Number of 

MARRIED FEMAEES 
AOED 15 — 40 FEE 
100 FEMAEES OF 
ALL AOES.* 



Animist 

Hindu 

Musalman 


Rajputana. 

Animisb 

Hindu 

Musalman . 



1011. I 1001. Males. 

I 

0 7 


11 12 13 14 15 10 


RAJPUTANA AND 
AJMER-MERWARA. 


. . 112-2 85-1 41-7 253-5 180-9 125-0 

. . 71-9 60-8 47-8 186-0 148-7 127-9 

. . 69-0 03-6 57-3 176-0 153-6 153.9 


. 112-4 85-3 41-7 254-1 190-3 125-0 

. 72-3 Cl-0 48-4 180-9 149-1 


Eastern Division. 
Animist . . , 

Hindu . . . 

Musalman 


Southern Division, 
Animist . - - j 

Hindu . . . 

Musalman 


Western Division. 
Animist . . . 

Hindu . . . 

Musalman . . . 

Ajmer-Merwata. 

Animist 

Hindu 

Musalman . . 


160-3 

13-5 

127-8 

9-0 

132-1 

12-9 

148-0 

14-‘5 


/ 

118-9 

7-9 

103-9 

8-0 

109-5 

10-5 


113-1 80-3 39-9 255-4 192-7 ns-O j 7-9 9-3 2-8 3-9 2-2 3-0 30-0 3S-7 35-9 

79-7 60-2 34-2 201-8 lGI-9 103-9 I 8-0 12-7 5-5 8-9 3-3 0-0 30-0 37-5 34-2 

88-2 59-8 39-1 173-4 143-0 109-5 ! 10-5 12-0 8-5 S-S 0-1 7-2 | 33-7 39-5 30-9 


99-3 79-3 57-1 2G2-0 180-5 
74-8 61-4 47-3 203-5 154-8 


84-2 08-0 58-2 220-3 170-7 204-4 11-9 13-9 10-4 12-7 10-3 


87-6 09-1 


19S-3 148-6 


06-1 58-0 I 36-8 167-9 141-5 
50-0 61-2 i 43-4 149-7 154-7 


11-5 7-0 

13-0 



-7 S-8 8-9 9-4 S-2 

-5 15-8 9-2 13-2 12-8 


* 1891 figures not available. 

Note (1) 1891 and 1901 figures exclude the Tonk Parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

(2) 1891 figures exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. ' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Variation in population at certain age-periods. 




1 ! 

i Vabiatioj? per cent, in population. 

Province and Natural Division. 

Period. 




i 





All ages. 

0—10. 

10—15. 

1 

16—40. 

40—60. 

1 60 and over. 

1 * 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara < 

1911-21 - 

—6-3 

—1-4 

-1-27-8 

—16-3 

— 8-3 

+1-4 

1901-11 

-f6-6 

-b33-3 

—25-3 

+ 4-2 

-f3-0 

-i-8-9 

1 

1891-1901 

—18-6 

—38-1 


— 10-6 

—13-0 

—27-6 

( 

1911-21 

—1-2 

—4-4 

j 1 

1 +57-5 1 

—10-9 

-bl-3 

-f7-2 

Ajmer-Monvara . 

1901-11 

-f5-l 

•f63-5 

—39-6 

-fO-8 

-1-7 

-f20-0 

(. 

1891-1901 

—12-1 

—44-5 

-4-84 

-i-5-1 

-^•3 

-34-3 

( 

1911-21 

—6-5 

—1-2 

-f26-G 

— 16'6 

—8-8 

+ 1-2 

Rajputana . . . < i 

1901-11 

-(-6-9 

•4-32-5 

— 24-S 

-f-4-4 

-f-3-2 

+8-5 

C 

1891-1901 

—19-0 ! 

—37-8 

—2-8 

—11-3 

1 

—13-4 

: —27-3 

1 

r 

1011-21 

— 9-7 

—3-S 

■^7-1 

i 

—16‘4 

—13-3 

—3-2 

Eastern Division . . ' -< 

1901-11 

-fO-1 

+10-4 

—17-6 

—1-3 

-{-0-3 

-{■6-6 

1 

1S91-1901 

\ 

—0-7 

—20-3 

-i-s-s 

—7-4 

> —7-6 

—18-1 

i 

fi 

i 

1 1911-21 


+9-9 

101-3 

—ll-l 

i 

+ I3’5 i 

1 

Southern Division . , ' 

1001-11 

^ -1-26-0 

-{■113-6 

—39-2 

■\-ll-6 

■{-24-8 

-1-6S'5 

\ 

1 1891-1001 

1 

—31-4 

~60-2 

—19-3 

—is-r 

—30-6 

—59-7 

f 

1 

! 1911-21 

—9-S 

—5-3 

■{■31-4 

—20-8 

-12-9 

—4-6 

Western Division . . . ,1 ! 

1 1901-11 

-i-9-S 

-{■44-5 

—28-S ' 

■{■12-7 

—1-3 

—2-3 

Ci 

1 

is9him 

1 

—25-2 

—50-0 

—9-9 

—13-8 

—14-4 

—29-1 


Note. — Tho 6gurcs for Ajmcr-Morwara arc excluded from tbo Natural Divisions. 
♦ InoluS 0 Bgutes for unspeoifled age-periods. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Reported liirtli-rate by sex In AJincr-HIerwara. 


1911 . 

1912 . 


1918 

1914 

1916 
191G 

1917 


Year. 


1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 


NuMBEn OF BIItTllS IN 1911-20 PEB 1,000 OF TOTAIi POPCBATION 
OF 1911. 


Persons. 


48 

47 

43 
47 

44 
39 
37 
20 
30 
28 


Males. 


26 

25 
23 

26 
23 
20 
20 

14 
16 

15 


Pemales. 


23 
22 
20 
22 
21 . 
19 
17 
12 
14 
13 


Figures for Enjputana are not available. 
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CHAPTER V. — ACE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


'Reported death-rate by sex in Ajmer-Mernara. 


Year. 

NuJIBEB or DEATHS IH 1911-20 TEE 1,000 or SEX OOXCEnXED OF 
TOTAL roPCTLATIOlf Or 1911. 

* 


Persons. 

Males. 


‘ 

1 

2 

3 

■BIB 



44 

44 

46 

1912 

38 

38 ' 

39 

1913 

20 

20 

• 20 

1914 

30 

30 

31 

1916 . 

20 

20 

26 



40 

39 ' 

42 

1917 

103 

97 

110 

1918 

115 

107 

123 

1919 

29 

29 

29 

1920 

20 

2C 

25 


Figures for Rajputana are not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Reported death-rate by sex and age, in decade and in selected years per mille being at same age 

according to the Census ol I9II. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Age. j 

ATERAaE or DEOiDE. 

1011. 

1012. 

1910, 

1917. 

1018. 

JIalcs. 

Females. 

Hales.. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

ilalcs. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

■Bll 

3- 

3 

4 


0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

AU Ages . 

45'S3 

4040 

41-21 

44-04 

27-02 

38*96 

30-31 

41*80 

06*85 

109-87 

J07-2S 

123-82 

Under 1 year . 

278-05 

2B2-81 

274-45 

289-94 

360-03 

325*62 

293-17 

283*02 

282-15 

299-78 

849-5 

391-1 

1—5 

8842 

87*74 

102-20 

102-87 

91-07 

84*06 


117*05 

224-28 

243-23 

112-95 

105-92 

&— 10 

22-37 

23-37 

17-09 

. 15-01 

13-59 

13*56 

1848 

- 18-13 

70-77 

80-18 

00-29 

66-03 

10—15 

18-17 

24-24 

7-17 

7-00 

9'09 

11-68 

11*12 

13-13 

63-10 

00-73 

05-82 

91-15 

15—20 

17-27 

28-00 

11-03 

16-87 

8-80 

17*34 

8-97 

13-53 

37-27 

64-03 

07-70 

110-01 

20—30 

21-72 

28-34 

17-00 

20 34* 

1000 

13 61 



41-22 

49-10 

95-17 

127-97 

30-40 

27-44 

31-67 

21-50 

20-94 

11*59 

13-27 

14*11 

13-90 

64-70 

01-02 

112-60 

13070 

40—50 

38-78 

31-38 

30 42 

12-08 

2205 

17-24 

23-00 

16-70 

76-90 

70-36 

125-05 

109 06 

50— CO 

65*80 

50- 22 

53 00 

44-40 

39-45 

35-39 


35-32 

115 01 

107*10 

133-43 

134-93 

60 and over 

106-20 

C3-33 

88 62 

{ 01-03 

1 

01-55 

60-31 

102-G3 

01-73 

25:*44 

239-06 

220-16 

212-02 


NOTE* — (1) Figures for Rajpufaua are not available. 

(2) The proportional figures for selected years have been taken from Volume HI*Statl 3 tiC 3 of British India, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of the population in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Disease. 

actual JIV2WEn OF DEATHS IH 

A^•e^a?e 
annual rate 
per mUle ol 
population. 

1011. 

1012. 

1913. 

1914. 

1015, 

1016. 

1917. 

1 1918. 

1019. 

1920 

' Total of 
tea }*eafs 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Cholera . 

60 

IS 


9 

3 

661 

12 

7 

69 

1 

1,015 

0-20 

Smalt-pox 

1,432 

3,050 

£0 

23 

3 

705 

1,276 

27 

73 

525 

0,933 

1*38 

Plague 

S4G 

13 


•• 

•• 

SO 

11,415 

3,719 

- 47 



3*11 

Fever 

16,060 

12,038 


12,720 

10,585 

15,350 


39,723 

11,054 

9,413 

182,709 

36-44 

Deaths 'from oil causes 

21,182 

10,178 

12,060 

16.203 

13,052 

£0,200 

61,623 

67,653 

14,375 

12,302 

238,319 

47-63 


Note. — Figarcs for Eaiputani aro not available. 













































CHAPTER VI. 
Ses. 


1. — General- 

1. Separate figures are given for each sex tlirougiiout tlie Census Tables, Eeierence to Btatisucs. 
according to the subject dealt with ; the Tables most relevant to the consideration 
of the statistics in this Chapter are I, II, Yll and XI and, for individual castes, 

IX, XIII and XIV. 

The following Subsidiary Tables illustjate the more salient features of the 
returns : — 

I.— General proportions of the Sexes by Provinces, Natural Divisions, 

States or Districts. 

II.— Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions 
at each of the last three Censuses, separately for (1) Rajputana and 
(2) Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ill —Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by certain 
religions for Natural Divisions of Rajputana and for Ajmer-Merwara. 

IV. — Number of females per 1,000 males for certain Selected Castes. 

V.— Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex in Ajmer- 
Merwara during the years 1801 to 1920. 

VI.— Number of deaths of each Sex at different ages for Ajmer-Merwara. 


JI.— Actual Jpftpulatlon. 

2. The population of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara consists of males and |«x ftoportion in ihe 
females as given below : — 

Prorinco. Fomnics. 


Pajpiimnn 

Ajmcr-Mcrwari 


C,184,R!)1 

209,503 


4,059,403 

225,705 


In other words, there arc 899 and 837 females to every thousand males in 
Rajputana and Ajmer-JIerwara respectively. 

3. With other Countries . — The propoftion of sexes 


Count ly* 

Proportion 
of females 
to 1,000 
males. 

1. Portugal .... 






1,107 

2, Konvny ..... 






1,09!) 

8. England and Wales 






l.OOS 

4. Scotlnnd .... 






1,003 

5. Denmark .... 






1,001 

0. Sweden ..... 






1,010 

7. Italy 






1,037 

8. Austria ..... 






1,030 

9. Franco ..... 






1,031 

10. Switzerland .... 






1,031 

11. Tho Gemian Empire 






1,020 

12. Tho Netherlands . , ■ . 






1,021 

13. Belgium .... 






1,017 

14. Ireland 






1,001 

15. .Tapan ..... 






070 

10. Tho Union of South Africa 






PiC 

17. India ..... 






944 

18, Tho United States of America 






942 

10. Tho Australian Commonwealth 






920 

20. Bajpulann .... 





• 

890 

21. ^cw FiCalancl .... 






805 

22. Coylon 






837 

23. Tho Dominion of Canada 







24. Ajmor'i^Icnvam 






s:i7 


Note — ^Tho liRurca for Foreign Countries Imvo been taken from tho llcport 
ol England and W'alca for 1011. 


in these Provinces is companion oisiatisucs. 
quite different from 
what it is in most of 
the other parts of the 
world for which re- 
liable statistics are 
available. Excluding 
the places named at 
Nos. 15 to 24, the 
proportion of females 
out-numbers that of 
males, the position 
secured by Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
being so low as 
twentieth and last 
respectively. The 
only places which 
are lower in pro- 
portion than Raj- 
putana are New 
Zealand, Ceylon and 
the Dominion of 
.Canada, 
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1. Bihar and Orissa 

2. Madras - . ■ 

3. Central Provinces . 

4. Burma ■ 

6. Central India . 

6. Bengal . 

7. Assam 

9 Agra t'.'l 

12. Ajmer-Mcrwara 

13. Punjab . • ■ ' 

14. Baluchistan 

Ic. Samans andKicoiiars 


Ovulb 


" j ProportioTv 

1 of females 

1 to 1,000 

1 males. 

. 

1,029 

1,023 

• • • 

1,002 

■ 

955 

• 

954 

• 

932 

• 

920 

. 

919 

• • 

909 

• • 

899 

• • 

! 848 

• ♦ 

! 837 


1 828 

• • 

735 

• • 

733 

. 

i 303 


COlujJtiiCD r , r — 
tionof females intlie 
Provinces of Haj- 
putana_ and_ Ajmer- 
Merwara vitli the 
main Provinces in 
India. The pro- 
portion here is 
greater only than 
in the North-West 
Prontier Province, 
the Punjab, Balu- 
chistan, Delhi, and 
Andamans and Nico- 
bars. The other 
British Provinces 
surpass Bajputana 


in tins comparison. Ajmer-Merwara is yer wo ^ ^ 

ss..«3 “ '■ *• " 


III. — N^attiral roindation. 

4. In Pro.inc».-Tte proportion 

ttan ttat Of lie persons lom ®\^”XS%,5M,289 

S'p^olLces, end 

“■1 "tflrr i“es sISal proportions among -““’f “^n of females 
the Natural p^ f AmEit-nriovABA. exhibited n 


UAJPVXANA. 


Sex deiaies. 


stales. 


1 


rcmalcs. 1 Total. 


Propor- 
tion of 
fcinalca 

to 1,000 
males. 


Actual population • 
Deduct Immigrants 
Add EiniRtants 
Natural Population 


1 b.184,891 
92,290 
I 461,023 
, 5,654,224 


4,659,493 , 

149 943 * 242,233 

467:2331 868.906 

4,910,833 , 10,471, 0o7 


699 

1,025 

882 

6S5 


SEX DETAILS. 


Males. iFcinalcs 


209,500 225, <03 
57,449 

20.325 22,112 

232,442 100,814 


Total. 


1 propor- 
tion of 
females , 
to l.OOO] 
males. 


495,271 

103,452 

42,437 

429,250 


837 

888 

1,038 

847 


as 
in 

the marginal 
table. _ The 
proportion of 
females in the 
Natural popu- 
lation is lower 
than that in 
the Actual in 


^ ^CVasrSXjme "-Merwara, where it exceeds in the 
Bajputana, while S" 3"^ The fig^ is, that females exceed males 

Natural. Another . pjie they are in excess among emigrants from 

among immigrants m Ba]pntan , males come mto Aimer- 

Sef-Merwara. The reasons se^ to he^thaM^^^^^ Ajmer-Merwara is consi- 

Merwaraforlahom, (2)themm^ t their women-folk in A]mer, 

(t Wims at the present Urs Pair were mostly 

Natural 

m greater proportion ^ ^ the Southern Division this excess has 

follow the Ime of t^e parent P variation between the proportion 

^rSmalSTo MOO Talts^T the Natural and the Actual population is phis 63 m 

‘“'T fimer-Me^m tie proportion as ias ioon said above, is iighor in tie 
Katial population than in tie Actual. 
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IV.— Migration. 

5. Provincial— (1) Among immigrants from the adjoining Pro- Koporiion. 

viiiccs, tlic proportion of females 
from Ajmer-Menvara was twice 
as high as that of males, while 
that of those from the Punjab, 
was a little less than that from 
the former. The figures in the 
margin show in order, the propor- 
tion in question of immigrants 
from tliQ contiguous Provinces 
and prove that more women are 
brought in as brides. 

(2) Ajnicr-Mcrwara. — Pajputaua is the only contiguous Province and the 
proportion of female to one thousand male immigrants from that Province comes 
up to 1,201. Thus Ajmer-j\Icrwara receives fewer number of females in exchange 
of what it gives to Pajputana. 

(3) Natural Divisions {Pajputana). — The migration of females between the 

Natural Divisions of Pajputana is indi- 
cated in the margin. 1’he Eastern Division 
di'aws more on the other two Divisions 
than it gives — the import being 1C3 females' 
in exchange for ever}" 100 it exjmrts. The 
rest of the Divisions sufl'er loss in the 
transaction to the extent of 33 and 28 per 
cent. In other words, tlie Western Divi- 
sion exchanges 100 emigrant for 72 immigrant females and the Southern for 67, 

r . — Variation in Sex Proportion. 

0. Tlicre were 899 females to 1,000 males in Pajputana and 837 in Ajmer- in Actual Popniaiion. 

Merwara in the Actual popula- 
tion compared Avith 909 and 884, 
and 905 and 900 in 1911 and 1901 
rcsjiectivciy. In Pajputana, 
males ]ia\'o decreased by 6-0 per 
cent, and females by 7-1 Avhile 
the decrease in the total popula- 
tion is C'5 per cent. As in 1911, 
tlie condition is reverse in Ajmer- 
Merwara, as far as males of 
Ajmcr-hlcrwara arc concerned. H’licj' .shmv a rise of 1-3 per cent., wliile females 
a drop of 4-0, the loss in the total population being 1-2 per cent. only. Both in 
Pajputana and Ajmer-Merwara as also both in the Urban and Rural areas, the 
proportion of females shoAvs a fall, as compared Avith 1911, but the prominent 
feature is that in Pajputana more females live in the ui'ban areas tlian in the rural, 

AA'hile in Ajmer-Merwara the reverse is the case. 'The same conditions Avhich pre- 
A'ailcd in 1911 do prevail even now in Imth the Provinces. 

The proportion of females per miilc at dificrent enumerations is noted on the 

margin. The relative position 
of females rose from 905 per 
thousand in 1901 to 909 in 
1911, but the figures of the 
recent census shoAv a drop to 
899 in Pajputana. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, the}' liavc been con- 
tinually falling diu'ing the last 
three decades. 

7. The figures in the margin over leaf shoAV the proportion of females in thei“ Noiurai popuioiion 
Natural population. 

Pajputana. — The ^iroportion in the Actual ])o])ulation, Avhich shoAved a rise 
in 1911, fell in 1921, Aviiilc that in the Natural decreased in both the decades. 

The net provincial loss during the 20 years amounted to 17 per thousand. 

The Eastern and the Western Divisions folloAved the Province — though th,. 


Cenbus. 



! 

Total. 

1/ iKtorn yoiitlipni 
j.)ivjsion. JJjvjHioii. 

I AlMl'Il- 

Wcsleiii iMl.iiWAKA. 
UiviNioii. I 

1 

1001 . 

OOo 

Hns 

OOO j 900 

1911 . 

000 

000 010 

90 1 ' SSI 

1021 . 

S09 

i»10 Diii 

S!K j ' 8:t7 

( 


' 

I’l'.oi'oiiTioss ri;r. ' 111 , 1 , 1 :. 

I’roviiico. 


=■• i 

ion. 


UrlMii. 

< 

UumI. 1 

) 

1 

Uibm. 

UunvI. 


022 

80.7 

019 

001 

Ajmcr-Moni-ii!! 

720 

1)02 

i 

S19 

010 


Di\ ibion" 

f 

j Kmigrants 

1 from 

linmignints 

to 

Knsloni Di\is>{on 

. ' 2I,S,70 

:i.7,.",2,7 

Southern ,, 

. , l.'i,07(! 

10, 77.'! 

Western ,, 

20, SOS 

21,1)00 


Imiuigrniits from conti- 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Proportion 

guous rrovinecs. 

per 1,000 
males. 

Ajmer-Mmearo 

G,GIS 

12,VGS 

1,951 

Punjab . , . . 

21,00!) 

■11,718 

1,925 

Gwalior .... 

20,024 

32,421 

1,672 

United Provinces 

00 Qno 

34,505 

1,570 

Central India . 

10,702 

10,70'! 

1,500 

Bomb.-xy . . . ' • 

0,700 

7,980 

1,180 


T 
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extent of the net decrease was heavier— being 

32 and 22 respectively, but the 
Southern Division deviated from 

Province and Natural 
Division. 

Ptopovtion. oC females pet 1,000 
males in 

the line and showed an improve- 
ment in both the decades~the 
net gain being 19 to a thousand 
males. The varations per mille 
in tbe Natural population of 1921 
and 1911 is — 49 in respect of 
males and 62 in that of females, 
or 13 more in the latter. This 
should naturally reduce tbe pro' 
portion of females to males in 
, as will be seen from tbe difierence 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Jlajpulana 

Eastern Division 

Sontliera Division 

Western Division 

Ajmer- Merxvara 

SS5 

807 

902 

870 

Sir 

SOS 

880 

954 

893 

SJ5 

002 

899 

913 

898 

sn 

1921 to about the same extent, and so it does 


between tbe Provincial proportions of 1921 and 1911. 

Ajmer-Merwam . — Contrary to Paiputana, in Aimcr-Merwara tbe proportion 
of females in tbe Natural population, wbicli bad fallen in 1911, bas improved during 
tbe present decade. Tbe cause of tbe rise in tbe. proportion is tbe comparatively 
higher reduction in the Natural population of males than in that of females — being 
140 and 106 per mille respectively, as compared with 1911 — i.c . — the reduction 
in females was less by 34 per mille — which is about the same as indicated in the 
table above. 

8. hv Actual and Natural population . — The set of four maps, rvbicb faces 
this, depicts tbe proportion of sexes in tbe Actual population and in tbe Natural. 
The two maps on the upper half relate to the former and those on the lower to the 
latter. Tbe remarkable features are : — 

(1) that Jaisalmer, Moimt Abu, Ajmer-Merwara, Bikaner, Marwar, Jaipitr, 

Alwar, Sirohi, Bimdi, Kotah and Dtingarpur have retained uniform 

positions both in tbe Actual and the Natural population, 

(2) that Lawa, Shahpura, Tonk, Ivisbangarh and Partabgarb have lost 

more grades than one in the Natural population, 

(3) that Mewar is the* solitary instance which has gained two grades in the 

Natural population, and 

(4) that Banswara is another solitary instance which has indicated females 

in excess both in the Actual and the Natural population. 

Tl. — jyistvihtUion hy Aye. 

9. As shown in the Subsidiary Table III and as illustrated graphically in the 
diagram on page 139, there is no age-period which' exhibits higher proportion of 
females in any of the Natural Divisions or in Ajmer-Merwara. The only periods in 
which the curves protrude beyond the thick straight line, which stands for equal 
proportions of the sexes, are those of 0-5, 20-25, 50-60 and 60 and over. Talnng 
these periods seriatim, it \viU be seen that in the first, Ajmer-Merwara indicates 
equal proportions, while tbe Southern and tbe Eastern Divisions higher and the 
Western lower than 1,000. In the second age-period the Southern Division alone 
gives a higher proportion of females and so does it in the tliird. In the last, viz. 
the 60 and over group, the Eastern Division only has the misfortune of lagging so 
much behind as not to even approach the thick straight line. Southern Division 
has done itself the credit of displaying higher female proportions than those 
indicated by its rivals in one and all age-periods, excepting the 10-15 in which 
the Western slightly went ahead. Ajmer-Menvara, on the other hand, has generally 
lagged behind. 

It will further be seen from the Subsidiary Table III, that in the age-period 
0-1 the proportion of males is generally comparatively higher, which means that 
male-births exceeded female-biiths. Eroni the very next group 1-2, the proportion 
of males begins to gradually sinlt till the 3-4 years period, where-after signs of revival 
are apparent. The marked deficiency of females at the age-periods 10-15 and 15-20 
seems due (1) to higher mortality among them at the time of puberty, when there 
is a general derangement, the efiects oi which are often intensified by premature 
co-habitation and parturition and (2) to the under-statement of their ages if still 
immarried. The point so commonly urged, that this deficiency is due also to the 
omission of females from the returns owing to their parents and guardians 
avoiding to give information about then- womcn-folk, is open to argument. If 
this assertion is put to a fair test, it will have to be admitted that Musalmans,'who 
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are more strict in the observance of the Purdah system, conceal their women-folk 
more than Hindus, but in every Natural Division the proportion of Musalman 



females to males is higher than that of Hindu females. Ajmer-Merwara is undoubt- 
edly an exception, due to the advent of more i\Iusla]nan males. This hypothesis 
has therefore no legs to stand upon. The universal rise in the age-period 20-25 
is the most prominent feature in the diagram, and the only'soliitiou to explain the 
cause of this can be, that the u’omen-folk love the term ‘ Bis pachchis baras Id ’ 
for the declaration of their age, though they may actually be a year below 20 or 
a year above 25. 

10. (1) Pajpulana . — Tlic figures in the Subsidiary Table II, h.ave been worked 
out by Provinces and not by States. In 1 921 , compared with 1911, all the age- 
periods up to ‘ 30-15 ’ e.\-cepting ‘ 1-2, ’ exhibit improvement m the proportion of 
females. I'lieToaficr the decline in the three succeeding groups is so high, that it 
has affected the total of ‘ 0-30 ’ which indicates a loss of 5. ‘ 30-35 ’ also shows 
a decline, succeeded by a period indicating a .slight rise which is followed by those 
exhibiting a fall up to the age-period ‘ 60-66.’ The rest of the groups show alter- 
nate rise and fall. Compared with 1901, the first period shows no change, ‘ 1-2 ’ 
exhibits decline, while the rest down to ‘ 4-6 ’ show improvement. Decline .shows 
itself in the next three age-grou]>s followed by a rise in the proportions up to 
‘ 25-30,’ but the net result in the total of ‘ 0-30 ’ is favourable to the decade 
under review. Aftur this, the combination of groups in 1901 is not similar to 
that in 1921, and comparison is therefore im])racticablc. fl’hc fact, that the age- 
period ‘ 3 5-20 ’ has shown no imjirovcment during the last twenty years, proves 

T 2 
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tlie want of proper midwifery. Tliis is generally tlie period of first conception 
for females, wliicli is naturally followed Ly mucli labour at confinement, and skilful 
handling is therefore essential. The decline in the proportion of females hi age- 
period 20-33 is attributable chiefly to the ravages of Plague and Influenza, which 
selected their idctims more from the delicate sex than from the stronger and again 
more from among the adults. 

(2) Ajmer-Menvara.—T\i& figures on the margin— abstracted from the Sub- 
sidiary Table II, — represent only 
those age-periods in which the 
proportion of females to 1,000 
males has fallen in comparison 
with that in its preceding decade. 
There is a rise in the proportion 
in the rest of the age-periods. 
In the age-groups comprised in 
the period 15-30, it has been 
constantly fallmg since 1901 for 
the same reasons as those ex- 
plained under Rajputana. 

VII. — Religion nnd Caste. 

ail Age!. 10. In Provinces . — The table on the margin deals with the proportion of 

females to one thousand 
males in the Actual 
population. In Raj- 
putana, the proportion 
' among Animists, Jains 
and Christians has in- 
creased against the 1911 
figures, while it has 
dropped both amongst 
Hindus and Musalmans. 
In Ajmer-Merwara, 
Christians alone show 
a rise. It is only in 
Rajputana that Jain 

Note.— S imilar figmes for the N.-itnral Toimlation arc not available. females eXCBcd males 

11. In Natural Divisions . — ^The marginal diagram illustrates the proportion of 

females to 1,000 
males of the main 
religions in the 
Natural Divi- 
sions and in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 
The plain line 
indicates ‘ All 
Religions ’ and 
we have to see 
how the main 
religions respect- 
ively correspond 
with it. In the 
Natural Divi- 
sions, dashed 
line, which repre- 
sents the Hindu, 
closely follows 
the plain line and 
naturally too, as 
this religion is 
the backbone of 
the population. 
The proportion 
of the Musahnan 


Numlier of Females per 1,0Q0 Males 
of each Religion in each Natural 
Division and. Ajmer-Merwara. 

^ -,9§0 


92:5 ■ 

9 09 ' ■ 
875 
850 ■ 
825 ■ 
800 ■ 
775 - 
750 ■ 
725 ■ 
700 _ 


References . 

All religions. 

Hindu. 

Musalman, 


■ 925 

■ 900 
-- 87§ 
^ 850 

- 825 

- 8.00 

- 775 

- 750 
\; 725 
J 700 


Eastern southern western Ajmer - 
Division, DivJLsion.Di^i^i®^* Merwar 
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women is slightly higher in the Eastern Division but materially low in the 
Southern. In the Western, it corresponds more with that of the Hindu than 
with that of ‘ All Religions ’ — though slightly lower than the former. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, the proportion of Hindu females runs over the curve of ‘ All Religions.’ 

12. (a) Rajputana. — The noticeable feature in proportions of sexes by religions, Qmnqnemiiai Ace- 
as exhibited in the Subsidiary Table II, is the higher proportion of females to ° 
males in the Jain religion, in which it preponderates in all the age-groups, excepting 

‘ 5-10, ’ ‘ 10-15, ’ ‘ 45-50 ’ and ‘ 55-60.’ Next to it is the Animistic, whose 
females exceed males at no' less than six periods. The rest do not seem to have 
entered into the competition. The highest proportion indicated by any religion 
and at any age-period is also claimed by the Jain, wherein the females are about 
a time and a half above the males at the ‘ 60-65 ’ group. The lowest figure, 
on the contrary, is exhibited by the Christian, in which females are only two-fifths 
of a thousand in the ‘ 65-70 ’ group. At both the extremes of life — barring the 
Christian and the Musalman — females exceed in all the religions. Of the exceptions, 
the Christian has a preponderance of males at both ends, while the Musalman 
only at the concluding extreme. For a comparison of these figures with those 
of the preceding decades, the reader is referred to the Subsidiary Table mentioned 
above. 

(b) Ajmer-Merwara. — The abnormally low proportion of females among the 
Musalman is due to ihe Fair having attracted Musalman males in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers, and it would therefore be just fair to leave that religion 
out of discussion. Of the rest, the Animisb has defeated the Jain in this Province, 
in so far as the former shows a higher proportion of females than males in seven 
age-groups while the latter in only four. The Animist has again the record propor- 
tion of females in the age-group ‘ 70 and over ’ — ^being more than one and a 
'quarter times above par. In the prime of life, none but Animists have indicated 
a fairly high proportion of fernales. The general progress from decade to decade ' 
can be seen from the Subsidiary Table II. 

13. The Subsidiary Table' IV has been prepared for both the Provinces 
combined, and shows that there is a general deficiency of females amongst all, 
excepting Certain Trading Castes which include the Jain. 

In the Hindu Castes, of which 23 have been selected, the proportion (excluding 

those of Certain Trading Castes) 
ranges from 961 in Kalal to 772 in 
Rajput per thousand males and, 
among Musalman castes, it varies 
from 987 in Dhobi to 787 in Rajput. 

The table on the margin com- 
pares the proportions in the castes 
common to both the Hindu and 
the Musalman religions. 


Casto. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Dhobi 



922 

987 

ICalal 



901 

917 

Kumhar . 



930 

888 

Lohar 



92S 

897 

Rajput 



772 

787 

Teli 



941 

909 


14. 


VIII. — Vital Occurrences. 

Complete vital statistics in the States in Rajputana being not available, 

discussion in this part, as in 
other Chapters, has to be 
restricted to Ajmer-Merwara 
only. Eliminating the factor 
of migration, the proportion 
of sexes is determined by their 
respective birth and death-rates. 
The number of female-births per 


Particulars. 

1011-1921. 

1001-1911. 

1891-1901. 

Numlicr of females perl, 000 
males (Actual population). 

837 

884 

900 

Number of fcmale-birt-ha per 
1,000 male-births. 

889 

805 

850 

Number of female-deaths 
per 1,000 malc-cloathe. 

951 

947 

841 


1,000 male-births in the present decade was 889, compared with 865 and 856 in the 
two preceding decades, and the corresponding proportions of female-deaths were 
951, 947 and 841 respectively. Excepting in the decade of 1891-1901, the propor- 
tion of female-deaths was always higher than that of their births. This rise in 
the proportion of female-births in 1891-1901 has not only been overwhelmed by 
a considerably greater rise in the proportion of their deaths in the subsequent 
decades but has also resulted in the present deplorable fall to the extent of 63 in 
every thousand of males since 1901. So far, therefore, as the vital statistics go, 
they have a close correspondence with the results of the census in the shape of 
sex proportions. 
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FlaetnaUoas in Ibe pro- 
portions at Birth. 


' 15. The plain lines in the marginal diagram, which are based on the figures 

of Ajmer-Merwara. 



represent the propor- 
tions of female children 
to 1,000 male in the 
censused population, 
while the dashed line, 
female-births (in the 
same proportions to 
males) in each of the 
six years 1915-1920 
inclusive. In respect 
of the former, it will 
be seen that females 
in the ‘ 0-1 ’ group 
fall short of males by 
40 in the mille. ■■ In 
the next year, they 
are found to exceed 
males by 29, progress- 
ing yet further in the 
third to 1,044 against 
every 1,000 males. 
This rise is due to only 
two apparent causes, 
(1) over-much care of 
male infant, resulting 
in the death of the 


• child caused by cli- 

matic exposure at any careless moment and (2) dentition, which female children 
can undergo much better than male. The fall beyond this age-group 
is attributable (1) to the comparative neglect shown to a female child if the 
next babe in arms of the mother happens to be a male one, and (2) the prema- 
ture weaning of the female child and putting her to diet, which she is not quite 
fit to digest. The curves in the variegated proportions at birth are similar to 

the fruiting of the 
, gardens which are said 
to yield more fruits in 
certain years than in 
others. 

16. The curves in 
the marginal diagram 
show, which month of 
the year is more favour- 
able to male than to 
female birth . April 
seems to be the most 
propitious and August 
the most ominous. 
The curves rise and 
fall alternately except- 
ing in the months of 
Note.— The proportion, Topr»soiit ttie tiverage of ten years ending 1920. July and December. 

Sei Ratios at Birth ll.AlBirOi . — ^Mi. De Jasti’zebsld, in liis Paper on Sex Katios, lays stress on 

anii Death. the fact that “ racB is a 

factor and an important 
one in its effect on 
masculinity at birth.” 
The table in the margin, 
exhibits the proportions 
of males to 1,000 females 
at the time of birth among 
Hindus, Musahnans and 





BIRTHS BY RACE AND SEX 
1916-1920 

IN AJJIER-MERWARA. 

Religion. 



Total numder of 

BIRTHS. 

proportion 
of males 
to 1,000 





Pcmnles. 

females. 

Ifindii 

JUiaalin.'in 

Christi.an . . • • 


• 

at ,803 
0,097 
161 

30,094 

.-,,801 

144 

1,1.34 

1,154 

1,118 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALE TO lOO FEMALE BIRTHS 
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Christians. The highest rate of male-birth is found among Musalmans and the 
lowest among Oliristians. Masculinity at birth thus varies with religion. 

At Death - - The table in the margin gives the rate of male-deathsto 100 female- 

deaths in Ajmer-Merwara 
and the foim Indian States 
in Eajputana, for which 
statistics are available, 
and compares the same 
vnth those of the European 
Countries, figures for which 
have been borrowed from 
the paper above alluded 
to. It will be seen, that 
108 and 105 males died 
per everj^ 100 females in 
Dliolpur and in Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively ; in 
the rest of the Indian States 
there was a considerable 
excess in male-deaths. 

To quote Mr. De Jastrzebski, “ The progress of a generation through life 
has not inaptly been compared to the march of an army which throughout is 
subjected to a deadly fire from the enemy.” The incidence of this fire is not 
divided eq^ually over the whole course of life ; it is much more concentrated at 
certain ages than at others. To prove this, Mr. De Jastrzebski has divided the 
population of European Countries into four stages, viz., covering the age- 

period from birth to the age of 5 years ; childhood from 6 to 15 ; ad^lU life from 
15 to 65 ; and the aged covering the period of those who survive beyond the ago of 
65. In this discussion, the same divisions of life will be adopted, but the last 
period will be taken as 60 and over. 


Province, State or Countiy. 

Number 
of male- 
deaths to 
100 fom.tlc- 
dcaths. 

IicKind 





99 

Dliolpur (Pajputana) . 





lOS 

Ajmer-]\[ciucua 





10.1 

Italy .... 





lOG 

Scotland 





lOG 

Sh eden 





loa 

Netherlands 





109 

Norway 





110 

Denmark 





110 

Jhalawar (Rajputana) 





no 

Tonk (ilajputaiia) 





111 

France 





112 

Karauli (Rajputana) 





113 

England and Wales 





113 


Proportion per cent, of male to female-deaths . Infancy — years 0-5. 

Age 0-1. 


Jhalawar 
Dholpui 
Tonk . 
Karauli 

Ajmer-Merwara 


Dholpur 
Jhalawar 
Karauli 
Touk . 

Aj mer-Mer wara 




139 
128 
120 C 

113j;f 


108 




Denmark 

England and Wales 
Netherlands 
Norway . 

Italy 


Age 1-5. 


I 


123 

131 

108 C 
102 ) 
99 


Denmark 
Norway . 

England and Wales . 
Italy 


126 

126 

123 

122 

111 


111 

no 

105 

99 


It Avill be seen, that within the Provinces of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, 
the latter Province indicates the lowest proportion of deaths in both the groups (0-1 
and 1-5) — nor has the proportion gone higher in comparison with other countries. 
JhalaAvar, on the contrary, presents the highest proportion of male-deaths in both 
the groups. 


Ratio of 


Dholpur 
Tonk . 
Jhalawar 
Karauli 

Ajmer-Merwara 


male to female-deaths. Childhood — 5-15 years. 


. 133-> 

ci 

<-i 

. 131 

n 

ci 

. 112 

& 

. lioj 


. 104 

Pm 


Netherlands 
England and M^’nles 
Denmark 
Norway . 

Italy 


103 

99 

96 

94 

90 


All the States and the District of Ajmer-Merwara show an excess of male-deaths 
at this stage of life though in varying degrees. 


Ratio of male to female-deaths. Adult life — 15- 60 years. 


Dholpur (Rajputana) 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Jhalawar (Eajputana) 


95 Tonk 

103 Karauli . 

103 


105 

109 


^ Eajputana. 
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Karauli 

Dliolpur 

Tonk 


Ratio of male to female-deatlis. Aged 60 years and over. 



Ajmer-BIerwara 
Jhalawai (Eajputana) 


9? ' 
84 


Tlie figures of European Countries for tliese ages are not available for 
comparison. Male-deaths exceed female-deaths in the 15-60 group except in 
Dholpur. Females among the aged die in greater proportions in Dholpur, Jhalawar 
and Ajmer-Merwara, 

To summarize — males die in larger numbers in the first year of birth than in 
the second age-period. The nmnber slightly rises in the third, to fall successively 
in, the rest. 

ESects oi epidemics and 18. It has been suggested that epidemics have diflerent influences upon each 
lamina upon scses. Famine and scarcity fall more heavily on men than on women, while Plague 

and Influenza attack women more than men. Vital statistics not being com- 
pletely available for Eajputana, the discussion in tliis part is based only on the 
Ajmer-Merwara figures. 

Of the epidemics. Plague and Influenza played an active part in this decade. 
It is seen that the former made its appearance in 1917 and the latter in the 
succeeding year. In respect of these diseases, the general belief is that they attack 
people in the prime of life. In the returns of deaths by specific diseases, want" 
of figures by age-periods is felt to be a sad omission for discussions of this nature. 
Separate figures by age for Influenza are not available as they are amalgamated 
with fever. But, since Malaria is also said to take off more women than men, 
the defect last mentioned will not much interfere with the discussion nor lead to 
chances of incorrect conclusions being drawn. With a view therefore to obtain 
the approximate number of deaths from Plague and Influenza respectively in the 
years 1917 and 1918, the following procedure had to be adopted : — 

The normal years of the decade were 1 91 1-1 91 C and then again 1919-1920. 

All the deaths in age- 
groups 15-40 during the 
normal years were 
totalled separately for 
males and females 
respectively, and 
averages struck, which 
were assumed to re- 
present normal figures. 
The normal death 
figures were then 
deducted from the 
figures of the total 
deaths in the affected 
years, viz., 1917 and 
1918. The balances 
were taken to be the 
approximately accurate 
figures of deaths from 
Plague and Influenza. 
The proportions of 
female-deaths to male- 
deaths were then calcu- 
lated and were found 
to be 1,002 for Plague 
and 1,143 for Influenza. 
These results do not 
seem to be conclusive 
in establishing the 

theory in respect of Plague in Ajmer-Merwara as an excess of 2 in a thousand is 
so nominal as merits being ignored. Influenza figures of coiu'se give an excess 
of 143 in female-deaths to every thousand of male-deaths. This excess can 
safely be taken to confirm the theory that the epidemic lilce Influenza does really 
prove more fatal to females than males. 





Deaths Jh aoe-i-emods 




15.40. 


Year. 









jllalcs. 

Females. 

1911 



2,0G0 


2,068 

1913 



1,307 


1,470 

1913 



1,114 


1,202 

1914 



993 


1,173 

1915 



971 


1,092 

1,306 

1916 



1,371 


1019 



1,465 


1,014 

1,480 

1920 


• 

1,459 



Totai, 

• 

10,740 

11,495 

Avorago or (Normal death-rate) 


, 

1,343 

1,437 

Deaths in 1917 



5,552 


5,656 

Deduct normal deaths , 

• 


1,343 


1,437 

Balance being doatha fiom Plague 

• 


4,209 

4,219 




Proportion 

of 

fomnlo- 1 




deaths to 

malo-dcaths 1 




1,002. 


Deaths in 1918 



11,797 


13,391 

Deduct normal deaths 

• 

• 

1,343 


1,437 

Balaneo being deaths from Influenza 

• 

* 10,454 

11,954 




Proportion 

of 

fomale- 1 




fdoaths to 

malo-dcaths 




1,143. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Variations and general proportions of flic sexes bj' Trovinces, Natural Divisions, States or Districts. 


province, Natural DiviBlon 
and State or District. 


BAJPUTANA. 
Eastern Vivman 
Alwar . 

Blmratpur 
Bund! . . 

DlioJpur . , 

Jaipur , . . 

Jhalawar 
Karaull 
Kislmngarli . 

Kotah . 

Xa^a Xstate . 
Slmlipura Cblclslitp 
Xonk . 


( pm CEVTAQE or 

Kvmsm OF rnuiM to i.ooo SUie? cestaok op VAmtio'? k actdae Popcia- Vaklatiov is 

* TIOV NATTUAL POPU- 

, L.<TIO?f 

1001. I 1021. 2D11-21 1001-1011. I ISO : -1901 • 1911-1921. 





remain.' ^fate^ I Female^ 


+ 71 

+0*? —ll^J — 0 1 

—49 +07 +92 

—12 0 — 3 0 — 0 3 

10 2 1 -f27 6 j +27 0 — 43 1 — 40 0 



—134 

— ' 

— 02 

i 

+ 92 

i 

: — ( 

— 03 

i _i; 

—400 

' — u 

+0 6 

1 

—11 


809 886 909 808 905 902 

910 SG7 900 SSO S9S S99 

865 895 914 890 923 890 

823 781 849 845 870 901 

010 020 932 947 930 020 

811 734 825 703 836 700 

882 876 903 900 802 908 

912 881 924 852 929 880 

810 780 831 795 837 793 

903 830 007 802 916 826 

027 921 935 940 940 962 

887 023 009 684 1,014 625 890 — 7 9 j —15 8 — 1 8 — 0 2 —23 1 —17 0 1 + 0 0 

931 784 927 780 921 824 941 + 00' + 22 +10 7 +11 6 —33 2 —32 7 + 46 

930 812 039 858 939 894 933 — 461— 66 +110 +100 —206 —26 5 i —17 



Southern DitiJion. 

949 

9C2 

946 

Mount Abu District 

080 

714 

630 

Banswara • , , . 

1,013 

1.007 

1,027 

Dungarpur .... 

988 

900 

1,012 

Kushalgarb Chicfship 

1,001 

983 

1,009 

Mewar . ... 

938 

1,001 

929 

Partabgarh .... 

969 

888 

970 

Sirolii . .... 

925 

029 

032t 


955 

1 + 7‘9 

+ 83 

+25 1 

+20 9 

685 

—181 

—12 6 

+ 102 

— 11 ; 

,015 

+15 9 

+14 3 

+ 110 

+10 9 

088 ' 

+20 4 

+ 17 4 

+681 

+ 60 0 

997 

+33 0 

+32 0 

+ 331 

' +38 2 

944 

+ 62 

+72 

+217 

j +20 6 

070 

+ 74 

I +0 6 

1 

1 +219 

+ 19 2 

038 

1 

+ 13, 

j +00 

+21 Ot 

—24 ST 


+314 +35 8 


)I /•stern Dnmon 
Bil^ancr 

Jaisalmcr . . . 

Warvrar 

fl JMER-MERWARA. 


S9J STO 904 893 905 898 
897 871 887 883 908 907 
780 7S3 821 738 803 745 
896 882 914 902 906 903 


—40 + 60 



• rstimated Bluls and Orassns omitted in Dun arniir, Kuslialgarh, Mewar, Siroln, Soutl ern Dlvtslcn and Bajputana in 1891, 
t Pigurcs adjusted due to the separation of Mount Abu from Stroll! % Figurea of Natural population of previous dcradw not a\almle 
§ Figures of Natural population of jrount Abu being not available, these figures could not be adjusted and therefore include tnoje oi aioont Aou. 
It Includes Kuslialgath figures % Included In Banswara 
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Subsidiary table nl. 


Number of females per 1,000 males ai Oiffercut age-perioOs by certain teligions for Natural 

Divisions of Rajputana and for Ajmer-Merwara. 


Eastrun Division, Soutiierr Division. Western Division. Ajmer-Merwaea. 


TTintln i ! AH roll- j ir:.,.,. ■ Jlusal- AH roll, j Miisal- j All roll- i 

i inirn. ! giouB. I man. oions. man. I triono. 




974 

073 

1 092 

1 

060 

957 

041 

0S9 

083 

1 000 

1,020 

1,048 

092 

1,003 

o 

o 

j j 

1 1,010, 

j 

1,044 

1,050 

1,022 

1,015 

J 

1 

i 1,019 

1,004 

1,024 

1,023 

970 

950 [ 

1 

910 j 

i 

i 

0G7 

1 

900 1 

073 

010 

084 i 
1 

1 

0S4 

0M ! 

1 

1,000 ' 

1 

1,004 

1 

1 

086 

1 

897 1 

1 

801 ^ 

1 

898 ' 

005 

007 1 

1 

880 

SOI 

1 

787 ' 

832 ' 

739 

1 

747 ' 

1 

092 

758 

731 1 

780 

743 

! 

705 

006 

901 

1 

013 

1 

018 , 

850 

071 

037 

835 

818 1 

1 

1 

! 

705 

1 

1 

750 

835 

604 

874 

1 

i 

862 ' 

( 

1 

878 

1 

839 ' 

1 

808 

738 

1 

871 

1 

851 

1 

1 

848 

1 

707 

853 

622 

021 1 

1 

900 1 

1 

840 

1 

702 1 

' 1 

1 

835 

059 

021 

009 1 

857 ^ 

1 

871 

020 

700 

,116 

1,148 j 

081 

1,001 

1,173 , 

780 


1,005 810 020 , 013 807 835 800 


013 800 894 880 I 874 , 837 876 

' ' f / 1 


t 876 1 t t 847 t 


• Eigutes do not Inoludo imraigranta from and omigmnta to ontsido Indio, 
t Eiguto* for Hindu and Alusolmon oro not nvniloblo. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Niimler of females ler 1,000 males for eettata seleeteO eastes. 

1=1 “ 


Acookdiso to 

Table XIII. 


Castes. 


, Serial order j 
Eemalcs I according 
per 1,000 proper- ! All ages, 

males in | tjon of 1 

all ages, j rvomcn. 1 


0—5. 


5 - 12 . 


HINDU. 


Brahman . . 

Certain trading castes 
(Mahajan Hindu) . 
Certain trading castes 
(Mahajan Jain) 


12 15. 15 — 20. 20 — 40. 


40 and 
over. 


10 


1,018 

924 

748 

780 

971 

875 

745 

813 

906 

859 

702 

076 

909 1 

885 

731 

681 

1,041 

909 

707 t 

1^ 782 

1,010 

1,031 

679 j 

847 

1,057 

866 

003 

707 

1,061 

841 

727 

• 747 

1,130 

943 

761 

881 

1,087 

911 

783 

762 

1,038 

912 ' 

849 1 

1 708 

952 

989 

879 

914 

1,082 

917 

750 

685 

1,058 

903 

090 

720 

1,112 

958 

754 

837 

863 

728 

600 

614 

994 

884 

700 

818 

1,087 

1 923 

; 728 

« 

00 

1,055 

! 93! 

J 875 

i 896 

1,02( 

) 

8 1 1,00' 

7 754 


. Includes figures not shown separately in Imperial Table XIV, hut inoludcd in the Total 

j Includes Ajmor-.uoraai.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Actual Number of birtbs and dcatlis reported for each sex* during the decades 1891-1900, 1901- 

1910 and 1911-1920. 

AJMER-MERWARA, 




KnMBLR OF births. | 

NnHUER OF DEATHS. j 

Differciico 

betweea 

coliituns 

2 and 3. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former 4- 
Defcct — , 

Difference 

betweeu 

columns 

5 and 6, 
Excess of 
bttcr over 
former + 
Defect — . 

Difference 

bctweai 

columns 

4 and 7. 
Excess of 
former over 
latter + 
Defect — . 

Number 
of female- 
births 
per 1,000 
male- 
births. 1 

Number 
of female- 
deaths 

per 1,000 
male- 
deaths 

Tear. 

Slales. 

Females, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Total. 

I- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

’ 1 

8 

0 

10 

“ ! 

12 

1801 


C,40S 

6,158 

11,566 

6,062 

4,910 

10.972 

— 1,250 

— 1,162 

+ 594 

805 j 

810 

1S02 


4.704 

3.703 

S.407 

11,949 

10,182 

22,131 

— 1,001 

— 1,767 

—13.664 

777 1 

852 

1803 


G.915 

6,635 

12,550 

6,744 

5,893 

12,037 

1 

— 1,280 

— 851 

— 87 

813 

874 

1804 


0,393 

8,030 

17,470 

9,004 

( 

7,761 

10,825 1 

— 1,307 

— 1,303 

+ 654 

f 

861 ^ 

656 

1803 


10,254 

8,684 

19,133 

t 

7,858 1 

0,756 

14,614 1 

— 1,370 

— 1,102 

+ 4.524 { 

i 

866 1 

1 

860 

1890 


9,277 

8,496 

17,773 

8.103 

7,128 

16,321 1 

— 781 

— 1,065 

+ 2,452 

016 

870 

1897 


9,609 

8,602 

16,271 

6,931 

6,454 

1 

13,385 ' 

1 

— 1,067 

— 477 

+ 4,886 

890 

t 

931 

1898 


8,573 

7,649 

16,122 

6,410 

5,565 

1 

12,003 1 

— 1.021 

— 875 

+ 4.117 

1 

881 1 

864 

1899 

. 

0,200 

7,832 

17,032 

9,048 

8.065 

18.013 i 

— 1,368 

— 1,833 

— 081 

861 

811 

1000 

. 

4.402 

3,550 

7,953 

.05,905 

29,072 

65,067 j 

— S46 

— 6,923 

—57,109 

803 , 

1 

S03 

Total 1891-1900 . 

78.855 

67,501 

140.356 

109.184 

01,786 

<[200,970 

—11,354 

—17,398 

—54.614 

856 

841 

1001 


4,173 

3,004 

7,679 

8,321 

7,477 

16,708 

— 671 

— 844 

- 8,119 

839 ^ 

899 

1002 


9,213 

7,094 

17.207 

8,216 

7,456 

15,672 

— 1,210 

— 760 

+ 1,535 

868 * 

907 

1003 


7.601 

0,400 

14,001 

7,159 

16.561 

13,720 

— 1,U1 

— 508 

+ 341 

850 

916 

1904 


.8,529^ 

7,468 

15,997 

0,843 

0,306 

13,149 

— 1,061 

-T- 537 

+ 2,848 

876 

022 

1003 


0,504) 

8,233 

17,802 

8,149 

7.833 

16,332 

— 1,320 

— DOG 

S -i* 1.470 

861 

933 

1000 


7,335. 

0,454 

13,780 

7,876 

7,491 

15,307 

— 881 

— 385 

— 1.678 

880 

951 

1907 

. • . . 

8,070. 

6,805 

14,881 

7,303 

6.828 

14,231 

— 2,271 

— 475 

+ 750 

1 843 

035 

1003 


10,823 

0,438 

20,201 

9,710 

9,374 

10,093 

— 1,386 

— 315 

+ 1,168 

872 

965 

1009 


9,698 

8,323 

18,021 

12,102 

12,130 

24,292 

- 1,376, 

— 82 

— 6,271 

858 

907 

1910 


10,802 

9,553 

20,355 

11,997 

11,885 

23,882 

— 1,240 

; - 112 

— 3,627 

664 

991 

Total 

1901-1910 . 

85,810 

74,237 

1 

' 160,053 

88,045 

83.301 

171,430 

■ 

—11,679 

. 

I 

1 — 4,654 

:— U,383 

j 865 

( 

047 

1 

1011 


11,984 

10,710 

1 22,700 

1 

11,009 

10,033 

21,182 

1 

— 1,268 

— 1,010 

+ 1,518 

1 

) 894 

1 

oos 

1912 


12.410 

11,103 

1 23,009 

10,014 

0,104 

19,178 

1 

j — 1,223 

— 850 

+ 4,431 

1 901 

j 

016 

1013 


11,368 

10.288 

1 

, 21,650 

\ 

0,804 

6,000 

13,960 

1 — l.OSO 

— 1^68 

+ 8,696 

1 

' 005 

( 

888 

1014 


12,303 

11,122 

1 

1 23,515 

[ 7,808 

7,310 

15,203 

— 1,271 

— 588 

+ 8,307 

, 897 

1 

926 

1015 


11,672 

10,281 

21,053 

{ 0,850 

0,202 

13,052 

. — 1,301 

— 648 

1 

+ 8,901 

I 

1 881 

905 

mo 


10,115 

0,283 

10,398 

1 

10,465 

1 ' 

9,831 

20,290 

— 833 

\ 

— 631 

— 898 

918 

039 

1017 


0,835 

8.620 

18,455 

25,782 

25,841 

61,623 

— 1,216 

+ 69 

—33,168 

876 

1,002 

1018 


7,185 

6,029 

13,214 

28,540 

20,004 

57.553 

— 1,166 

+ 455 

—44,339 

1 839 

1,016 

1010 


8,021 

7,042 

16,003 

7,627 

6,748 

14,375 

— 079 

— 870 

+ 688 

^ 878 

1 

885 

1920 

. 

i7,443 

6,484 

13,027 

1 6,974 

6,018 

12,802 

— 059 

— 1,056 

+ 1,035 

1 

871 

849 

Total 

19U-1920, . 

102,432 

01,068 

163,400 

f 

j 122,122 

116,187 

238.319 

—11,374 

— B.925 

_ 

—44,829 

j 889 

951 


NOTE. — ^TJgures forBaJputana arocotavallablo. 






































CHAPTER Vll. 


Civil condition. 


1. The statistics pertaining to the Civil condition of the population, living 
in the two- Provinces of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, are given in the Impe- 
rial Tables VII and XW. In the former, they are shown in combination with sex, 
age and religion, and in the latter, with sex, age and caste. The more important 
features of the statistics are exhibited in the five Subsidiary Tables at the end of 
this Chapter. 

2 .. The Enumerators were told in the Manual to enter (1) each person, whe- 
ther infant, child or grown up, as either married, unmarried or widowed, (2) 
divorced persons as widowed, if they had not re-married, (3) prostitutes and 
concubines as unmarried, and (4) as married, persons who were recogmzed as 
such by custom, even though they had not gone through the' full ceremony of 
marriage. Thej’- were further instructed to accept the statements made to them 
by the persons concerned and, as instructions were simple and clear and the 
training of Enumerators thorough, the answers recorded by them in the 
Schedules may be accepted as acemate. 

3. The subject has already been discussed at length in 1911. In these Pro- 
vinces, the majority of the population is Hindu among whom the responsibility 
of marriage takes a form more religious than social, and this must therefore 
necessarily affect the population of all reli^ons combined. In Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara combined, the distribution of the population by civil 
condition is as under : — • 


Sex. 

Pen 1,000 or the rorin.ATZOK.* 


1 

Onmnrricd, 

Married, 

Widowed. 

Males and females together , . 

[ 

435 

426 

139 


609 

397 

94 

Females ........ 

1 352 

468 

190 


On the face of the above figures, the universality of marriage becomes ques- 
tionable, "when the proportion of the unmarried (both sexes) is as high as 436 in 
the mille. It would be right to say that, though the above figures are correct, 
they are as misleading as those of literacy, unless the population of 0-5 is cast 
out of account, as the proportion of the married and the widowed in this group 
is as low as 4 in the mille. Eliminating these persons, the proportions per 1,000 
of the population will be for both sexes together — unmarried, 366 ; married, 486 ; 
and widowed, 169. The proportion of the unmarried is thus reduced by 80 in a 
thousand. The proportion of the unmarried in the next group 6-10 is also very 
high, and, if the persons in that group are also eliminated, the unmarried will 
decrease by an appreciable proportion. The discussion by religion will be 
talcen up later, but, taking ‘All Eeligions’ together, the universality of marriage is 
fairly established, and is demonstrated by the diagram in para. 6 injra. 


Data lor fliacnnlon. 


Meaning ol Statistica. 


Unlrenaiity ol Marriage. 
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CHAPTEB Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


In Natural Divisions and Ajmer-Menvara. — ^Tlie age of a person, in tMs dis- 
cussion, ias been divided into four stages ; viz., ‘ Cbildliood,’ covering tbe period 
from 0-10 ; ‘ Boyhood ’ or ‘ Girlhood,’ 10-20 ; ‘ Adult,’ 20-40 ; and ‘ The aged,’ 40 
and over. This distribution is suitable to depict the civil condition. If child mar- 
riage were not in vogue, the right half of the diagram below in the 0-10 period 

Marital Conditions in the Natural Divisions of Bajfutana and in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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UNMARRIED 


would have been blank, but both sexes have transgressed the line of division 
throu^out and this is mostly the case in Ajmer-Merwara. 










PNlVERSALITy OE MARRIAGE. 
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Bij Religion . — The figures in tlie margin, wliicli exMbit tire proportions of 

tlie unmarried to one tlionsand 
of eacli sex living at tlie age of 
40 years and over, amongst 
tlie main religions in each of 
the two Provinces, further 
prove the universality of mar- 
riage. The proportions exhi- 
bited both by males and fema- 
les among Christians and by 
males alone among Jains are 
relatively very high in both the 
Provinces. They are, in fact, ex- 
ceptions which may be attri- 
buted, in the case of Christians, to want of religious obligations to marry, and to 
greater freedom' to live a life of celibacy. Among Jains, there are two causes 
which result in the liigh proportion of male bachelors. The first is the inability of 
the bridegroom or his parents to pay the bride’s party the Da^a money (bride’s 
price),' which increases in amount as the girl advances in age, and which is not 
infrequently beyond the means of the aspirant to the girl’s hand, and the second 
cause is the shortage of ghls. The proportion of the Hindu unmarried males is 


Religion. 

PltOrOKTION OF UK5IARRIED TO 1,000 

OP EACH SEX IX EACH RELIOIOK 

OVER THE AGE OF 40. 

EajXJutana. 

Aj mer-Merwara . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Animisfc 

20 

12 

27 

s 

Christian 

76 

45 

128 

88 

Hindu . 

71 

5 

43 

3 

Jain 

121 

4 

132 

8 

Musalman 

40 

9 

.59 

15 


Rajputana 

Ajmor-Mcrwara 


Jtolcs. 

124 

117 


Females. 


also high and has been swelled to 


no small degree by the members 
of Certain Trading Castes {Maha- 
jan), whose proportions, as given 
in the margin {vide Subsidiary 'Table V), are in line with those of Jains. 


In Musalmans, the corresponding proportions in both the sexes are higher 
in Ajmer-lMerwara than. in Rajputana. This is attributable to the adventiof beg- 
gars and prostitutes to the fair who are generally unmarried. Animists call for 
no comment. 




CitU Condition 
Ecligion^ 
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CHAPTER vn. — Cn^IL condition. 


side by side. It will be seen that tbe number of married 


persons of both sexes 
rose in 1911 in Raj- 
putana, but fell 
during tbis decade. 
Tbe married life is 
covered mostly by 
tbe age-periods 15-40 
and 40 and over in 
males, and by 10-15, 
15-40 and 40 and 
over in females. All 
tbe periods tbis time 
show a fall in tbe proportions of tbe married and a rise in those of tbe widowed. 
Tbis, in itself, leads to tbe conclusion, that tbe fall in tbe married is due to tbe 
effect of epidemics wliicb generally attack people in tbe prime of life. In respect 
of Ajmer-Merwara, besides tbe reasons given above, immigration is another 
influencing factor. 



Pjiopoution peb 1,000 roi: Ahh aces. 

Province. ' 

Males. 

pcmales. 


1921. 

j 1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Rajputaiia 

395 

1 439 

432 

457 

501 

499 

Ajmor-SIornara 

441 

j 451 

404 

485 

510 

510 


It should not, however, be overlooked in tbis connection, that bachelors 
over 40 years of age have remained unmarried, because they could not pay 
tbe bride’s price which has since risen in proportion to tbe rise in prices. Tbis 
.social evil has got such a strong bold over several communities, that the advocates 
of reform have so far, ivitb all their efforts, failed to combat it successfully. 


In tbe Report of 1911, a number of castes have been mentioned among wliicb ' 
tbe Dapa custom is openly recognized, and tbe contagion has since spread to some 
others also. Tbis practice alone does not answer for tbe entire number of males 
remaining unmarried at such aii advanced age as 40 and over; physical 
or mental defects or religious mania and tbe shortage of females may also claim 
a certain proportion. It is thus clear, that neither has the spread of English edu- 
cation (which is still only in its infancy — ^tbe proportion of the literates in English 
being so low as 5 in the mille in males and '5 in females in both the Provinces com- 
bined) incited any prudential checks on marriages, nor has tbe influence of 
any artificial, social or economic conditions kept these limited few in celibacy 
amongst communities other than tbe Christian. 


iy 


Religion. 

Pr.i! MiLLi; OX' Titi: Porur.ATiON. 

Males. 

Females. 



Un. 

married. 

JInrriod. 

Widow- 

ed. 

Un. 

married. 

Jlar- 

ried. 

Widoxved J 

All Religions 

509 

397 

91 

3.'.2 

458 

190 / 

Animist . 

007 

393 

40 

483 

420 

97 yj 

ClirisUan . 

024 

335 

41 

527 

389 

81-f> 

Hindu 

507 

390 

. 97 

313 

402 

195 i 

Jain 

538 

317 

115 

329 

381 

287 ! 

Musalman 

491 

417 

89 

309 

474 

157 1 


The 


marginal 


gFstribution of tbe 
^’Spulation by civil 
conOition and reb- 
gion shows that tbe 
|"^■''gion which claims 
the iiTv^st married 
ftnd widowet^. in the 
two Proiduces com- 
bined, is the Hindu 
in both the sexes. 


I 


D 

>J DivI 

' I I 

I Isoulhe 
tfSj Divisi( 

j lAimer- 
?esj iyterwa~ 


•yessed tbe line of . 
ara. 
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The diagram below depicts the distribution of the population according 
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tJNMARniED WIDOWED 


to civil condition and b)'- rcri am age-groups in the main religions for the two 
Provinces combined. 'J'hc age-groups employed in it arc sliglitl)'^ at variance with 
those in the Subsidiary Table TI. (living these age-groups the same names as in 
para, 3 aupra under the Sub-Ilcad ‘ In Natural Divisions and Ajmer-Merwara 
it is found that the Hindu children shoiv the largest proportion (about G per 
cent.) of married females, while the Mu.salman follow it with about 3 per cent. 
This latter religion has the highest proportion of widows. The -lain females and 
the Animistic males have the credit in this stage of- life. 

X a 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


VaiiBtlons. 


In the ‘ Boyhood ’ or ' Girlhood ’ stage, the proportion of the married and the 
widowed to the unmarried is the highest, both in males and females, in the 
Hindu — and the lowest, in males, in the Jain, and in females, in the Animistic. 
W'idows are most prominent am.ong the Jain. 

In the ’Adult age,’ maids are foimd only for name’s sake; though bachelors 
exceed 25 per cent, in the Jain, and about 20 each in the Hindu and the Musal- 
man. The proportion of widows is pitiably high in the prime of life in the Jain 
and the Hindu, and naturally the lowest among the Animistic u ho have the pri- 
vilege of marrying again. 

The record of all the religions and of aU the age-periods is beaten by the Jain 
females in the group of ‘The aged’ not in one but in all conditions — i.e., no maids, 
the fewest of the married, and the most of the widowed. It must excite pity, 
when one learns that about tlrree-quarters of the Jain population at this stage is 
clothed in black, which is emblematic of widowhood. The Hindu too has no fewer 
widows than 60 per cent, and the Musalman about 50. Among the Animist, both 
sexes display the lowest proportion in widowhood — though not much to their credit, 
as the stretch of life is the lowest among them. 

6. In Provinces . — The present distribution, by civil condition, of the total 
population is compared below with that of the past Census. 


Province and year. 

1 Ukmaiiried. 

Mahrieb. 

1 

Widowed. 

1 

Males. 

Eemales. 

i 

1 

1 

Males. j 

Pena ales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Eajpiitana— 

1921 . 

2,661,190 

■1,647,049 

1 

2,040,416 

1 

2,129,156 

487,280 

883,289 

1911 . 

2,723,756 

1,690,623 

2,418,819 

2,612,649 

372,701 

911,986 

Actual variation . 

—72,559 

+ 66,626 

—372,404 

—383,494 

+ 114,679 

—28,696 

1 

Variation per cent. 

1 

_2-7! 

1 

+3-6 

—15-4 

— 15'3 ; 

i 

1 

+30-7 

—3*1 

1 

i 

Ajmer-Merwara — 

1921 . 

1 

1 

125,730 

73,503 

118,907 

109,505 

24,923 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

42,037 

1911 . 

125,600 

72,739 

120,869 1 

120,045 

19,723 

i 42,413 

1 

Actual variation . 

+ 1.30 

+S24 

—1,962 

—10,640 

+5,200 

' +224 

Variation per cent. 


+1-1 ^ 

— 1-0 

1 

—8-8 

+26-4 

+0'6 


Itajindana . — ^Unmarried males exceed unmarried females by about 38 per 
cent., though, when compared with the males of 1911, they exhibit a fall by about 
3 per cent. Unmarried females have increased by about 4 per cent, over 1911. On 
the other hand, married females have exceeded married males by about 4 per 
cent., though, when compared uath the females of 1911, the loss in them is 15‘3, 
which is practically the same as that in males. Widows are nearly double the 
widowers who have risen by 31 per cent, over 1911. 
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Apncr-BIem'ara. — H lias been xepcatecllv menfeioned that tlie 'figiires of this 
1 rovnicc were greatly distiu’hed b)’’ pilgrims to the Urs Fair, and the variations 
tlicicin arc, taereforc, to bo taken ■with caution. Uuiuarried males are about 70 
per cent, in excess of unmarried females. The variations since 1911, in the pro- 
p'ortion of both^ sexes, arc so small as to be practically negligible — 0 per cent, in 
Males and — -1 in females. Unlike Rajpntana, married males here exceed married 
females. M'hen compared with 1911 in their own sex, males show a loss of 
about 2 per cent, and females that of 9. The number of the married, m both 
sexes m 1911. was almost equal. Widows number 75 per cent, more than 
ivjdoners, but both of them have increased by *6 and 20 per cent, respectively 
since 1911. ^ 

7. The diagram below compares, by sexes the marital condition in the two comparison oj coniiCTi 

hie with England and 

T> • i 7 . . Wales. 

I ropoifion of the inamcil per millc at each age-period (1) in England and Wales in 
1911 and (2) in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. 



Provinces combined in this decade, with those in England and Wales in 19 il. The 
most sirilciiig feature is, that marriage among both sexes in these Provinces com- 
mences from the very first age-group 0-10, while in England and Walo.^ from 15-20. 
Again, it is found tliut, licrc the proportion of married males reaches its zenith in 
tile age-group 3,5-4 .5, wliile in England and Wales at 45-55. In Ibigland and Wales, 
the proportion in the age-group (!0 and over is 570 per millc, tlie corresponding 
proportion in Piajpiitana and Ajmcr-JIcrwara being only 400. The highest pro- 
portion among females is foiiiul in these Ib'ovinccs in the age-grou]) 20-25, while 
in England .and Wales in that of 35-45. The proportions in tlic last group of life 
(05 and over) here and in Jhtgland and Wales arc about 125 and 300 ])er millc 
respcctiively. 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Inlant Mnrriagc. 


EiT.y II„rriig9. 


Married Girls under Five years of age. 


8. The expression ‘ Infant marriage ’ is applied here to the marriage of female 
children under 5 years of age. The map in the margin indicates by different sym- 
bols the 
extent toi 
■which ifc 
prev ails, 
in each 
State or 
Distr i c t. 
Bharat- 
pnr, Dhol- 
pnr, Kara- 
uli, Biindi 
and Dun- 
garpurare 
the only 
States 
which can 
boast of 
immunity 
from this 
evil cus- 
t 0 m , 
•while Abu 
has ' the 
infamy of 
, possessing 
the high- 
j est pro- 
' portion — 
being 67 

per thousand of the total girls of the same age. Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Marwar, Jaipur, 
Alwar, Pertabgarh and. Kotah display such marriages below 10 per cent, each; 
Mewar, Tonk and Jhalawar, between 10-20; and Barswara, Kishangarh and 
Sirohi, no fewer than between 25 and 35. 

The figures on the margin, abstracted from the Subsidiary Table I, compare 

these propor- 




KtraiBEn or maekied wtnEK 5 team of aoe in eteey 1,000 or 


Province. 

All religion^. 

Animist. 

• 

Christian. 

Hindu. 

Join. 

Mu3'\lmnn. | 


1021. 

1011. 

1021. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1011. 

1021. 

1912. 

1921. 

1911 

RflJputAna — 

Males . 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 


3 

«» 

2 

1 

11 

2 

Toroalcs 

8 

C 

4 

2 

• • 


8 

7 

3 

2 

12 


AJincr*Merwara — 













Moles . 

G 

4 


3 

, , 

. 

7 

4 


1 

4 

1 

FemMcs 

19 

12 

13 

2 

10 


21 

14 

«> 

3 

11 



tions by sex 
and religion, 
■with the pre- 
vious Census, 
in each of the 
two Provinces 
separately. It 
will be seen, 
that such mar- 
riages, which 

should have shown signs of decrease with the advance of times, have increased 
during the decade — ^the most noticeable is the appearance of 3 and 10 to the 
thousand among Christians in the males of Eajputana and the females of 
Ajmer-Merwara respectively. Among the selected castes (Subsidiary Table V), 
the first seven, showing the highest proportion of married female infants in 
Rajputana, are Telis and Kalals, (16) each ; Rangrez, 13 ; Reharis and Gujars, 12 
each; and Balais and Jats, 11 each; while in Ajmer-Merwara they are Kumhars, 
63 ; Balais, 60 ; Gujars, 53 ; Baniblii, 47 ; Jats and Reharis, 45 each ; and Kliatihs 
and Telis, 40 each. It is thus evident, that this social evil is confined generally 
to the lower strata of society, and particularly to such as have hardly come in 
touch "with education. 

9. The second age-group (5-10), marriages wherein are .styled ‘Early rnarria- 
ges, ’shows the highest proportion of married girls, in Rajputana, among the Hindu- 
being (83), followed by the Musahnan (66), Animist (28), Christian (20)_ and Jain 
fl2). CoiTesponding proportions in Ajmer-Merwara are, among the Hindu (119), 
Aninjist (99), Musalman (74), Jain (13) and Christian (3). 
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Tlie map in the margin shows, by various delineations, the proportion o£ mar- 
ried girls 

Pro'portion of married girls 5-10 yeais of age per 1,000 girls of the 

same age-period. 


of 6-10 
years of 



show proportions of 150 and over. Ajmer-Merwara and Banswara are slightly better 
off, but the credit is with Jaisalmer, Alwar, Bundi, Kotah and Dungarpur,_ uhere 
as low a proportion as below 50 to a thousand is found. Having done with the 
analysis of the figures of the married females in the age-groups 0-5 and 5-10, it 
seemsdesirable that figures of the 10-15 group be included and the result under 
the head ‘ Early marriage ’ be drawn from those of all the three fixst age-groups of 
life (0-15) together. It is with this aim, that the proportions of married males 
and females per thousand of their sex population and age in the combined gi-oups 

are given on the 
margin for the two 
Censuses. Looking 
at the figures of 
Rajputana, the pro- 
portion of females 
has increased in all 
the five religions and 
so has that of males 
( J ain males exclu- 
ded). Ajmer-Mer- 
wara too has moved 
case of Jain males and 
The proportion of the 


llcliilon. 


Aotmlst 
ChrUthn 
Ilinda 
Jala . 
JIusalman 


rHOrORTION' or JfAUP.niP peiwons under years to every 1,000 

OP TOTAL rOPUIuVTION OF B.AOlI SCX AT THESE AGES. 


Malc3. 



Females. 


SnJpuUna. 

Ajmer* 

JIcrNvara, 

Itajputana. 

AJmor* 

Merwara, 

102t. 

1011. 

1021. 

1011. 

1021. 

1911, 

1021. 

1011. 

25 

11 

GO 

20 

00 

39 

130 

78 

16 

7 

18 

4 . 

23 

13 

13 

13 

40 

30 

83 

44 

152 

132 

182 

120 

10 

10 

17 

17 

105 

78 

01 

82 

48 

37 

45 

31 ' 

122 

111 

130 

103 


in the 
varied. 


in the same direction in both sexes, excepting 
Christian females, whose proportions have not 

Christian males in Ajmer-Merwara, this time, is four times and a half as much as 
that in 1911, and this is what makes the problem more enigmatic. The increase 
in the proportion of , the married in all the three groups up to 16 years -of age in 
both sexes is indicative of some deep-rooted cause in the social fabric of the com- 
munities that incites the continuance of early marriages. The custom of early 
marriage is clearly of Hindu origin, and is based on religious grounds ; but, as 
shown by the figures analysed above, it is no longer confined to that religion 
alone. It is equally prevalent among the Musalman and that too to no small 
extent. The other religions here discussed are also no exceptions. The prevalence 
of this custom among the other religions is believed, to be partly due to Hindu 
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Wiflowhooil. 
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influence and associations. Early marriage among Christians may be attributed 
to a very bigli proportion, in tlie population of this religion, of converts from 
Hinduism, who do not find it easy to renounce the deep-seated sentiment of the 
function of early marriage. This custom amongst the well-to-do Musalmans 
is said to be due to the strict Purdah system which they observe. 

Early marriages are largely extant 
amongst the lower castes than amongst 
the higher ones. The proportion of 
married females of the ages 5-12 is more 
than 150 to a thousand among the castes 
noted in the margm {vide Subsidiary 
Table V). These castes include the 
members of the Musalman religion 
as well. The figures show, that early 
marriages are much more in common 
in Ajmer-Merwara than in Hajputana. 

An enquiry was made to collect informa- 
tion as to the existence of any rules 
to improve upon the marriageable age 
or to regulate akin customs. Out of the 
21 States, Estates and Chiefships in Kajputana, replies- from 12 were in the 
negative. Those received from the rest were to the effect that no new rules 
were issued during the decade, while those which existed did not restrict the mar- 
riageable age of a girl beyond 13 years. Alwar has passed an Act limiting the 
minimum age of a girl at marriage to 12 years during this decade. Reformed 
societies have no doubt been formed in most of the important castes among 
Hindus. The Rajput SabJia, the Brahman Maha-Sabha, the Mahajan Sabha and 
the Kliatri Conference are all attempting to raise the marriageable age but their 
practical effect on the statistics seems little. 

10. The more universal marriage is, the more numerous must cases of widow- 
hood be. In the two Provinces combined, Hinduism together udth Jainism is 
the foremost of aU religions among the married in both sexes and so also among 
the widowed. The Musalman comes after the Hindu and the Animistic next. 
The Christian exhibits the lowest proportion of \vidows. 

Taking the Provinces separately — the ordpr remains the same, except that 
in Ajmer-Merwara, the Animistic religion shows liigher proportion of widows 
than the Christian. Coming to widowhood in infancy(0-5 period) — ^the table below 
will be found expressive of the improvement or otherwise made, by each religion 
during the three successive decades, both by males and by females in each of 
the two Provinces : — 


Peofoktion pee jiiei.e. 

C.istc. 

Bajpu- 

tana. 

Caste. 

Ajincr- 

Morwara. 

Bhangi 

201 

Gujar 

301 

Khatik 

191 

Khati 

338 

Jat . 

187 

Kcbaii 

330 

Tcli . 

173 

Bangrez . 

318 

Balai 

1G8 

Jat . 

301 

Gujar 

163 

Kalal 

293 

Robari 

160 

Bamblii 

235 

Kiimliar 

165 

Khalik 

225 

Phobi 

151 

Phobi 

218 



Mali 

207 



Kumliar . 

205 



Tcli . 

190 



Chnmar 

18G 



•Balai 

102 


Pbopobtion of widowed peb thodsaud of each sex in the age-pebiod 0—6. 

Males. Pemales. 

Religion. - 


Eajputnna. Ajmer-Merwara. Kajputana. Ajmer-Merwara. 



There is thus no decrease in the number of widows or widowers either in any of 
the rebgions or in any of the two Provinces. On the contrary, evidences of 
degeneration are apparent and in Ajmer-Merwara comparatively greater. In the 
age-group 10-15 wherein, as has elsewhere been remarked, most Hindu girls get 
married, the proportion of widows is the highest, while among the Christian girls — 
it is the lowest in both Provinces. In the last two periods, viz., 15-40 and 40 and ' 
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over, Jain widows predominate. , It is noticed, that while the Hindu contributes 
a larger share towards widowhood in the early age-periods, the Jain does so 
towards the later periods (15 and over). 

The map printed below, exhibits the proportion of Hindu widows per 1,000 

Proportion of Hindu toidotvs per IftOO females of the same religion. 



females of the same religion found in each State or District. It will be seen 
that the lowest proportion (108 per thousand), is in Sirohiandthe highest (290) 
in Jaisalmer. 

11. The efforts of the social reformers have all proved futile during the decade, SSb 
as none of the castes, other than those in which widow re-marriage was permis- 
sible, joined hands with them. Resolutions were moved in their conferences 
by some castes but to no fruitful end. Among the selected castes in Subsidiary 
Table V, those indicating a proportion of 100 and over of widowers to 1,000 males 
are Kayastlia (130), Brahman and Malta fan each (129), Rehari (117), Lodha (116), 

Kaclihi (113), Jat (111), Kliati 


Caste. 


Brahman 
Kayastha 
Mahajan 
Eajput . 
Echari . 


Eattotana. 

Caste. 

AJMnn- 

JlEnWABA. 

1021. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

283 

203 

Aliir 

204 


220 

212 

Brahmnn 

270 

281 

273 

259 

Jftt 

220 

-f- 

270 

201 

Knlnl . 

225 

rn 

221 

... 

Kbnti . 

208 

Trt 



Lodha 

204 




Mnlmjan 

278 

270 



JIali 

220 

210 



Enjput . 

279 

274 



Eobari . 

202 




Toll 

212 



Note. — The blanlts in the 1911 column indicate that the pro' 
portions were below 200. 

that many others have entered the category since 1911. 


(108), Koli, Rajput, Rangrez and 
Gujar (107 each). Dhobi (105), 
Teli (103) and Ahir (100) in Raj- 
putana ; and Jat (138), Ahir and 
Brahman (126 each), Mahajan 
and Rehari (123 each), Gujar 
(118), Rangrez (104) and Khali 
(103) in Ajmer-Merwara. 

On the margin are noted the 
castes which present more than 
200 widows per 1,000 females, 
together •with their proportions 
in 1911. It ■will be seen that the 
t number of 'widows has increased 
practically in every caste and 


y 


re^marriage 
certain castes. 
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CHAPTER Vn. — ClVIIi CONDITION. 


SUBSIDlAj^ 


Distribnfion by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex anjmain 




EAJPUTANA. 

Bell- 

Sex and age- 

UKMAERIEI). 

\ 


MARRIED. 



■WtnowCT. 


pion. 

periods. 



t 









1921 j 

1911 

1901 1 

1921 i 

J 

1911 

1901 

1921 I 

1911 ' 

IMl ' 

r 

irALES. ' 




1 

1 



j 

1 




900 ' 

993 ' 

994 ' 

4 

2 

G 


! 




977 

980 t 

065 1 

21 

19 


- 

1 * 

4 



885 t 

888 1 

654 

108 

108 

129 

• 

,1 > 

17 



648 

677 

629 

331 

309 

.■!28 

21 

14 ! 

41 

3 


205 

£20 , 

223 

094 

722 

CSl 

101 ! 

58 i 

55 

o 


C9 

71 ! 

90 

088 

752 

716 

1 

177 i 

m 

Til 

60 and over . . ' 

C2 ' 

62 1 

C9 

515 

564 

572 J 

423 

374 1 

355 

^ J 
« ^ 

FEMALBS 

1 





i 

12 1 




= 

0—5 

991 

994 ’ 

937 

8 

C 


1 


1 


5—10 . . . 1 

920 

934 

910 

70 

64 

84 

4 

2 

C 


10 — 15 . , . i 

589 

55S , 

603 

390 

433 

374 

15 1 

9 

21 


15 — 20 

108 

91 

197 

849 

878 

738 


31 

C5 



11 

8 ' 

17 

832 

800 

800 

157 ^ 

123 , 

177 



C 

4 

C 

465 

472 

497 

629 , 

524 1 

457 

_ 

60 nnd over 

0 

3 1 

C 

144 

141 


850 1 

850 I 

752 


MALES. 







* 

1 

( 




998 

999 

997 

*> 

1 

3 


.. 1 



&— 10 . 

990 

994 

998 

9 

5 

10 

1 

1 

£ 


10—15 . 

921 

945 

916 

77 

53 

02 

2 

2 

22 


15—20 

670 

753 

760 

320 

238 

185 

10 

9 

C5 


20—40 

108 1 

148 

18C 

834 

810 

062 

58 

36 

152 


40—60 

27 i 

14 

48 

855 , 

893 

725 

118 

88 

227 


60 nnd over 

20 

10 

78 

741 ' 

738 

575 

239 

252 

C47 


FEMALES. 

1 





. 





0—5 

996 1 

993 

979 

4 

2 

21 


. . 



6—10 . 

971 

983 

951 

28 • 

17 

47 

1 


“ 


10—16 . 

761 

765 

802 1 

235 • 

232 

166 


.3 



16—20 . 

262 

217 

378 

726 

774 

632 

12 

9 



20—40 . 

18 

17 

49 

916 

935 

756 

60 

48 

1$5 


40— CO . 

11 

8 

11 

605 1 

613 

405 

384 

479 

5S4 


60 and over 

12 

8 

$2 

179 

12S 

252 

SOD 

864 

71C 


MALES. 



1 

} 







0-5 f. 

995 

1,000 

1,000 ' 

S 1 




« . 



5—10 . 

98S 1 

996 

969 ( 

10 

4 

11 

2 

, , 



10—16 . 

959 1 

081 

978 1 

41 

19 

22 



, , 


16—20 . 

834 1 

934 

881 , 

152 

53 

113 

14 

13 



20—40 . 

239 I 

o07 

460 ' 

700 

004 

404 

01 

29 

40 


40—60 . 

82 

Cl 

85 

796 

842 

703 

122 

97 

152 

A 

60 nnd over 

48 1 

98 

28 1 

702 

707 

743 

250 

195 



FEMALES. 

1 










0—5 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

.. 







6—10 . 

978 

984 

984 

20 

10 

10 

2 


.. 


10—16 . 

920 

« 930 

945 

71 

44 

44 


26 



16—20 . 

573 1 

,585 

007 

420 

405 

385 

7 

10 

8 


20^40 . 

in 

105 

168 

842 

793 

718 

47 

37 

114 


40— 00 . 

46 

80 

05 

001 

571 

075 

854 

•349 



00 and over 

49 

66 

83 

328 

129 

292 

023 

SIS 



MALES. 











0—5 

997 

998 

994 

3 

o 

6 



,, 


5—10 . ... 

970 

979 

965 

22 

20 

81 

2 

1 



10—15 . 

880 

883 

851 

113 

113 

133 

7 

4 



16—20 . 

C42 

072 

C20 

336 

314 

330 

22 

14 

44 


20—40 . 

208 

224 

223 

088 

717 

081 

104 

69 



40—60 . 

72 

74 

93 

CS9 

747 

711 

249 

179 


s 

CO and over 

C5 

60 

71 

506 

550 

564 

429 

378 


a { 

FEMALES. 











0—5 

991 

993 

985 

8 

7 

13 

1 

1 

- 


5—10 . 

! 913 

928 

903 

83 

70 

91 

4 

i 2 



10—15 . 

' 562 

530 

‘ 578 

422 

400 

398 

16 

10 



15—20 . 

, 94 

70 

174 

860 

891 

761 

46 

33 



20—40 . 

1 9 

7 

13 

828 

8G3 

800 

163 

125 



1 40— CO . 

G 

3 

' 5 

457 

4 CD 

496 

537 

528 



CO nnd over 

5 

3 

1 ® 

140 

139 

234 

855 

858 



MALES. 



1 





\ 



0—5 

993 

999 

' 994 

2 

1 

c 



• •• 


1 5—10 . 

992 

995 

! 954 

7 

4 

42 

1 

1 



! 10—15 . 

959 

944 

841 

37 

53 

134 

4 

.3 



t 15—20 . 

’ 686 

695 

604 

297 

290 

350 

i 17 

9 



1 20 —10 . . . 

276 

262 

265 

61G 

GGO 

631 

108 

79 



40—60 


124 

127 

678 

C20 

599 

' 29S 

250 


e 

CO nnd over 

1 

1 109 

93 

71 

400 

44G 

451 

1 491 

401 


< J 

! FEMALES. 

t 










' 0—5 

990 

998 

99S 

3 

2 

7 

1 


, . 


i 5—10 . 

985 

987 

927 

12 

12 

C7 

5 

1 

34 


' 10—15 . 

1 774 

705 

685 

211 

286 

281 

15 

9 


15—20 . 

73 

77 

284 

851 

860 

650 

76 

54 



20—40 . 

' 11 

G 

30 

600 

737 

713 

299 

257 



40— CO . 

3 

3 

5 

333 

S44 

424 

659 

653 



CO and over 

4 

5 

7 

107 

96 

247 

8S9 

899 



MALES. 











0—5 ... 

' 089 

90S 

997 

11 

2 

3 



• • rt 


5—10 . 

972 

979 

961 

27 

20 

80 

1 

1 



10—15 . 

I 883 

809 

864 

100 

97 

114 

■a 

4 



15—20 . 

! 680 

684 

668 I 290 

302 

SOI 

21 

14 



20—40 . 

! 193 

204 

f>OJ> 

706 

739 

707 

96 

57 


, 

40—00 . 

42 

43 

61 

736 

708 

791 

poq 

150 


«5 

GO and over 

j 33 

35 

61 

559 

619 

670 

463 

846 



FEMALES. 



• 








0—5 

937 

995 

996 

12 

5 

4 

1 

, , 



5—10 , 

029 

919 

947 

CO 

60 

50 

6 

1 



10—16 . 

663 

655 

1 604 

326 

337 

295 

11 

8 



15—20 . 

. 165 

165 

271 

808 

813 

676 

27 

22 




19 

15 

35 

869 

892 

833 

112 

93 



40— CO . 

9 

8 

10 

532 

546 

563 

459 




CO and over 

8 

7 

) 

181 

177 

j 293 

811 

1 

816 
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^ TABLE I 

N 

A religion and main age-periods at each of the last three censuses. 


AJjSIEE-JIEEWAnA. 


ini 

SI 


002 ! 
OfS ' 
633 , 
ii9r> 
1G5 I 
43 * 
31 1 


073 

67 r> I 
Gas i 

60 I 

5 I 

C ; 


OOS 

oot 


130 

113 ; 


OOG 

DCS 

804 

601 

210 

43 

40 


OHO 

W7 

021 I 

i 

0 i 

4 I 
4 I 


000 


UKSUEEIE!). 

1921 

IDU 

1901 

DOS 

090 

99S 

995 

900 

961 

851 

876 

846 

629 

6S2 

640 

IDO 

226 

209 

53 

43 

83 

41 

40 

67 

9S0 • 

OSS 

993 

8S9 , 

917 

902 

575 , 

659 

010 1 

01 j 

201 

173 1 


n 

20 

C ' 

n 

10 

8 ^ 

0 

7 

1,000 

997 

1 

016 

985 


850 

895 1 


562 f 

745 > 

1 

lOG ’ 

121 , 

1 

20 - 

15 1 


12 

15 1 


954 ) 

093 ! 

1 

901 

OSS 1 


625 . 

on ' 

.. ) 

no ' 

03 ' 


IS 1 



10 , 

*' 1 

•• ( 

I.OOO 1 

1,090 ’ 

t 

1,000 ' 

1.000 1 

1.000 ’ 

990 ' 

045 ; 

937 

901 } 

990 ! 

957 » 

78S ! 

015 

701 , 

365 

IIL 

94 

116 ’ 

81 

81 

212 j 

000 

1.000 1 

1 

1,000 I 

098 

' m . 

1,000 i 

064 

939 ’ 

G59 ' 

760 ‘ 

747 , 

4R2 , 

I7I ' 

23/i 

ICS 


Mabricd. 


1921 


133 


1,000 
933 ! 
840 i 
013 
18S 
83 
67 


901 

F$0 

CbO 

1D5 

20 

10 

B 


1,000 


41 
137 
348 
713 ' 
722 I 
6C1 ! 


100 

411 

S30 

645 

457 i 

lie 

f 


52 

129 

404 

S23 

820 

500 


13 

DO 

307 

8S0 

900 

533 

131 


10 

302 

737 

050 


229 

ir.c * 


7 

47 

154 

37S 

731 

719 

519 


21 

no 

440 : 
901 , 
SIC , 
450 i 
102 ! 


1011 


4 

32 

116 

290 

703 

770 

577 


12 i 

SO . 
430 ' 
870 I 
S74 
459 
107 


3 

15 

105 , 
227 
810 
809 
040 


02 

44C 

931 

053 

If.l 

132 


4 

41 

251 

692 

508 

189 


4 

35 

128 

315 

717 

772 

5C9 


14 

O'! 

461 

899 

850 

450 

102 


959 

013 

844 

38 

.54 

679 

735 

CSl 

310 

257 

276 

302 

nj2 

COO 

001 

1.37 

143 

107 

531 

567 

103 

132 

114 

810 

3S3 

990 

9D7 

095 

2 

2 

osc 

900 

07,3 

13 

9 

7J8 

03 X 

801 

273 

350 

51 

57 

203 

000 

887 

12 

6 

39 

69.5 

725 

0 

3 

21 

288 

.331 

S 

5 

15 

09 

CO 

090 

999 

092 

4 

1 

974 

974 

909 

23 

25 

890 

899 

B74 

97 

92 

705 

73.3 

760 

274 

251 

218 

217 

275 

701 

710 

61 

03 

63 

760 

810 

50 

34 

43 

615 

035 

OSS 

093 

1,000 

It 

7 

92.3 

OfO 

947 

74 

57 

cci 

WG 

715 

331 

340 

13.S 

157 

25G 

839 

821 

23 

23 

40 

. 873 

887 

16 

1C 

8 

511 

530 

14 

13 

IS 

168 

140 


1901 


SO 

135 

317 

705 

730 

579 


7 

89 

305 

707 

825 

410 

113 


WXOOWEO. 


3tl 

480 

802 

500 

187 


39 

130 

340 

721 

737 

501 


0 
99 
392 
779 
821 
407 1 
101 


20 

142 

287 

609 

572 

520 


179 

734 

755 

414 

200 


27 

114 

220 

057 

605 

G50 


53 

278 

720 

653 

401 

132 


1921 


1 

4 

12 
23 
07 
225 
3DS } 


IDll 


1001 


Bos find 
periods. 


Eeir 

giOQ' 


182 ! 
377 ' 


21 
34 , 
71 i 
150 ! 
39S ! 


28 

OG 

lie 

339 


5ULES. 


t 0—5 
3 ' 6—10 
19 i 10—15 
43 i 15—20 
80 I 20—40 
178 1 40—60 
304 1 00 nnd over 


1 

; 

• 

FEaULES. 


, 1 

» . } 


0—5 f . 


5 

s 

9 

5—10 , 


14 

11 J 

29 f 

25 

10—16 . 


29 

GO 

15-20 . 


144 

115 > 

140 

20—40 . 


537 

5S5 

56S 

40— CO 


876 

887 I 

880 

GO and over 



MALES. 

0—5 

5—10 . 

10—15 . 

15—20 . 

20—40 . 

40—60 . 

60 nnd Over 


3 


0—5 



.. ^10 

8 

43 

.. 10—15 

7 

C 

,, 15—20 

81 

34 

‘ 20—40 

457 

r>3c 

.. , 40—60 

860 

868 

, , j DO and 


MALES. 



10 

.. ^ 

•• 


0—5 

5—10 . 

13 

39 




10—15 , 

40 

295 


3 

’ 17 

15—20 , 

287 

553 

“ 23 

12 

82 

20—40 . 

80G 

710 

122 

ion 

175 

40-60 , 

532 

519 

s 

037 

209 

CO and over 


5 


29 

77 

- gq 

30 

343 

272 

ntjr 

692 

01)8 

7S7 

1 



5 

n 


J3 

9 

21 

20 


47 

104 

7.3 

91 

230 

183 

180 

417 

385 

332 

1 



0 

r, 

12 

10 

12 

28 

30 

.'30 

66 

149 

ni 

15G 

.547 

516 

677 

£92 

891 

891 

•• » 


4 

3 : 

3 

1 14 

5 

8 

1 32 

ns i 

97 

' 79 

332 : 


{ 202 

552 

480 

1 aco 

1 

f* 



1 

1 

2 

0 

1C 

! 20 

49 

56 

03 

293 

2GS 

200 

703 

006 

50.5 

800 

035 

719 




3 

1 

1 4 

7 

9 

12 

JMj 

10 , 

24 

81 

67 i 

68 

17D 

1.57 ! 

112 

335 

331 1 

307 

1 



a 

a 

.. . 

8 

8 

7 

23 

??• 

21 

101 

90 

«S 

474 

451 

531 

818 

847 

855 


FEMALES. 

0—5 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—10 


MALES, 

0—5 
1 5—10 
I 10—15 
I 15~“20 
20—40 

40—00 

332 CO and over 


FEMALES. 

n— 5 
5—10 
10—15 


SCALES. 

0—6 
5—20 
10—16 
16—20 
20—40 
40—00 
CO and over 


0 
5- 

10—15 

1.5—20 

20—40 

40—00 


MALES. 

0—6 
6—10 
10—16 
16—20 
20 — 10 
40—60 
CO and over 

FEaULES. 

0—6 
6—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
00 and over 


FEMALES. 
5 
10 


Y 2 


All Animlst. Christian. Htodn^ Oaln. Mnsalrnan. 



jCJ chaptek th.— cmij co^D^^OK. 
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Dislrilmtion by civil condition of 1,000 males at certain 


EAJPUTANA AND 


1 

AU. ARES. 

f 

t 


0 — 5 . 

i 


5 — 10 . 


I JMistpi, Prorinco and 

t 

I 

s 




i 

1 


1 Nntiiri! Un isiois. 


J 


, 






1 

inmanied.' 

i 

} 

Jr^rried, WitloviCtl. Unmarried,' 

i ! 

Sinrried. i 

i 

Widottcd. UnmarriedJ 

1 

jrarried. ^ 

1 

IVMoucd. 

1 

2 1 

3 ■ 

< i 
! 

5 

1 

G 

7 , 

S i 

; 

i 

0 ' 

10 

1 RAJPDTANA AND 

* 

} 

1 

1 

1 


! 

{ 


j 


j AJMEfl-SIESlWAKA. 

1 

! 

I 

1 

] 


1 

' 

t 


1 AU . • • i 

50'.» 1 

397 

91 ; 

996 

■1 

t 

970 1 

2 J 

0 

1 Animi'V ..." 

oG7 1 

393 

10 ' 

I'OS 



990 

0 * 

... 

1 • ' 

02 T , 

335 

41 

997 ' 

41 

1 

99.3 

0 f 

1 

I Hindu 

007 , 

390 

97 

990 

3 

1 

075 1 

23 , 

2 

1 Jain .... 

C.dS 1 

317 

115 1 

098 1 

0 

... f 

992 1 

7 

1 

1 J{u‘^'\lmtvn 

dOJ ' 

417 ! 

so 

9S9 

10 

1 

972 ■ 

20 ; 

A 

RAJPnT.VNA. 










j Ailrclicions . 

oil 

395 

94 

990 

4 

... 

977 

21 

A 

1 Animist .... 

007 

.303 

■10 

99.8 

0 

... 

990 

9 

T 

1 rivri^tim 

.010 

■101 

50 

99,7 

3 

A 

OSS 

10 

0 

1 Hindu .... 

.OOS 

395 

97 

997 

.3 


970 

00 

0 

1 Jain .... 

.VIO 

340 

114 

998 

n 

... 

992 

7 

1 

1 Jfusnlman 

r,oo 

■110 

90 

9S9 

11 


972 

27 

J 

j Eastern Division. 










1 AlIrcli?ionii . 

•ion 

■101 

103 

995 

4 

1 

9S0 

IS 

0 

1 Animiit .... 

512 

4 : 1 - 

51 

991 

8 

1 

971 

27 

0 

1 Cliri'lian . . 

.710 

■111 

49 


4 

4 

989 

7 

4 

1 Hindu .... 

■193 

403 

101 

997 

3 

... 

982 

10 

0 

1 J.ain .... 

000 

3.75 

13G 

994 

5 

1 

983 

15 

2 

1 Mu«*ilinnn • . « 

.183 

■121 

90 

1 

1 

984 

15 

. 1 

009 

29 

A 

j Southern Division. 







1 



j All rfliizions 

022 

110 

' r.8 


1 5 


' 97.3 

25 

2 

1 Animi«t .... 

r.GS 

393 

39 

998 

A 

... 

991 

9 

... 

1 Ciiriitian 

COO 

.3.71 

40 

1,900 

... 


1,000 

... 


j Hindu .... 

500 

410 

<«» 

991 

0 


905 

33 

2 

1 .Tain .... 

531 

1 

111 

997 

\ A 

1 

; 990 

8 

A 

I Mu'alman 

■100 

. AOi 

i 

C7 

995 

1 

i 

5 

1 

t 

... 

, 974 

! 

21 

A 

1 Wfsslcrn Division. 


I 

! 

1 

1 

i 

i 

} 

4 

1 

t 

1 

1 

! 


1 

i 

1 

f 


1 AH rvdinona 

.712 

304 

91 

o<><; 

A 

i 

, 973 

1 

2.'; 

0 

j A.ni-.ti'. . . . . 

0170 


r .2 

975 



987 

12 

! I 

1 Cbri«'.nn 

( 107 

115 

♦»7 

1.900 

... 


903 

' 37 


j Hindu . . . . 

' 51f> 

301 

90 


A 


971 

27 

1 2 

j vTain . . . . 

t .752 

333 

107 


i 

I ••• 

' 990 

4 


1 Mutiiirnn 

, 

1 

1 

30.8 

S.7 

mr, 

4 

... 

' 970 

1 

1 

^ 23 

j 

1 

j AJd'.Kr.-MErAVARA. 

i 






1 

1 

) 


J AH r-' rit’"' 

KA 

ill 

9.3 


r, 

1 

97,7 

! 

•tl 

f 

' 4 

j A* *** '* . 



r,2 

l.fKV) 

... 


917 

.71 

0 

j O-'v'.vn 

, r.ss. 


r.n 


... 


l,Ci^>0 



j 5;t“ i'5 . 

4rr. 


0" 


t 

1 


17 

5 

j •U-n 

oil 


127 


A 


no I 

1 

A 


ri7 

•172 

1 


4 

... 

97.3 

21 

3 
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jable n. 


ages in each main religion and I3iatural Division. 


AJMER-MERWARA, 


10—15. ' 

16—40. 1 

40 AND OVER. 

XJnmarriDd. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

JIarriod. 

Widowed. 

■■ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

8S3 

110 

7 

301 

616 

83 

67 

653 

280 

920 

78 

2 

227 

725 

48 

26 

837 

13S 

951 

49 

• «* 

645 

422 

33 

101 

761 

148 

878 

115 

7 

301 

613 

86 

69 

044 

287 

959 

37 

4 

359 

551 

90 

122 

639 

. 339 

889 

105 

6 

304 

618 

78 

42 

698 

260 

885 

108 

7 

302 

615 

83 

67 

652 

281 

921 


2 

2?8 

724 

48 

26 

837 

137 

969 


«.« 

320 

625 

66 

76 • 

780 

144 

880 


7 

304 

611 

86 

71 

042 

287 

969 

37 

4 

368 

652 

90 

121 

642 

337 

888 

100 

6 

303 

617 

80 

40 

693 

267 

884 

109 

7 

291 

621 

88 

72 

631 

207 

876 

118 

6 

207 

742 

61 

26 

812 

103 

932 

68 


296 

642 

63 

77 

797 

126 

883 

110 

7 

290 

621 

89 

76 

626 

299 

931 

64 

5 

376 

627 

97 

172 

476 

352 

887 

107 

6 

284 

632 

84 

30 

690 

274 

877 

118 

6 

268 

663 

69 

45 

741 

214 

922 

76 

2 

226 

727 

48 

26 

840 

136 

1,000 



418 

647 

36 

92 

741 

167 

858 

136 

6 

274 

651 

76 

46 

725 

229 

965 

30 

5 

368 

650 

82 

102 

566 

332 

872 

122 

6 

260 

678 

62 

28 

783 

189 

892 

101 

7 

352 

664 

84 

74 

631 

295 

926 

74 


406 

632 

62 

28 

758 

214 

972 

28 


201 

659 

60 

55 

771 

174 

888 

105 

7 

351 

664 

85 

75 

629 

290 

967 

31 

2 

338 

670 

- 92 

101 

668 

331 

895 

99 

6 

360 

565 

76 

64 

672 

274 

851 

' 137 

12 

279 

639 

82 

51 

092 

257 

850 

129 

21 

210 

728 

62 

27 

778 

196 

945 

55 


678 

303 

19 

128 

720 

162 

83S 

164 

13 

256 

657 

87 

43 

688 

269 

950 

38 

3 

361 

645 

94 

132 

601 

307 

896 

97 

7 

308 

622 

70 

59 

730 

211 
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CHAPTEE Vn. — ClVIt CONDITION, 


SUBSmiAHY 


Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 females at certain 

EAJPUTANA AND 


Eoligion, Province and 
Natural Divisions. 


All AOE3. 


Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 



EAJPUTANA AND 
AJMEE-MERWARA. 


All religions 
Animist . 
Christian 
Hindu 
Jain 

Musalman 


EAJPUTANA. 


All religions 
Animist . 
Christian 
Hindu 
Jain 

Musalman 


Eastern Division. 


All religions 
Animist . 
Christian 
Hindu 
Jain . 
Musalman 


Southern Division. 


All religions 
Animist . 
Christian 
Hindu 
Jain 

Musalman 


Western Division. 


All religions 
Animist . 
Christian 
Hindu 
Jain 

Musalman 


AJMER-MERWAEA 


All religions 
Animist . 
Christian 
Hindu 
Jain 

Musalman 
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OHAPTEE Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution by Civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and reli^on. 
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TABLE V. 


sex at cettaiu ages for sel(!ctc(l castes. 























































CHAPTER VIK. 


flelerence to Statistics. 


Meaning o! Statistics, 


By Provinces. 


By Locality. 


I^itcracj. 


Part I. — Introdtictory. 

1. The figures, on which discussions in this Chapter are based, are contained in 
the Imperial Tables VIII and IX. In the former, statistics are given for the Pro- 
vinces, States, Districts and Cities for General Literacy and Literacy in English 
by Religion and Age-periods. The latter gives details of General Literacy and 
Literacy in English for certain selected castes in each of the two Pro^dnces. 
Proportional figures illustrating the more salient features of the returns are em- 
bodied in the eight Subsidiary Tables attached to this Chapter. 

2. The instructions for filling in columns 14 and 16 of the Schedule, relating 
to Literacy, were the same as in 1911 and are given below ; — 

“Column 14 — ^Entor the word ‘Literate’ against all persons who can themselves both read 
and write a letter in some language other than English. Against persons who cannot do so, 
make a cross in this column.” 

“ Column 15 — ^Enter the word ‘English’ against all persons wlio can themselves both read 
and write a letter in English. This column will remain blank for those who can not do so.” 

The principle of calculating proportions of literates to total population 
has been changed this time in as mticli as the persons of the ages 0-5 have been 
eliminated from the population. Persons in the 0-5 age-period are not supposed 
to be literate and the result of their inclusion, therefore, would be to lower the 
proportion of the Literates to an undue extent. 


Part II.— Distribution of General Literacy. 

3. Rajputana . — Of the total population of Rajputaua (9,844,384) only 331,725 
are literates, i.e., in every 1,000 of the total j)opulation, only 39 can satisfy the 
test. Of the male population, G8 per mille can read and unite, while the propor- 
tion of female literates, to tlieir sex population, is as low as 5 per mille. 

Ajmer-Menvara . — The total population of Ajmer-Merwara is 495,271 (269,566 
males and 225,705 females). Of these 49,762 (44,658 males and 5,104 females) can 
read and write letters. In other words 113 in every 1,000 are literates (185 males 
and 26 females). 

4. The map printed on the opposite page shows the extent of Literacy 
among males in each of the Districts and States. The numerical strength of 
females being small, it is not considered necessary to illustrate their local dis- 
tribution by a similar map. Units in tliis map have been classified into five cate- 
gories — ^the lowest containing 43 — 50 in the mille and the highest 125 and over. 
Tonk gives the minimum proportion of 43, while Abu District the maximum — 291. 
The case of the Abu District is peculiar. In consequence of its being the seat 
of the Local Administration and a Military Sanitarium, it has the highest propor- 
tion of literates, which is nearly four times as high as the Provincial figure. 



distribution or general literacy. 
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Distribution of male literates by States and Districts. 



5. The proporfioji p(>r inilio of Uio .«cx jjopulalion in tlic rolijiions dealt with ny Relish, 
in ihc Snh.sidiiirv Table 1, aie »iven .‘^eparatoly for eaeli of the two Provinces 
in the 1al)l(M)U t lie n)nr<iin. liricfly reviewing llie figures, t lie Christian (Others) 

hold tiio first 

u\ji'i;mn\, j n-'u.u\vo!\. position, uni- 

- — form IjMii both 

j iMtitll. j JUM-. 1 riVlOV 

oni.r. vinces, and 

the Aiiimisfc 

r. — the last. 

■‘.1 'i'hc other main 

‘ features are 

0 (I) that Parsi 

2 females rank 

_ second in their 

sex, (2) tliat 

the Arya occupy a uniform position in both sexes and in both the Provinces, 
and (.'{) that, excepting the Sikh, all the remaining religions exhibit no material 
change in their position in the two Provinces. 
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CHAPTER Vni. — ^LITERACY. 


By Age-Periodj. 


By Provinces. 


By Batocal Divisions. 


6. The marginal figures, -vpliicli represent proportion of literates to 1,000 of 

their sex m each age-period, abs- 
tracted from the Subsidiary Table 
I, show that the last two groups in 
both the Provinces do not give 
lower figures for both sexes than 
indicated by the ‘All Age’ group. 
The proportion of female literates 
in all the groups is much higher in 
Ajmer-Merwara than in the other 
Province, which ' is indicative of 
better educational facilities provided 


j4ge-Period. 

Rajputaka. 

Ajmer-Mekwara. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All ages 5 and 
over , 

08 

5 

185 

20 

5-10 

9 

2 

41 

13 

10-16. . 

45 

4 

13C 

61 

15-20 . 

80 

7 

211 

44 

20 and over . 

90 

5 

227 

26 


for that sex in the former Province. It should not, however, be inferred that 
Ajmer-Merwara does not afford equal facilities for the other sex 


Part III. — Distribution of Enf/lisb Literacy. 

7. Raj'putana — ^In Rajputana, 15,393 males and 1,171 females are literates 
in English, giving a proportion to every one thousand of their sex population of 
three in males with nil in females. The ratio between the sexes is one female to - ' 
every twenty males ; but among the few educated females one in as many as 
sixteen has English qualifications. 


Ajmer-Menvara . — The corresponding figures 

for this Province are 


PerfioDB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total Population , ... 

495,271 

269,566 

225,705 

Literates in English 

9,905 

8,792 

1,113 

Proportion of the above to every 


. 


one thousand of their respective 




sex population .... 

23 

36 

6 


Eatio of female to male literates 

in English .... . . 8 1 

Eatio of female literates in English 
to female literates . . . One to about every five. 

8. This part of the discussion has its data in Subsidiary Table IV, which gives 
the proportion of literates in English per 10,000 of the sex and age population and 



the %ures on 
the margin 
have been 
• bor rowed 
from it. 

Though the 
discus s i 0 n 
will be con- 
fined to the 
Natural Divi- 
sions alone, 
yet for facili- 
ty of com- 
parison the 

Province or Natural 
Division. 

Ali. ages 5 

AND OVER. 

6-10. 

10-16. 

16-20. 

1 

|20 AUD OVER. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

rajputana and 

A J M E R-MER- 
WARA. 

Rajputana . 
Eastern Division . 
Sonthem Division . 
Western Division . 
Ajmer-Merwara . 

0 

34 

36 

20 

42 

364 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

56 

5 

4 

3 

3 

48 

3 

2 

2 

2 

”24 

30 

21 

22 

11 

26 

206 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1 

63 

80 

66 
65 
30 
78 
* 524 

8 

4 

4 

6 

1 

91 

i 

64 

42 

43 
27 
52 

452 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

59 



Provincial figures have also been reproduced. Before touching the comparison, 
the salient features which help to swell the proportion may be referred to briefly. 
Conditions in the Eastern Division are fairly normal. The Southern is populated 
by a vast majority of the aboriginal tribes, who keep themselves aloof from the 
literates. Thanks to the foreign element in Mount Abu, the Edierwara and Kotra 
Cantonments in Mewar and in the Sirohi State, as many as 20 males and 3 females ap- 
pear against this Division. The Railway and the Lawrence Schools for European 
and Anglo-Indian boys at IMount Abu have materially helped in bringing the pro- 
portion to the present figures in the 5-10 age- group and the immigrants to the 
proportion of 27 for males and 3 for females in Ihe last group. In the Western 
Division, which indicates the highest proportion of male literates under ‘ All 
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Ages,' there are two big Cities, niz., Jodhpur and Bilcaner, the inhabiiants where- 
of are ^'e^y enterprising and mostly traders. Since their business is not confined 
to their own locality and is scattered over almost all the big trade centres of India, 

English education, being the most convenient medium of dealing with persons 
of all creeds' and nationalities, is a necessary adjunct in then- case. Jodhpur, 
moreover, aiiords comparatively far more educational facilities than any of the 
other Cities in Eajputana. Jaisalmer is practically illiterate. In Ajmer-Merwara, 
a very high proportion of the literates is lent by immigrants. Even eliminating . 
the foreign element from the population, Ajmer-Merwara would ranlc first, the 
Eastern Division-second, the Western — ^third, and the Southern — the last. 

9. hi Provinces. — The proportions, per miUe, of the population of both sexes By Eeiigions. 
(by religion) who are literate in English have been abstracted on the margin from 

— the Subsidiary 
Table I. The 

— chief features 

are that (1) 

, 0 , Christian 
icnco. (Others), as in 
■ ~ general liter- 
acy, rank first 

I and Hindus 
“ last of aU, (2) 

I Parsi females 
5 rank second 
and even put 

theii’ male partners (who ranlr fifth) in the back-ground in Ajmer-Merwara, and 
(3) among tiro pincly Indian religions, though the Brahmo exhibit the highest 
proportions, yet, as they are nowhere to be found in Ajmer-Merwara and in 
JRajputana then actual number is only 11 each for males and females, they 
cannot claim credit for the high position they have attained. Excluding these, 
the Arya claim to be on the lop in both the sexes and rightly too. 

Part IF . — Distribution of Literacy in Cities. 

10. By Age. — The proportion of literates is always higher in Cities. It is Ptoyinew. 
in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined, 259 in males and 39 in females to 
every one thousand of their so.x population, compared with the combined Pro- 
vincial figure of 74 and G for males and females respectively in Wll {vide Subsi- 
diary Table I). The proportions of persons who are Utcrate in any of the 
langrrages, as also those who are literate in English, to every 1,000 of their 

sex population, are given on the margin, separately lor the two Provinces with 

details of age. 

The age- 
groups, which 
give some 
idea of the 
extent to 
which litera- 
cy has spread 
during the 
decade, are 

' 10 — 15 ' and ‘ 15 — 20 '. The figures in the age-group ‘ 20 and over’ represent 
the cumulative result of education of several previous decades. Keeping this 
in view, the high proportions of literates in the ‘ 10 — 16 ’ or ‘ 15 — 20 ’ groups are 
creditable to the decade and predict a bright future. Female education also 
seems to be making satisfactory progress. 

By Religion. — The figures of proportions in this connection are to be found in 
the Subsidiary Table III. Animistic males of Eajputana give a nominal propor- 
tion of 3 in the mille of their own population with none in the other sex. Ajmer- 
Merwara has an unexpectedly high proportion of 24 in males, though, where 
females are concerned, it is as bad as in its sister Province. Christians (both 
Indian and others together) have most literates amongst them in both sexes, as 
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CHAPTER Vm. — ^LITERACY. 


In priccJpat Citic5.. 


tJomparisoa \rith other 
tnain ProYinces in 


also in both the Provinces. These arc followed bj' Jains who show a ver}”- 
respectable figure for males in both the 'Provinces. Pemales, though second to 
none except Christians, make a poor display. Hindus of the &ties in the 
combined Provinces as also in each separately have a slightly better strength 
of literates than Musalmans, though the latter supersede the former when the 
comparison stretches beyond the limit of Cities. 

11. The principal Cities in the EajputanaProviuce are (1) Jaipur, (2) Jodhpm, 
(3) Bilcaner and (4) Alwar and in the Ajmer-Merwara Province — only Ajmer. 
The proportions of literates and of literates in English, to a thousand of their sex 
population in each of the age-periods and in each of the Cities, are exhibited 
below. It will be seen that among the Cities mentioned in the" Table which lie 


Cities, 

Xitcracy. 

Au. Aors. 

D-10. 

1 10-15. 

1 

15 

-20, 

20 AXD OVKE. 

Stales. 

males. 

Malc3. 

Tc- 

males, 

j Males. 

re- 

males. 

Males. 

I'c- 

malcs. 

Males. 

Fe- 

IWilOi. 

Ajmer . . . 

General 

323 

77 

107 , 

c, 

X'i 

j 200 

102 

375 

123 

354 

71 

English 

108 1 

21 

24 

13 

1 00 

27 

157 

32 

. IlG : 

20 

Jaljur . . 

General 

**32 

25 

64 

17 1 

j 107 

20 

200 

35 

265 

25 

English 

SO 

2 

4 

1 ! 

1 30 

2 

G7 

4 

30 


(" 

General 

204 

65 ! 

51 

17 

1 205 

1 55 

S21 

77 

360 

I 

Jodhptir . . .-j 






! 47 





English 

C2 

" 1 

5 

1 

3 

100* 


69 

4 

(■ 

General 

201 

23 

32 

S 

131 

29 

OOf* 

31 

245 

26 

Bikaner . . ,4 












l 

English 

20 

1 

2 


23 

1 

44 

1 

28 

1 


General * 

278 

25 

41 

12 

1 

175 

28 

2C1 

34 

343 

•20 

l 

Engli'h 

31 

o 

4 

.. ! 

28 


53 

3 

S3 

o 


in Eajputana, but excluding Ajmer which lies in Ajmer-Merwara, Jodhpm- 
gives better results than those shown by any other City. This leads to the 
conclusion that Cities other than those under discussion have taken a larger 
share in the formation of the Provincial figures and that the spread of 
literacy in Cities is not dependent in these Provinces upon the volume of 
population or area. 


Part V. — Comiiarisons and Variations. 

12. Comparing the statistics of general literacy vfith other Provinces in 
India, it is found that Ajmer-Merwara is superior to aU but two, viz., Brmma 

and Delhi. Eajj)u- 
tana is sadly 
■ backward. Central 
India alone being 
below it. There is, 
however, an im- 
provement of 7 per 
mille in the propor- 
tion of the literates 
over 1911. In Eng- 
lish literacy, Bajpu- 
tana stands last 
as it was in 1911, 
while Ajmer-Mer- 
wara has also given 
its top seat to Delhi, 
the figures of which 
were included in the 
Punjab, in 1911. 
Both the Provinces 

have, however, the 

Aoie.— Delhi figutes were included in the Punjab in 1911. Satisfaction of a rise 

in the proportions of their literates b}^ 1 in the mille in Eajputana and by 9 
in Ajmer-Merwara. Ajmer-Merwara has_ moreover persisted in remaining 
ahead of the oldest British Provinces in India, of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


GENERAL LITERACY IN 
PROVINCES. 

MAIN 

ENGLISH LITERACY IN MAIN 
PROVINCES. 


Literates per 


Literates ter 


1,000 or 


1,000 OP 

Province. 

rOPtrLATIOKl 

Province. 

POPDI/ATIOK. 


1921. 

1911. 


1021. 



1911. 

Burma . 

314 

222 

Delhi . 

38 


Delhi . 

122 

• ». 

Ajmer-Merwara 

23 

ii 

Ajmer-Merwara 

113 

72 

Bengal 

19 

13 

Bengal . 

104 

77 

Bombay 

12 

12 

Madras . 

VS 

IS 

}tfadras 

11 

8 

Bombay 

83 

69 

Assam 

10 

c 

Assam . 

72 

47 

Burma 

10 

G 

Bihar and Orissa 

51 

39 

The Nocth-Wcbt 

9 

6 

The Punjab . 

.45 

37 

Prontier Province. 



The Central Pro- 

43 

33 

The Punjab . 

7 

6 

vinccs and Berar. 



The Central Pro- 

6 

4 

The United Pro- 

42 

34 

vinces and Boiar. 



vinccs. 



Tlie United Pro- 

4 

3 

The North-West 

41 

34 

vinccs. 



Prontior Province. 



Central India 

4 

2 

Eajputana 

39 

32 

Bihar and Orissa . 

4 

3 

Central India 

36 

£G 

i 

Eajputana . 


1 
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13. Bajfxdana- 


-Tlie ratio of literates between tbe Urban and Rural areas nieracy in artan ana 

- - 17 . ... Rural Areas, 

roughly is 6:1 


PROPORTION PER MJLin. 


RiTEiuoy IS 


(6:1 among 
males and 
10:1 among 
females) and 
between the 
sexes 10:1 in 
the Urban 
and 21 :1 in 
the Rural. 
Female edu- 
cation is thus 

comparatively backward in the Province and more so in the Rural area. 

Ajmer-Mcncara . — I'he proportion of total literates in the Urban area is as 
high as four times that in the Rural. Of the females of the Urban area, one out of 
every sixteen can read and vTite a letter, while of those of the Rural, one only in 
as many as 23‘i can do so. Comparing the figures of 1921 with those of 1911, it is 
noticed that improvement is more marked in females than in males, in both the 
areas, although the proportion of female literates in the Rural area is still insigni- 
ficant. Tie causes of the low proportion of literates in the Rural areas briefly are, 
that : — 


Year. 

Rnjpufan.i. 

Almcr-Mmrarft. 

Urban. 

rvural. 

Urban. 

Ilnral- 

Total. 


Fc. 

males. 



Tolal. 

Malca. 

rc- 

Total. 


Fo- 

malea. 

3021 . 

3033 . 

303 

300 

30 

’Of ara 

Ort 

fable. 

— 

41 

O 

204 

153 

301 

215 

01 

40 

41 

eo 

75 

4 

3 


(1) the extensive demand for 3 mung boj’s and children for labour in the 
field, for tending cattle and for attending to odd jobs of work about 
the house, and particularly at the time when adults are engaged in 
sowing, weeding and reaping the harvest. The moment a boy 
reaches the stage of reasonable intelligence, he becomes a useful 
economic asset to the family in other ivays besides those mentioned 
and the utility of further stud}’’ ceases to be apparent, Tliis works 
as a set-back to the spread of literacy and in many cases happens to 
lead to the clTacemcnt of the benefits of education already received. 

(2) there is little in the Rural areas to operate as an incentive towards 
education. The major portion of the population grows up practi- 
call}- illiterate, and inducement to education is therefore seriousi}’’ 
impaired. 

(3) home education is a thing almost unknown, and 

(4) the exclusion of the depressed communities from the benefit of educa- 
tion leaves a palpable proportion of the population uneducated. 

14. The diagram on the margin is expressive of the extent to which literacy Compaiisoa of LUettLcy 

has permeated the 
population of the 
two sexes in each 
of the Natural 
Divisions of Raj- 
putana and in 
A j m cr-Merwara, 

The delineations in 
the diagram are 
the outcome of 
the proportions, 
per mille of the 
sex population, in 
the Subsidiary 
Table II. The 
diagram further 
discloses how far 
education has 
spread since the 
last decade. 

Viewing all the 

units in the diagram, it is very satisfactory to note that education a’mong females 
is progrc.ssing by long strides. That males show so little improvement is regrettable. 

The high proportion of literates in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with the Natural 

k 

M A 


REFERENCES, 


1911 

^ Males 

Eastern Division ^3-Fcmales 


Southern -Do- ^ 
Western -Do- 

Aimor-Merwara 
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Divisions of Eajpiitana, is main!}’ due to the employment of the educated immi- 
grants in the various Courts and Offices at Ajmer. Males of the Eastern Division 
have also made some progress but the Western and the Southern are very back- 
ward and the latter the more so. It is fortunate for the Southern Division 
that it has in its jurisdiction the State of Sirohi and the District of Abu 
which occupy unique positions in ’ respect of literacy. If the literates in them 
are excluded, the proportion of males in the Division vdll be lowered to 25 or to 
about that of the females of Ajmer-Merwara, and that of females to the insignificant 
figure — 2 in the thousand. 

En”iSr'°Sna GeS 15. The diagram below indicates graphically the number per mille of the 
population b}'’ sex and religion in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara who are literate 


900 800 700 600 600 400 300 200 100 0 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 SOO 900 



and of those who are literate in English. Of the four religions presented in the 
diagram, the Hindu seems to be the most backward and the Christian the 
most advanced, in both the sexes and in both the Provinces. In General Literacy, 
the Jain takes the second place in every respect — IMusalman females of Ajmer- 
Merwara excepted. The chief feature, respecting the English Literacy, is that except 
the Christian, female literates do not appear on the graph in an)’- of the religions. 
Males in each religion occupy the same position in the English Literacy as they do 
in the General. 

vngies! in Literacy. 16 . The table bclow vividly exhibits the progress made in literacy during 


PER CENTAGE OP VARIATION I91I-I921, 



Rajputaua. 

Ajmeb-Merwaua. 


Males. 

Peraales. 

1 Males. 

Pomales. 

All ages 

5 and 
over. 

10 and 
over. 

All ages 

5 and 
over. 

1 10 and 1 
over. 

All ages , 
5 A^nd 
over. 

10 and 
over. 

All ages 
o and 
over, 1 

10 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

1 

7 1 

s 

9 

1 

Population . 

— 00 

— 7-4 

— 7-1 

— 9-4 

— 1-2 

+ 3‘2 

1 

— 4’0 

1 

i — 3’8 

General Literacy . 

— 4-6 

— 65 

•+ 50-7 

+ 46-S 

+ 35-2 

+ 32-9 

+ GO-9 

+ SS-3 

Englisli Literacy . 

+ 34-6 

+ 33-9 

+ 42-7 

+ 41-3 

+ 42-G 

+ 41-5 

+ 55-2 

+ 57-3 

niitcracy 

— 6-1 

— 7-0 

— 7-9 

— 9-6 

1 

— 3-5 

I 

— 2*6 

1 

— 4-9 

I — 4-9 


the decade as also whether, and the extent to which, it is keeping pace with popu- 
lation. vSupposing the pupulation had reihained stationary ; and (l)(a) literacy 
figures had shown a decline, or (b) illiteracy figures had shown an increase in the 
present decade, no room would have been left for doubt that .education was on 
the wane ; and (2) (a) literacy figures had indicated a rise, or (b) illiteracy figures 
had shown a fall, the converse deduction would have been inevitable. Bu^ the 
present figures of the male population of Rajputana show afaU of 6 and 7-4 per 
cent, and the General Literacy figures of only 4-6 and o'o, while of illiteracy — hiffiie 
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than in the population. Thus, it may be safely deduced that education among 
the males of Rajputana, is not onl)^ keeping pace noth the population but is 
moving faster. On the strength of the above argument it can be asserted 
that English Literacy in both the sexes and m both the Provinces is very much 
on the increase and so is female education in other languages also. Males of 
Ajmer-Merwara show a decluie m column 6 and a slight increase in cohmin 7, 
against ‘Population’ but an increase of no less than 35 and 33 per cent, 
respectively against ‘General Literacy’ and a moderately fair decline of 3'5 and 
2'e against ‘Illiteracy’. This also indicates a very hopeful sign of the spread 
of literacy in this Province" It has been suggested, that progress in the 
general spread of education can best be gauged by looking to the number of 
persons of- each sex who are literate in the age-group 15 — 20, as those in this 
group are expected to furnish a good guide to determining the number of children, 
who have been under effective instruction during the preceding quinquennium 
and have attained the census standard of literacy. 

The figures in the margin taken from Subsidiary Table V compare the literates 

of 1921 with 
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Natural Divi- 
sion. It would 
appear that 
the proportion 
in the 15 — 20 
group has 
increased 

tliroughout and the more so in females. If, with a view to ascertain whether 
education is progressing, it is necessary to compare the figures in the 15 — 20 group 
with those in the 20 and over and to sec whether the variations of increase in the 
former group exceed those in the latter, the variations in columns 4 and 7 may be 
compared. It will then lie found that, Ajmer-Merwara e.xcluded, the adolescents 
give better results than the adults. Ajmer-Merwara was affected chiefly on 
account of the Urs Fair having attracted more adults of both sexes. 

17. (a)il/«lc5 (i) General lAieracij . — Detailed statistics relating to literacy in selected cutcj. 
selected ca.stes arc given in the Subsidiary Table VI. The discussion hero will be 
restricted to .such castes aslmve at least ten male literates per mille of their popu- 
lation, figures for which arc reproduced below and compared with those 
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for 1911. Tlie most noticeable feature of tbe decade is that tbe Mabajans of Eaj- 
putana have ousted tbe Indian Cbristians from tbe position of pride, wbicb they 
persistently held. In Ajmer-Merwara, Cbristians still retain tbe first rank — tbougb 
Mabajans bere too have shown marked progress, as is proved from’ tbe fact 
that tbe difference between tbe proportion of tbe two communities bas been re- 
duced from 19 in 1911 to 13 in this decade. Brabmans, tbougb they have progressed 
since tbe last decade, are still third as before in each of tbe two Provinces. They 
should as a matter of fact have appeared tbe foremost of all in each decade and in 
each Province as, according to tbe Vedas, they belong to tbe priestly class and were 
in tbe Vedic time even tbe law-givers. But, with tbe advance of time, they gave 
up their status and took to tbe mean profession of begging and hence the singularly 
low proportion of literates in them. They, however, have tbe consolation that they 
have lost no ground since tbe last decade. In Eajputana, Mabs and J ats have ex- 
changed places, while Lodbas have lost one place and tbe rest adhere to their previous 
positions. In Ajmer-Merwara, Kaebbis, who were below tbe standard in 1911, to 
admit of their appearance on the list, have this time secured an elevated position 
and stand fourth, while all tbe remaning castes except Bambbis, Kalals and Lobars, 
as also those mentioned in tbe beginning of tbe paragraph, have all failed to 
retain their respective positions. Another conclusion, which can be derived from 
tbe figures in the Subsidiary Table, is that tbe depressed classes are very much 
more freely educated in Ajmer-Merwara than in Eajputana. 

(ii) Literacy in English . — Tbe restriction for enabling a caste to be admitted 
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1921. 
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tion. 
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Order of 
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Order of 
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Abir . 
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31 
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31 
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1 ^ 

1 

... 
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03 

2 

Oartam Trading 

12 

• •• 


... 

92 


39 

3 

Castes (iyrahajaa] 
Christian (Indian) 

232 


181 


472 


320 

1 

EachUi 

«*• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

164 

2 

24 

6 

Xalal . 

• «« 

• i 


... 

16 

! 7 


•f 

Khati . . 


♦ ♦♦ ' 

• •• 

... 

12 

8 

12 

7 

Rajput 

... 

••• 

... ' 

... 

49 

5 

35 

10 


to tbe list above is tbe same as that fixed for tbe General Literacy, i.e., only such 
castes (out of those in Subsidiary Table VI) could claim a position in it which bad 
ten or more males who were literate in English among every thousand in their 
folds. This seems to have proved a very stiff condition for Eajputana. Only 
tbe Indian Cbristians and the Mabajans have been able to fulfil it. Tbe Indian 
Christians, as should be expected, stand first and Mabajans — tbe second. Silimarly, 
as in Eajputana, tbe Indian Cbristians of Ajmer-Merwara are in possession of tbe 
first position. Kaebbis, who were as far back as sixth in 1911, have come up second. 
Bralunans, tbougb they have lost a place this time, present a comparatively good 
proportion of literates amongst them. Kalals, have for tbe first time, entered tbe 
list. Tbe remaining castes deserve no particular mention. 

(b) Females . — Tbe diagram on tbe opposite page exhibits tbe proportion of 
female literates to a thousand of male bterates of tbe selected castes mentioned in 
Subsidiary Table VI, both, (1) in any language and (2) in English, ia each of tbe 
two Provinces. It also shows tbe progress made by each caste since 1911. 

Since tbe diagram is in itself very expressive, no attempt will be made to enter 
into a discussion. Tbe salient features are that (1) Abirs and Bbangis of Ajmer- 
Merwara have no female literate in English this time tbougb they bad a very fair 
proportion in tbe previous decade, (2) Balais in Ajmer-Merwara and Gujars in 
Eajputana and Malis in both tbe Provinces have shown female bterates in EnMisb 
for tbe first time in this decade, (3) Balais and Eaigars of Eajputana have don^e tbe 
same in respect of literates in any language as Balais have done in respect of 
those in Engbsb, and (4) Abir females of both tbe Provinces, Bbangi, Cbamar Mali 
and Eajput females of Eajputana and Indian Christian and Eaigar females of 
Ajmer-Merwara, have made a poor display this time. Female education on tbe 
whole is progressive. 
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Part VI.—Stali8tic8 of Education department. 

18. Subsidiary Table VII embodies all the statistics of educatiou contained o®”'™'- 
in tbe returns of that Department. Figures for the previous decades are not 
available for Eajputana. 

Rajpidana . — There are as many as 1,847 primary and elementary schools, 
both private and public, Avith 57,809 scholars. Instruction in them is imparted to 
the masses in Vernacular subjects, which are useful to them in every day life. The 
next higher stage of education is the secondary, which is given in 164 schools to 
20,056 scholars. The aggregate number of scholars attending both these and the 
elcmcntar}’- schools, comes to 77,925, which gives a proportion of 27 per mille of 
the total population of 6 — 16 years of age. 

Ajmer-Merwara . — Primary education has made a rapid progress — tie 
number of public schools having risen in the last ten years from 54 to 109 and that 
of scholars from 1,816 to 6,217. Private institutions are increasing yet faster. 

19. Subsidiary Table VIII shoAvs that 214 pupils in Eajputana and 60 in Ajmer- oi univenity 
hlerwara passed the various University examinations in 1920-1921, as compared Emminotions. 
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Femate Eiacation. 


witli 534 in Eajputana and 61 in Ajmer-Menvara in 1911. The per centages of 
success liave fallen from 56 to 41 and from 59 to 32 in Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively. Those in 1891 and 1901 were: — 

1801. lOOl. 

Rajputana ....?. 88 57 

Ajmer-Menvara ...... 43 40 

20. General . — General discussion on this subject has been made in appropriate 
places. Theobjectofthispartissimplyto deal with the most particular features of 
female education. Subsidiary Table ATI shows that there were 90 and 39 schools 
for girls in Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively, w.ith 4,926 and 2,045 
students receiving education in them. Out of these. 56 were public institutions, 
including the aided and 34 private in Bajputana and 15 and 24 respectively in 
Ajmer-Merwara. Gnls on the rolls in these institutions are given below 


Rajputana 



Public. 

3,341 

Private. 

1,585 

Total. 

4,926 

Ajmer-Menvara . 

• 

• 

972 

1,073 

2,045 


These figures show that out of every thousand females, 1 in Bajputana and 9 in 
Ajmer-Merwara are scholars. Their relation with the females of 5 — 15 years of 
age rises to 3 and 35 in the mille. The period 5 — 15 is just about the stage at which 
Indian girls go to school. Figures for even the total number of institutions (both 
male and female) for the preceding decade not being available for Bajputana, the 
extent of improvement made by that Province during the decade cannot be as- 
certained. Looking at the figures of Ajmer-Merwara, which show how marked 
is the popidarity, even of private institutions, it can be said with some certainty 
that private enterprise in this Province is also doing much towards the spreading 
of female education, and yet there is ample room for further expansion. Special 
statistics have been collected for certain guls schools in both the Provinces, 
respecting the age, civil condition and religion of their students and are given 
below. In every hundred girl students, 77 are Hindus, 16 Jains, 6 Musalmans 
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and 1 Christian in Bajputana, and 59, 11, 6 and 24 respective!}’’ in Ajmer-Merwara. 
In Bajputana, the majority of students, viz., SO per cent, are munarried, 18 
married and 2 widowed. In Ajmer-Merwara, the corresponding proportions are 
uimiarried— -94, iharricd — 4, and -svidowed — 2. Widows and maiTied girls are sent 
to schools in larger numbers by Hindus, Musalmans, and Jains, but others do not 
seem to allow their widows to attend school. 

By Cfls/c.— Castes contributing more than 20 students in the two Provinces 
combined are given below : — 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Education by age, sex and religion. 
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+ Soparato flRiircfl of population of Cliristinn (Olliers) and of lilcralcs nmonfi them for tho group 5 — 10 arc not availnblo in 
any of tlia Imperial Tables, Those of po]iiiIation haa-o tliorcforo hern obtained by deducting those under age-group 0 — G in Imperial 
Table XIV from thoso of 0 — 10 ii tho Imperial Table VIIJ, and aro .'1(1 for males and GG for females. Again, since persons under 
G years of ago aro not supposed to read and wrilo a lotlor, the (igiircs of litoratcs in tho ago group 0 — 10 in Imperial Table VIII, 
t'ir,, G;1 males and 71 females, were taken to represent lilorates of G to 10 years of ago. Tho proportion of IHorate.s to I 000 of tho 
population under this group thus comes to 1,472 malca and 1,201 foraalCB whicli aro, on the face of them, fallacioua It is thus 
very prohahlo that, avhilo making entries in tho houso-hoid sohodulca which wore supplied to this elass of tho population, 
children, under 0 years of ago were also entored as litoralcs. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 


Education by age and sex and by Province, Natural Division, State or District, 
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20 AND OVXB. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

'Eomales. 

Males. 

Females 

. Males. 

Females 

. Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

RAJPUTANA AND 



: 



-■ 






AJMER-MERWARA. 












Total 

42 

74 

6 


2 

49 

5 

86 

9 

97 

6 

Cities 

160 

259 

39 

53 

20 

195 

45 

294 

61 

301 

39 

RBjpntana. 












Total 

39 

68 

5 

9 

2 

45 

4 

SO 

7 

90 

' 5 

Cities 

144 

241 

31 

41 

13 

• 179 

34 

271 

47 

285 

32 

Eastern Division. 












Total 

40 

70 

5 

10 

2 

47 

5 

SO 

7 

89 

5 

Cities 

137 

232 

28 

41 

13 

ISO 

31 

258 

43 

270 

28 

Alwar .... 

37 

67 

3 

8 

1 

43 

3 

105 

4 

82 

3 

Bharatpur 

38 

65 

4 

11 

2 

61 

6 

72 

8 

81 

6 

Bnndi .... 

31 

61 

4 

3 

... 

32 

3 

66 

0 

87 

6 

Dholpur .... 

31 

62 

6 

9 

2 

40 

4 

68 

8 

66 

6 

Jaipur .... 

40 

71 

4 

9 

2 

43 

4 

72 

6 

93 

6 

Jhalawar 

70 

119 

15 

23 

6 

119 

26 

164 

31 

138 

13 

Karauli .... 

37 

63 

3 

6 


38 

3 

74 

4 

83 

4 

Kishangarh . . . 

60 

90 

6 

14 

1 

64 

7 

103 

6 

116 

6 

Kotah '. . . . 

40 

81 

7* 

16 

3 

68 

8 

102 

12 

99 

8 

Lawa Estate . 

66 

93 

13 

11 

... 

43 

17 

163 

29 

121 

14 

Shahpura Chielship . 

66 

119 

9 

28 

4 

116 

12 

142 

12 

144 

10 

Tonk .... 

24 

43 

3 

4 

1 

23 

2 

44 

4 

61 

3 

Southern Division. 












Total 

33 

60 

4 

8 

1 

40 

4 

72 

7 

82 

5 

Cities 

168 

289 

29 

41 

19 

199 

35 

355 

48 

345 

28 

Mount Abu District , 

222 

291 

1.16 

111 

69 

297 

169 

311 

101 

317 

120 

Banswara 

25 

47 

4 

6 

1 

38 

4 

66 

8 

69 

4 

Dungarpur 

36 

* 

63 

8 

11 

2 

61 

9 

82 

11 

87 

10 

Knshalgarh Chicfship 

29 

62 

4 

17 

1 

66 

6 

67 

6 

67 

■ 

Mewar .... 

29 

64 

3 

5 

1 

31 

- 2 

63 

6 

74 

B 

Partabgarh ... 

67 

121 

10 

13 

2 

107 

13 

144 

16 

162 

11 

Sirohi .... 

49 

86 

8 

19 

4 

66 

7 

117 

14 

110 

9 

Western Division. 












Total 

41 

73 

5 

7 

1 

44 

3 

85 

8 

99 

5 

Cities 

152 

250 

39 

42 

13 

170 

37 

277 

55 

304 

42 

Bikaner .... 

42 

73 

6 

7 

1 

44 

4 

84 

10 

98 

7 

Jaisalmer 

29 

49 

2 

8 

... 

30 

... 

49 

6 

68 

2 

Marwar .... 

41 

74 

6 

7 

1 

44 

3 

86 

7 

101 

6 

Aimer-Merwara. 












Total . . • . 

113 

185 

26 

41 

13 

136 

31 

211 

44 

227 

26 

CUics ... 

226 

323 

77 

wm 

52 

266 

102 

375 

123 

355 

71 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Efliicatioii by main Religion, sex and Province, I^atural Division, State or District. 


NDaiBEKPERSnLLE WHO ARE LITERATE. 


Pno\Ts-cn ; Natotial Division and Animist. Christian. | Hindu. 

St.itr ok Distmot. I - - - ' 


Mdsalman. 


Mnics. Fcmalcs.l Stales. IFcmales.' Stales. (Females 1 Males. (Females.' Stales. iFemales. 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA. 


Rajpnfana. 

Total 

Giiics 

Eastern Division. 

Total 

Citica 

Alirar .... 
Bliaratpur . . , 

Sundi .... 
Dhnlpur 

Jaipur .... 

Jli.alairar 

Earauli . 

Kislinngarli . . , 

ICotah .... 
Laira Eslato , 

Siiahpura Cliicfship. 

Tonk .... 

Southern Division. 

Total 

CUiu 

Mount Ahu District 

Banswara 

Dungarpur 

Ktislialgarh Chicfsliip . 
Slowar .... 
Fartabgarli . 

Sirohi .... 

Western Division. 
Total 

C'itit» ... 
Bilmnor 
Jaiaalmot • . 

Slarwar 

Ajmer-Mctwara. 


3 

4 

c ! 


7C5 

GSl 


7(€ 

705 

... 1 

G30 

585 


6TT 

542 


r ,02 

581 

... 

539 

515 

... 

917 

821 

• »* 

HO 

108 


923 

837 

««• 

833 

1,000 


812 

624 

... 

273 

107 

... 

1,000 

818 

*•> 

COO 

750 

... 

0G3 

090 

... 

700 

GC7 


79S 

746 

... 

73S 

760 


008 

802 

... 

204 

C25 


833 

1,000 

... 

[1,000 

... 

... 

C93 

C,12 

... 

88C 

799 


500 

420 

... 

503 

649 

... 

4C3 

204 

... 

C17 

464 


871 

770 

... 

863 

776 



-Tlio figures in this table are for persons of C years of ago and over only. 












CHAPTEB Vin. — ^LITERACY. 


SUBSIDIARY 


p-ciuii educatioE by age, sey and Pto^ 

— , literate 


Pbovwce : Natheal Division and 
StItb or Distbiot. 


10-15. 


Males. Females. 


1 ay Females Males. Females. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 


20 AND OVER. 


EAJPRTANA and ajmer- 
“ merwara. 


Rajputana. 

Eastern Division. 


Alwar . 

I Bharatpur 

1 Bundi . • • 

1 Dholpor 
1 Jaipur • 

1 Jhalawar 

1 Karauli • • • 

1 Kishangarh 
1 Kotali • • 

1 Xiawa Estate • 

1 Shahpura Chiolsliip 
I Tonk 


Southern Division. 

Mount Abu District . 

Banswara 

Dungarpur 

Kusbalgarh Cbiefship 



Partabgarh 

Sirohi . • ' ' 


2,051 1.125 

4 


21 .. 

14 

12 

17 

108 

27 

21 2 

17 

111 

44 

GG 27 

83 


Western Division. 


Bikaner . 
Jaisalmer 
Manvar . 


Aimer-Uerwara. 
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TABLE IV. 


Natnral Division, State or District. 
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rH pH pH 
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Sirohi ..... 
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Bikaner 
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Marwar ..... 
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CHAPTER VIII. — ^LITBRACy. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


* « mnils according to tlic returns ol Education Department. 

Number ot Institutions and Pupils accorom^ , ^ 


CLASS OF INSIITOIION. 



Institu- 

tions. 


Scholars. 


PUBLIC. 

Arts Colleges . 

Secondary Schools . 
Primary Schools 
Training Schools 

All other special Schools . 

PRIVATE 

Secondary Schools ■ 
Primary Schools 
AU other special Schools 
Advanced 
Elementary 


GRAND TOTAL 


1 


0X1 

3 

110 

728 

1 

60 

1.172 

35 

238 

11 


43,887 

247 

16,188 

25,776 

5 

1,671 
36,890 
3,808 
0,841 
706 
220 
oo 252 
80,783 


141 

1 

20 

100 


140 


Scholars 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

5 

G 

7 

8 

8,524 

09 

6,030 

( 

87 

1 

39 


3,163 

28 

3,830 


5,217 

54 

1,810 


57 

1 " ^ 

45 



5 

200 


! 5,977 

05 

3,148 


5 128 

•• 


■■ 

1 95G 

•• 

*• 

• * 

1 115 

.. 



3 408 

4 

296 


(9 4,373 

03 

2,852 


i7 1 i.GOl 

I 180 

i j 9,078 j 


Scholars 


GO 

1 

14 

50 


02 


5.477 

260 

3,260 

2.932 

10 

2.180 


20 


1,028 


158 


7,657 


Scholars. 


61 

1 

11 

47 


116 


6.354 

411 

1,837 

3,052 

24 

3,945 


1,168 


0,299 


KOTE 


Female figures included In 1921 as below. 


Class of institution 


Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools 

Training Schools ■ 

All other special Schools 

Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Elementary Schools 



private 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


Main rcsnlls of University Examinations, Raipntana and Aimci-Mornara. 



Ajiiek-Heevtaiia. 

1020-21. 

1910-11. 

1900-01. 

1890-91, 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

/ 

14 

15 

10 

17 

1 120 

30 

75 

44 

45 

18 

31 

15 

1 33 

17 

17 

11 

28 

11 

G 

1 

1 30 

0 

11 

0 

8 

3 

.. 

.. 

3 

1 




•• 

•• 
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CHAPTER IX. 


♦ 


Language. 


Jrt»g«ngcs arc given in tlic Imperial Table X ; and®”'* 
illustrating the salient features of the statistics, will 
bo lound at the end of tins Chapter. 

2. liie rule-s, for filling up i.hc Language column in the >Schcdnlo, laid stress AccurBcF tcinrns. 
on the pmint.. that the language to he entered was to be that which each person 
ortluiarily uscil in hi.s oivn homo, and. in the case of infant.s and deaf-mutes, that 
oi their nio»hor.<=. .Ihe rules were clear and fair)}' well-understood. But, for 
o(»\ unis reasons, if, was not alway.s easy to obtain an accurate return of tlio actual 
languages spoken by the people in their own lioine.s. TJie liobby of the educated 
c a'^'sos to maKe one language the Inujm fmnea for India, sccin.s to have added to 
tin; other difiienUics which came in the way of obtaining accurate statistics. 

instance, Lnumcnitor.s in Ahvar entered Hindi for Mewati, which is spoken by 
V he majority of the people living there and thus considerably reduced the number 
of .lowati .‘^jieakor.s against 1011. So far ns po.s.sibIe. ini.stakcs were eliminated by 
careful onquiric.s whi. li were also made at the time of classification in the abstrac- 
tion olhcos. 


0. .\ccordiugto the. Linguistic Survey, the Vernaculars spoken in India (cx- cissSBcaiion tKorfimr 
eluding tho.sc nnclasscd). arc divided info four familio.s, live .stib-fnmilie.s and 31 
gronp.s. Thc.-ie groiijis arc again sub-divided into 177 Imigiiage.s. and these a^ain 
into .72.7 dialects. “ 

.'*• I'Uuguagcs. sjiokcn in fhesc Province.^, all fall under the Indo-European oentni Limmutic aa- 
family, the Aryan Suh-fnmiiy. tiie Indo-Aryan Branch and the Inner Suh-hraiich 
.and aimo.st all in the Central group, in-as-much-iis about 000 out of every thousand 
per.sons .speak the l.anuuivges which are comprised in that, group. The fignrcsbelow 
give f he number of speakers in the Aryan ftub-family of the Indo-European 
family in its various branehe.s and groups. 


1. Kr.ini.m Ihanrh ..... 

.. 


1,379 

K.i'it^-ra t.’rotip . , , . , 

1,770 



2, Paribc or I'i.-.irlni Ih.-inf-l) 



85 

Panf firouj) 

85 



•1. ra'lo-.\ry;ui lir/iach 



10,333,108 

Oab-r .Siib-hrajicfi .... 


r>7,772 


Sorf!iAV<"it/'rn Hmap 

r>r,,.}9i 



.SoiiUicra .... 

2.r,‘j3 



JCnit'Tfi Graup 

•1 ,7.7.7 

. . 


.‘'iibdiritfif’Ii .... 


.7 


Innfr .Suiolirnrirli .... 


10,2W»,773 


Central Hroitji 

10,2SS,<7f,l 

. , 


I’almri firoup 

772 

• . 



Tot.u, . .. io,n:i4,r)72 

.‘\s already .sLifcd, the Central Croup includo.s practically all the languagc.s re- 
cognized as Vernaculars of the States or Di.strict.s in iliesc I’rovinccs. The most 

important of the languages, forming the 
Vernaculars of the J’rovinccs, arc the 
Bujastlmni, the Wc.stern-Ilindi and the 
Bhili, Sindhi, Punjabi and Gujarati 
are also spoken, but each of them con- 
iribiilc.s only a vciy small proporWon. All 
the.se Inngungo.s, with the exception of the 
Sindhi arc off-shoots of the Central Group. 

On the inargin arc given the number of 
spoalccrs of the languages in the Contra] 
Group, returned in this Census, together 
with those in iff II. The variations will be discussed later. 




Crnl'nl (/roup. 
JlajiiHlmni 
Wr»'.«n\ UiwU 

mn , 

I’liniitli! . . 

Oijj»r.itl . , 

KUnntUiiUi . . 


Totat, 


j U>21. 

ton. 

7,r,7N,IfiO 

K,70<i>70 

2,ii:7.iiii 

l,<or,,7co 



i’l.oir, 

ao.fi'P 

lii.wis 

1(1,7 ir. 

1? 

‘ 

11 

jw.SCS.flrtJ j 10, P.70, SiO 
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CHAPTER IX. — ^LANGUAGE, 


Distritalion tf Pro- 
vinces, Natnral Divisions 
Si States or Districts. 


5. It will be seen from tbe figures contained in the Subsidiary Table II, that 

,, out of every ten 
thousand speakers in 
the two Provinces 
combined, 7,426 speak 
Rajasthani, 2,058 — 
Western Hindi, 408 — 
Bhili, 104 — other 

Vernacular languages 
of India and 4 — the 
English ' language. 
The speakers of the 
remaining languages 
are so few that they 
do not provide a pro- 
portion in an integral number. Similar proportions for the Provinces separately and 
for the Natural Divisions of Rajputana are given on the margin. Ajmer-Merwara 
is inhabited by persons spealdng languages of multifarious descent. The prominent 
points in the distribution of the population of each State by language are — ^that 
Rajasthani predozninates in all the States, except Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
Karauli and Kushalgarh ; and that in the first four of these States, Western-Hmdi 
is prevalent and in the last, Bhili. Bhili is the next commonly spoken language 
in the- States of . the Southern Division. . - 



Distriintion ot _ the 6. The map below indicates the distribution per ten thousand of the popula- 
fritatK anfl^DMricts: tion, who spcak the Rajasthani 'language in the States and Districts. Kotah, 
Bundi, Marwar, Kishangarh, Shahpura, Lawa, and Bikaner contain the highest 
proportion of these and Alwar, Karauh and Dholpur the lowest. 



r 
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7. It would appear from tlie marginal table 


Langiiago. 

LinguiBtio 
Survey 
estimated 
figures of 
1891. 

Present 
Census 
figures 
adjusted 
according 
to those m 
column 2. 

Actual 
figures 
returned 
in 1921. 

Variation 
per cent, 
hetween 
columns 

3 and 4. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Jia/ast/iani . 

9,535,009 

7,577,033 

7,450,210 

—1-0 

jranvari . 

5,G45,G21 

4,385,481 

4,053,556 

+ 61 

Contral-Eastem 

2,842,200 

2,278,432 

2,465,413 

+ 8-2 

Rajasthani. 


NortU-Eastem 

855,654 

7C8,SG3 

60,333 

—92-2 

Rajasthani. 

Atalvi 

191,634 

144,262 

276,914 

+ 92 0 

B/iiVi . 

972,300 

350,047 

420,901 

— 50-9 

TTesteni.f/indi 

1,019,419 

1,314,000 

1,090,404 

—10-0 


K^ote, — O nly such dialoots liavo boon mentioned as have 
been recognized as Vomaculars of the Provinces. 


and tbe diagram below it, that, companson between 

, ,, , O ’ the figures ol the pre- 

oi the languages recognized as sfa‘ census ana those 

,, ° I ® P ?, of the Linguistic Survey 

tne Vernaculars of tne Pro- 
vinces, tbe three, viz., tbe Bajas- 
tbani, tbe Bbili and tbe Western 
Hindi, wbicb are tbe most 
commonly spoken show losses 
in tbe numbers of tbeir speakers 
by 1-6, 50-9 and 16-5 per cent, 
respectively. Going into 
details, we find tbat, of tbe 
dialects of tbe Bajastbani 
language, tbe gain and loss are 
most marked under Malvi and 
Hortb-Bastern Bajastbani ; 

Marwari and Central-Eastern 
Bajastbani also show 
acquisitions. 


minor 


HDMBER (0000 s omiiteJ) OF PERSONS iii RUPOTAHA AND AJiirS MERWARA 
SPFAKJNO LANGUAGES RECOGNISED AS VERNACULAR OF THE PROVINCES 
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A comparison of tbe speakers of tbe recognized Vernaculars of tbe Provinces 
according to tbe Linguistic Survey of 1891, with those as adjusted to Survey 
figures and as actually returned at this Census, is made by States and Districts 
in tbe Subsidiaiy Table IV. Tlie dialects imder Bajastbani, viz., Marwari, Central- 
Eastern and North-Eastern Bajastbani have sufficiently large numbers of speakers 
to justify tbeir claim to the position of an mdependent language. Tbe Survey 
figures, though based on tbe Census of 1891, do not invariably agree with tbe 
Census figures of tbat year. 

8. Tlie table in the margin and tbe diagram overleaf give some indication comparison oi the 

^ ^ r ,1 ^ 2 . j. ■L'lj.i speakers of the mam 

of the extent to which the vernaculars with two 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Language. 

Peti oei 
Vahi^ 

1911- 

1921. 

jtaqe or 
TlON. 

1901- 

1911. 

Rajputana and 

Rajasthani 



—13 

-1-20 

Ajmer-Monvara. 

Western -Hindi 



-1-25 

—29 

1 

Bhili . • 



-)-24 

H- 2 

r 

Rajasthani 



—12 

-i-20 

Rajputana . .J 

Wcstcrn-Hindi 



-f-19 

—28 

1 

Blitli 



-1-21 

-h 2 

\ 

Rajasthani 



—20 

4 24 

Eastern Division . -c 

Wostorn-Hmdi 



H 18 

—28 


Bliili 



—67 

—73 

r 

Rajasthani 



-f .8 

4-36 

youthom Uivision 

Westom-Hmdi 



-1-63 

—30 

1 

Bhih 



-1-32 

—3 

i 

Rajasthani 



— 9 

4-8 

western Division .< 

\Vcstcm*IIift(Ii 



-t-18 

4-2 

1 

Bhili 



-82 


r 

Rajasthani 



—31 

+21 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara *< 

Wcstom-IImdi 



-i-147 

—39 

1 

Bhili 

1 



4-65 



to 

1 r 111 previous Censuses. 

number of speakers has been 
varying irom decade to decade. 

Tbe changes are attributable, 
generally to three causes, viz., 

(1) comparatively careful entry 
of languages in the Schedules, 

(2) improvement in tbe classi- 
fication of languages, and (3) 
variations in population. 
Classification of languages was 
attempted in tbe first instance 
in 1901, and was naturally 
imperfect ; improvement was 
made in it in 1911 on tbe basis 
of experience gained in tbe 
preceding decade, Tbe varia- 
tions between 1901 — 1911 in tbe 
two Provinces combmed under 
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Variation per cent, in (he numier of speakers in the three main Vernaculars of the Provinces. 
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| T3 BglTB 
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fflSgTll) 

nnninnj 

WESTERN HINDI- 



BHlLl 

XZHEOi 



Eajastlaani and Western-Hindi were universally on tlie side of increase in the 
former and decrease in the latter, excepting that the Westem-Hindi dis- 
played a gain of about 2 per cent, in the Western Division. The decrease 
under Bhili was most marked in the Eastern Division, but there was an increase of 
2 per cent, in the Province of Eajputana. The present decade reverses the 
order ; there is a gain under Western-Hindi everywhere, and a loss xmder 
Rajasthani except in the Southern Division wliere it shows an increase of 3 per 
cent. 

In the absence of complete figiures of 1891, of the speakers of several languages, 
it is not possible to find out, how far the number of speakers returned in 1901 
was accurate. Taking the figures of 1901 as the starting point, we find that in 
the decade ending in 1911 the Rajasthani, and, in that xmder rexdew, the Western 
Hindi, exhibited an inclination towards a rise. It may perhaps not be out of place 
to mention, that lingua franca hobby was not so strong in the previous decade. 

‘Hindustani’ (Hindi and Urdu), a dialect of the Western Hindi, in the 
words of Sir George Grierson, “ is primarily the language of the Upper Gangetic 
Doab, and is also the lingua franca of India, capable of being written in both Persian 
and Deva-nagari characters.” It was carried everyxvhere in India by the lieutenants 
of the Moghal Empire. The minds of the Hindu educated classes are noxv biased 
in favoxxr of Hindi and those of the Musalman in favour of Urdu. As far as Hindus- 
tani is used for the verbal expression of ideas there is almost no difference between 
Hindi and Urdu : the sharp distinction between them comes oxxt only in literary 
works. 

iMgSSiS'” languages, other than the main Vernaculars of the Provinces, 

angoages. jg recoguized Vernacular of that poidion of the Bikaner State which 

adjoins the Punjab. Gujarati and Sindhi are spoken in those parts of Rajputana 
which adjoin Gujarat and Sindh. The rise and faU in the numbers of persons 
speaking these three languages, is mostly due to the variations in popidation. 
None of the other languages ever returned more than 5,000 speakers in any of the 
last three decades (vide Subsidiary Table I). 

10. Information about minor dialects was not collected this time. The 
discussion in tliis part refers only to such of the dialects as have been recognized 
as separate dialects. Thek figures, as in 1911, have been tabulated and shown in 
the Imperial Table X. 

Rajasthani . — ^Rajasthani contains five dialects — ^Marwari, Central-Eastern 
Rajasthani, North-Eastern Rajasthani, Malvi and Nimadi. Marwari is the 
Vernacular of 11 States and Districts, Central-Eastern Rajashthani of 8, and 
North-Eastern Rajasthani and Malvi each of 3 (vide Sxxbsidiary Table IV). The 
number of speakers returned under them are — ^Marwari 4,653,566, Central-Eastern 
Rajasthani 2,465,413, North-Eastern Rajasthani 60,333 and Malvi 276,914. 
Banjari or Labhani dialect, which was treated in 1911 as a dialect of the Gypsy 
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Languages, has this time been included in Rajasthani. The number of speakers 
returned iinder it is 6,079. The fifth dialect Niinadi is not spoken in these 
ProAunces. 

Weslern-Hindi . — Tiic Wcstem-Hiiidi has five separate dialects — ^Hindustani, 

Bangaru, Braj Bhakha, Ivanauji and BimdeU. Of these, Braj Bhaklia or Anterbedi 
in its form ‘ Braj Bhakha merging into Rajasthani ’ is alone the Vernacular of 
these Pro^^nccs. There is no State or District where Hindustani is not spoken 
more or less. Separate figures as shown in the Imperial Table X are, for Hindustani 
1,SGG,S00 (Hindi 1,72G,131 and Urdu 140,609), Braj Bhaldia 232,981, Dangi (a form 
of Braj Bhakha) 2G,495 and Bangaru 1,345. 

Bhili. — Of the various dialects of the Bhili language, the spealcers of Bhili, » 

Wagdi and Grassia are severally sho^vn in the Imperial Table X. Bhili and Wagdi 
arc both the Vernaculars of j\rcwar, Bauswara, Kushalgarh, Dungarpur and Partab- 
garh ; Grassia, of Sicohi and hlarwar ; and Magra-hi-hoU, of the Merwara Sub- 
District of Ajmer-!Morwara. 

11. The several dialects, so far as information goes, arc mutually intelligible to inteiii»ibuity of aweots 
their speakers, though there are local words and phrases in each of them, which 

arc not easily understood outside the State where they are spoken. Their mutual 
intelligibility grows weaker and weaker, as the distance between the speakers of 
the various dialects increases and the inter-communication between them 
decreases. 

12. Xo non-Aryan language being indigenous to these Provinces, the pheno- 
menon of its replacement b}^ any Aryan language is not noticeable here. But it 
vdll be seen from the Subsidiary Table III, which gives a comparison' of the tribal 
languages, that Bhils, Grassias and Banjaras, who inhabit these Provinces, still 
persist in retaining their tribal languages. 

13. Boys at school learn a language and when thej’- go home, they spread it 
by expressing their ideas through it. The extent to which it spreads depends 
upon the nimrber of people coming in contact with one another. Consider- 
able facilities arc now-a-days available for travelling, and lecturers and 
speakers have easy access into the interior of the countr)’. The circulation of 
papers has considerably increased and persons with scant)' education have a taste 
for them. Recruitment and the movement of troops during the course of the 
Great War is a factor which should not be lost sight of in this connection, as it also 
had its .share in bringing people speaking different dialects together, and thus 
causing the introduction of words of one dialect into the other. The literature, 
as distinguished from the language — the means of commimicatiou of ideas — may 
not be strengthened, but it cannot be denied that all these factors go far 
towards levelling up the languages, and encouraging the ultunato use of a common 
tongue. 

14. The number of English speaking jiersons returned in this Census was EniiiahUntuate. 
4,2G4 against 4,204 in 1911, and 2,8G2 in 1901. 


2 c2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution of total population by language according to Census. 







NmiEEK SrEAKINQ lAKaEAaE. , 

Per centage 

OF VARU- 
TIOS. 


Family. 

Sub-Family. 

Branch and 
Sub-Branch. 

Group and 
Sub-Group. 

Language. 

1021. 

1911. 

Per 

hundred 
thousand 
of popula- 
tion of 
Provinces 
1021. 

1911-21. 

Where 

chiefly 

spoken. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 


10 ■ 

A.-VERNACtr- 
lABS OF INDIA. 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

10,335,022 

11,027,199 

99,955 

— 6'3 


J. Austric FainiUj 

IX. Tlbeto-Chincsc 
FainUtf, 

XIX. I>ra ♦ d i rt ti 

Anstro-.Asia- 
tic Sub-- 

Fa7nily* 
Tibeto-IS tit * 
man Sub- 

Family. 

JUr«n<?d 

< 

.flssain-Bur- 
9H€se Franch, 

Fttrma * 

Fraviila 

JChertcari * 

Bnnnese * 

i> 

313 

336 

1 

54S 

263 

• 

3 

—HOO'O 

^loo-o 

— s*/? 

— JP-3 






Tamil . 

220 

242 

2 

—9-6 






Malayiilam . 

7 

1 








Kanarese 

D 

20 

•• 

—550 





InUrmediafe. 

• .. 


8 

,, 

— 100-0 






Gondl « • 


6 


—100 0 





Andlira 


77 

71 

1 







Telegu 

77 

71 

1 

+8-5 


XV* Jn<7o-Eitroi)«an 
Fainily. 

•• 


•• 

•• 

10,S34>a7S 

11,0.4(7,70(7 

■ •• 

—e-s 

• 

Aiyan Sub- 

Family. 


•• 

•• 

10,330,572 

U,026,16B 

99,951 

—6-3 




A. Eranlao . 

.. 

*. 

1,379 

1,708 

IS 

— 19-3 





Eastern 

Alghanistan. 

Pashto 

1,077 

763 

10 

+«-2 





Baluchistan 

Sub-grou‘pr 

BaUchl • 

302 

940 

3 

-CS-O 




B. Dardie or 
Pisaclia. 

Bard . 

•• 

85 

58 

1 

+16-G 






Kiishmlrl . 

85 

58 

1 

+46-6 

• 



C. InOio-Aryan 

•• 

•• 

]0,333yI0S 

11,021,100 

99,937 

—0-3 




(i) Outer Sub- 
Branch. 

•• 

•• 

03,772 

07,199 

017 

— 5-5 





AVtA-ITcsfern 

.. 

5G,49i 

08,007 

516 

—41 






Lahndri or^ 

Western-PUD’ 

j&bi. 

874 

740 

8 

+17-2 






SindhI. 

65,020 

58,161 

538 

— 4-4 





Southern 

Marathi , 

2,523 

2,710 

25 

—7-1 





Lastern , 

.. 

4,755 

6,S7C 

46 

—19-1 






Oriyi , 

9 

6 

.. 

+50 0 






Bihfirl . 

3,729 

4,960 

36 

—24-8 






Bengali 

1,014 

910 

10 

+11-4 






AEsameso , 

3 


, , 





(li) Mediate 
Sub'Brancb. 


•• 

3 

53 

•• 

—91-3 






Eastern Hindi 

3 

53 

, . 

—94*3 




(HI) Inner 
Sub-Branch. 

•• 

•• 

10,200,333 

10,930,818 

99,320 

— ^’3 





Central 

.. 

10,268,561 

10,956,210 

09,313 

—6-3 

. 





Western Hindi 

2,127,021 

1,705,760 

20,577 

+24-7 

A 1 w a r; 
Bharatpur, 
Hholpur* 
Jaipur 
and 

Karaull. 





{punjaui 

21,045 

36,679 

204 

— 42-6 






Gojarilti • 

19,803 

10,715 

192 

+0*5 






BhHl , 

421,905 

485,160 

4,030 

—13-0 






KhandSslil , 

2 

11 

,, 

—SI'S 






BaJastMn! , 

7,678,180 

8,703,879 

74,260 

— 11-8 

Throngh- 
ont the 
Ftovince. 





















StTBSIDIAHY TABMS. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 — continued. 
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Distribution of total population by language according tO'Census. 
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SUBSroXARY TABLE H. 

Distribniion by language ol the population ol each State or District. 


Province; iratiiml 'Division nnd State or 
District 


ItUriiTAXA AXD AJUf:U-Mi:aU AIt\. 
Rajputana. 

I^a^tcrn l)!t I'n’oii. 


Alwar . 
Bliaratpiir 
Bundi . 
Dliolpur 


•Taipur . 
.Tlialawar 
Karauli 
lushangarh 


Kotali . 

Lawa (llslato'f 
Sbahpura {Clncfaliip) 
Tonk • . . 


Southern Di'fi'Ji'on. 

Srount Abu District , 
Bansuara .... 

Dungarpur .... 
Kusbnlgn*li (Diiolsliip) . 

Jlcn-ar .... 

Partabgarh .... 
Sirobi ..... 


Bikaner 

Jnisalmcr 

Manvor 


ircjtrrn D!vUion. 


Ajmor-Mcrwara. 


XuMnnn rnr. 10,000 or FovutArto:; RVEXKrKO 


RajastbanLj 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Bhil . . . . 

Grassja » . 

Banjura and Labliunt 


Comparison of Tribes ami Tribal Languages. 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-IMERWARA. 



STitEKom OP Tninn 
{Table XIII.) 

1021. 

1011. 

O 

3 

650,343 

455,410 

24,010 

17,410 

27,454 

27,122 



XOMBER SPEAKINQ TRIBAL 
LiVNGUAGE. 

Actdau 

Per oectaoe. 

1021. 

1011. 

1021. 

1011. 

D 

C 

n 

8 

400,801 

314,274 


CO-0 

0,470 

7,014 ‘ 

3S-1 

43-7 

5,070 

• 4,313 

lS-5 

15-0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Showing the number of speakers of languages which arc Ihc Vernaculars of these Provinces 
in each State or District according to Linguistic Sur^'cy Estimate and as actually registered 
at the Census of I92i. 


State or District. 

Vernacular Language or Dintect, 

JCwibkh or spbakebs 
ACCORD n?a TO 

Actual 
figures 
according 
to Imperial 
Table X 
1921. 

Actual 

Variation 

between 

columns 

4 and 6. 

Bemauks. 

Survey 

cslitnfttc. 

JistinisJo 
luntlp on 
tlfp Census 
figure 
of 1021. 

1 

n 

3 

! 

i 

a. j 

1 

I 

5 

0 

7 

f 

JKnjn^th.inl OTtinr/iri) 

.30l,.100 

277,881 

100,488 

—111,393 



Do. (Central-Baalem Itnjasthnni) 

13.'>.200 

100,012 

118,700 

4-18,724 


Ajnjrr-Mrrwanv .< 

Bhili 

4 )..'-.(y) 

34,810 

408 

—,34,372 



OlhcM . . . • • 

f>s,3.’;s 

82,508 

209,519 

4-127,041 


1 

Total 

642,353 

405,271 

495,271 

•• 


( 

Hnjast!iani (Xorth.n.artcm Ilajas. 

T.'iS.OOO 

092,217 

1,714 

—090,503 

- 


thrvni). 







Others . • . , , 

fi.Tsr, 

8,9.77 

099,440 

-h 090,503 


( 

Total 

7C7.7SG 

701.164 

701,154 

.. 


f 

najn^fthnn? (.\f.irwari) . 

53fi.000 

424,9.30 

019,830 

■4-104.874 



I'unjftlii . . . , ♦ 

22, (XM) 

17.412 

17,308 

—131 



Othcra ..... 

274 .ofi."; 

217,287 

22,517 

—101,740 


i 

Total 

8C2,0G5 

059.085 

059,085 



r 

Bhili 

•2n,r>oo 

219.480 

142.5,34 

—70,932 

• Includes 

Baotwars , .•( 

Others 

41 

38 

70,970 

4-70,932 

speakers in 

1 

Total 

2ii.fin 

219,524 

210,52-1 

•• 

Kusbalgarh. 

r 

najasthan! (North. Ilartem Ilajas. 

80.000 

02,020 

57,014 

—1,382 


1 

thaiii) 






Wiftmlpur • ,< 

Western. Hindi .... 

512.303 

420,4.30 

430,071 

4- 10, .318 



Others ..... 

18.000 

13,9.3.3 

1.810 

—12,130 


L 

Total 

040,303 

490,437 

490,437 



( 

Rajasthani (.Afnrtrnri) 

21,000 

15.18 1 

91,0.32 

4-70.408 



1) L (Onlr«i*Kflilrm Uftjtv'tlinni) 

4.330.000 

210,008 

141,290 

—74,712 

flncludes 

J 

Olh^'n ♦ , . . . 

.3.321 

4,000 

2.250 

—1,700 

B])eaker8 in 

( 

Total 

359,321 

235,108 

235,108 

•• 

Shahpuni. 

f 

Western. Hindi .... 

202,33.3 

2l5,rJ2.*» 

OOf) 0^7 

4-13.912 


Dhclpur • .< 

Others 

17,.3.3.3 

14.109 

497 

—1.3,912 


1 

Total 

270,890 

229,734 

229,734 

•• 


r 

Hhili 

105,000 

188,811 

93,030 

—91,881 


Duncarptir . .-c 

Others 

400 

4,38 

9.3,342 

-1-91,884 


1 

Total 

105,400 

180d;72 

189,272 




Rajasthani (Mamari) 

■ .317.281 

4.3.7,2.37 

481,010 

4-30,753 



D«. (CV*n(frtl*rrt'«t<’rn Itftjnuthrtni) 

l,r.S0,.339 

1,313,908 

1,519,711 

-P235,7-13 



Ihu (*\or</j»IJrtfitcn) 

17.0.31 

14,021 

075 

—1.3,010 


Jaipur . . 

Western.Hindi .... 

074,781 

5.38,8.32 

300,223 

—2.38,029 



Others ..... 



3.883 

4-3,883 


1 

Total 

?2,823,000 

}2.3M,802 

2,338,802 

•• 


r 

UftiftBUmnl (Msns'jifi) 

100,1.30 

58.5.30 

54,901 

—3,59.3 


.Tnisalmcr . .-t 

Otlieni ..... 

10.5.31 

0,09,7 

12,fi,SS 



1 

Total 

115.701 

07,052 

07,052 

.. 


r 

Rajaallinnl (CentrabHastern 

2.3,700 

10,3.30 

279 

—10,071 



Rajasthani). 






Jhnlawnr • .< 

Do. (Malvi) .... 

80,5.30 

55,098 

52,092 



1 

Olheni 

38,83.3 

21,731 

43,211 

4-18,477 


1 

Total 

151,097 

00,182 

00,182 

•• 


( 

Western.Hindi .... 

110,000 

]I0,.77.7 

1,30,030 

-1-10,057 


Knrnull . 

Others ..... 

10,587 

14,357 

3,700 

—10,057 


1 

Total 

160,587 

133,730 

133,730 




Notk. — T ho fiKUtn4 In oolumn 4 have been nrrivetl nl by Rulo of Three. 

1 Bi/Iercnco of 1,800 Ix'lwwn tlio nmii of tlio figitreo ngninnl tlio rftriouH liiiileols nml tlioso ngninnl ' Tolel’ is duo to tho proper, 
tionni nxeenn over tlio reinffvt) figiirc4 ogninit tlio <fia!ool(i in column 3. 

JTlie rum of tlie figure') ngtiinnt tlio vnriouD dialeoti exceed the figures nhown ngniuBt ‘ Total’ by 2,289. 
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STJBSIDIAKS table V!-cmli«nei. 


+1,1. VpTnaciilaTS oi these Provinces 

at the Census o£ 19^1. ^ ^ _ — -r 


NiTMBEB of STEAK'EBS 
accobdino to 


Vernacular Language or EWeet. I j,; g„-,stic 
Slate or District. Survey 

estimate. 


Estimate 
made on 
tlic Census 
figures 
of 1921. 


Kishangarli . 


Kotah . 


Larva (Estate) 


1 Manvar 


Mervar . 


Partabgarli 


SiroW . 


Tonk 



Actual 

figures 

j according 

to Imperial 
' Table X 
1921. 


Actual 

Variations 

between 

columns 

4 and 5. 


Others . • ' ‘ . 

Total . • • ■ 


I Bajastliani 

I Do. (Mal^) 
Others 
Total 



(Central-Eastern 

Bajastbam). 


(Central-Eastern 

Bajasthani). 


30.000 

93.000 
2,616 

125,516 


18,679 , 
67,596 
1,559 I 
77,734 


663,395 485,095 


80,978 

184,398 


1,515 

76,712 

607 

77,734 


474,420 



Others 
1 Total 


1 Bajasthani (Marwari) 

Bhili 
Others 
I Total 

I Bajasthani (Narwari) 

1 Bhili 
I Others 
[ Total 

Bajasthani (Marwari) 

BhiU 
Others 
Total 

Bajasthani (Marwari) 

BhiU 
Others 
Total 

Bajasthani (Marwari) _ • ■ 

Do. (Central-Eastern Bajastham) 

Do. (Malvi) - ■ • ' 

Others 
Total 


’*3,360 


2,426,690 
75,100' 
27,188 1 
2,528,178 

1,445,000 
381,600 
36,626 
1,863,126 


6,000 

79,000 

3,975 

87,975 


169,300 

15,600 

6,936 

190,836 

68,000 

115,000 

24,000 

183.069 

380.069 


__ 17,064 

+ 18,116 
1,052 


_ 10,675 


Bemabks. 


70,984 

73,981 

630,060 

115.740 + 

39,900 — 

630,060 

2,262 

2,231 — 

■‘2,262 

31 + 

2,262 

1,767,640 

64,706 

19,296 

1,841,642 

1,797,803 H 
4,278 - 

39,661 - 

1,841,642 

1,070,347 

282,686 

27,130 

1,380,063 

1,220,6.53 

139,795 

13,715 

1,380,063 

3,814 
00,264 
3,032 
67, UO 

318 

25,810 

40,982 

67,110 

168,096 

16,489 

3,054 

186,639 

164,022 

14,166 

8,401 

186,639 

43,935 

87,111 

18,18C 

138,67' 

287,89! 

46,401 
102,998 
108,482 
30,017 
5 287,898 


34,081 

31 

31 


60,428 

20,265 


_ 34,454 

+ 37,950 


_ 4,074 I 

_ 1,333 

+ 6,407 


-f 2,466 
-f 15,887 
+ 90,302 

_ 108,656 
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CHAPTER X. 


Iiifiriiiities. 


The statistics of Infirmities arc craboclicd in the Imperial Tables XII and ^iioussion. 

XII-A. The former table classifies the allliclccl by sex and age and the latter by 
sex and caste. 

Proportional statements will be found at the end of this Chapter, shoiving • 

I.— Distribution of the infirm per 100,000 of the population at each’ of 
the last four Censuses. 

II.— Di.stribution of the intirra by ago per 10,000 of each sex for the last 
four Censuses. 

III. — Distribution of the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each af»e- 

period and the numlicr of females afflicted per 1,000 males. ° 

IV. — Distribution of the number afflicted per 100,000 persons in certain 

.^elected castes and the number of females per 1,000 males. 

2. T here was no material deviation made this time from the instructions issued iwiractionj lor reeord- 
ai the Census of 1 nil in rcsjieot of the cntric.s of infirmities in tlic Schedules. The 
wording of the instructions aided tijion at the preceding Census led the Enumera- 
tors, who are generally of very jioor educational qualifications, to understand 
that only those per.sons wore to be recorded as infirm, who had any of the 
infirmities from birth, although the words ‘ from birth ' in the instructions 
were meant to bo ajijilicd to (he case of deaf-mutes only. The words ‘from 
birtlr had therefore to ho. oxpnngcd. True dcaf-mutism is a congenital defect 
and it_ should therefore hardly be expected that this change would affect the 
statistics at all. 

rt. If .‘■•hoiild be unhesitatingly admitted at the out-set, that the .statistics 
of infirmities ran not bo ab^nhltely accurate and reliable, chiefly because the 
Census staff consisted of an improvised agency without medical knowledge. Pos- 
sibly, in the returns of itisiuiify, persons not really insane but merely weak-minded 
may liuve been entered, as well as those who were idiots or who suffered from 
violent forms of mental derane;emcnt. Similarly, atnong.st the Idind may have 
been inelmif’d (!io«e wlio wore not totally .“^o, but also tho.se whose .sight had become 
impaired by old age. .-Vpart from error.s made by ICnumerators, there is no doubt 
that the returns were ineonqiletc in other resp(.H'.ts also. In eases of insanity or 
leprosy, the temptation to conceal the ailment in (he earlier ages was considerable. 

It is often believed that, in both eases (ho diseases, at least in their primary stage.?, 
are amenable to treatinetit. and (here are parents who do not like (o acknowledge 
the infirmity of (heir childcrn unless (he elisease assumc.s a serious form. Besides, 
this psirt of ( he census work is regarded, especially by those belonging to the higher 
strata of society, as an unfair inquisition. The people arc naturally disinclined to 
give the Enumerators an ojjportvmif.y of having an insight into the defects of their 
family, and their reluctance is all the more intense, in the case of their women 
and yet morn })arf icularly in that of tlicir daughters of marringcablo ago. The 
stati.stics of inlirmitics arc therefore, next to the returns of Ago, the least satisfac- 
tory of those obtained 1)}' the C'on.sus. 

. rT«1 .il 1 ^ ^ 
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10 
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82 
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20 

20 
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2S 

10 

23 

32 
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77 

.111 
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123 
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< 
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(130 
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1,708 

17 

11 

25 

27 

4 

c 

fi 

11 

.3 

o 

S 

B 

ToTar, 

2.'!, 010 

27,401 

10,027 

‘13,081 

1,C.32 

i,nr>8 

700 
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* Not ftTiiiiail'! 


four consecu- 
tive Censuses, 
is noted on the 
margin. The 
rise and fall 
in the number 
of afflicted 
persons at the 
alternate Cen- 
suses clearly 
indicate that 
variations fol- 
low with the 
population, 
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Rajputana . — Of the Provincial total variation (1911-21) of 3,581, Jaipur 
State alone claims for more than one-third. The afflicted persons in that State 
this time were 3,933 against 5,698 in the year 1911, giving a decrease of 1,765. 
This decrease, when distributed over all the infirmities, presents the following 
figures : — 


Infirmity. 

1021. 

1011. 

Variation 

actual 

Voriation 
por cent. 

Insane 

272 

396 

—124 

—32 

Deaf-mute 

485 

681 

—196 

—29 

Blind 

3,140 

4,561 

—1,421 

—31 

Leper 

36 

60 

—24 

-40 

Total 

3,933 

5,698 

—1,765 

—31 


It would have been advantageous if the local aiithorities, who were ad- 
dressed to show causes for the abnormal variations, eould liave fully explained them. 
They ascribe the decrease to general causes. Jaipur, no doubt, is well served with 
dispensaries and has in its employ good medical officers. Tlie decrease, in the 
number of the blind there, is mainly due to the relief given by cataract opera- 
tions. 

Ajmer-Menvara . — There is a heavy inerease tmder Deaf-hlutism and a slight 
increase under Leprosy since 1911. A very large proportion of the persons, 
suffering from these infirmities, depend for maintenance upon charity and there- 
fore assemble in large numbers at sacred places, where benevolence is freely shown. 
Ajmer contains the Dargah of Kliwaja Sahib, which is an object of pilgrimage 
for Musahnans and attracts people from all parts of the Country, all the year round, 
but particularly at the Pair called the Urs Mela, which happened to fall this time 
on the day just preceding the date on which the final census was taken. This 
accounts largely for the increase in the number of deaf-mutes and lepers. 


Comparisoa twitb figores 
o! other Provinces. 


6. This subject is, however, robbed of half of its interest if its discussion 

is confined to the 
sphere of the Pro- 
vince alone without 
a comparison being 
drawn vuth the 
figures of other coim- 
tries or at least 
with those of the 
adjoining Provinces. 
This latter com- 
parison is there- 
fore made on the 
margin. 

Rajputana . — 
Pajputana stands 
last but one in res- 
pect of ‘ Total afflict- 


Province and Stato. 

Total 

offlicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

Mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

United ProvincOB 

147,221 

7,176 

22,078 

105,072 

12,290 


312 

m 

200 

2,316 

271 

Punjab . 

06,90G 

7,087 

22,768 

05,051 

2,737 


m 

. 34 

110 

314 

13 

Bombay . 

86,264 

11,179 

14,002 

49,700 

9,707 


411 

67 

76 

257 

51 

Ajmer-Merwora 

1,652 

93 

138 

1,308 

13 


313 

19 

28 

264 

3 

Gwalior State . 

' 8,423 

460 

1,416 

0,134 

418 


264 

14 

44 

193 

' 13 

Bajputona 

23,910 

1,219 

2,677 

19,709 

405 

243 

12 

26 

200 

4 

Central India . 

14,169 

824 

1,749 

10,037 

949 


238 

14 

29 

177 

16 


arranged in tho order o£ 
roproBent tlio proportion 


Xofe 1 . — ^The names o£ Provinces and States are 
proportion of their afflicted to tho total population, 

- Note. 2 . — ^ITigures in italics below tho actual figures 
of the actual numbers to 100,000 of total population. 

ed.’ The only infirmity in which it has two units below it, is ‘ Blindness,’ but 
in all the rest it stands last. Even in Blindness there is a slight improvement 
this time, as, at the last Census, the proportion per 100,000 of population was 
212 whereas it has this time come down to 200. 


AjmeT-MeTwai a, Ajmer-Merwara unfortunately stands high in comparison 
among the total afflicted and more particularly in respect of the congregation of 
the Blind. The cause for this has been explained elsewhere in this Chapter in 
detail, ^ 
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6. Eiglity-two per cent, or more tlian fonr-fiftlis of tlie total number of tbe 
afflicted in Rajpntana are Blind, 5 per cent. Insane, 11 percent. Deaf-Mute, and Divisions oi Eaiputana. 
tbe rest Leper. Tbe figures discussed below have been taken from tbe Subsidiary 
Table I. In respect of Insanity, tbe Western Division shows tbe highest number of 
males — 17 per 100,000, tbe Southern Avitb 16 comes next and tbe Eastern occupies 
tbe last place on tbe list, having only 15. Tbe proportion of females, afflicted 
by this infirmity, is much lower in each Division, the Eastern and tbe Western 
Divisions have an equal proportion (8), while the Southern — though less in 
area and population — ^bas the bigbest (11). 


Tbe following table gives tbe proportion of infirmities, other than Insanity, 


Infirmity. 

1 

1 Eastekn Division. 

SooTHERN Division. 

j Western Division. 

Moles. 

rcmales. j 

Hales. 

Females. 

Halos. 

1 

i'emales. 

Deaf-Mutes 

. 1 

27 * 

17 1 

22 

16 

48 

29 

Blind 

^ 1 

170 

220 

98 

134 

239 

330 

Lepers 

• 

5 

2 ; 

i 

1 

5 

2 

8 

4 

1 


per 100,000 of tbe population by Sex and Natural Division. It is noticed that tbe 
proportion of females is lower under Deaf-Mutism and Leprosy and higher under 
Blindness. Tbe causes have already been explained under bead ‘ accuracy ’ in 
para. 3 siqira. There may be other causes, organic or otherwise, which make 
females more immune to Deaf-Mutism and Leprosy. 


Insanity. 

7. The marginal diagram shows, by age-periods, tbe number of insane persons ^D^iritniieii 

of both sexes per 
1 00,000 _ of tbe 
population for 
each of tbe 
Provinces. Tak- 
ing Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Mer- 
wara together, it . 
is evident that 
Insanity is more 
prevalent among 
men than women, 
tbe ratio being 
about 2 : 1. Tbe 
number of tbe 
Insane is very 
small in early 
ages, because 
Insanity is tbe 
infijmity of tbe 
mature. It is 
naturally not so 
common among 
children with 
un developed 
minds. In seve- 
ral cases, tbe 
question whether 

2d2 
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PrOTincial 

Variatios# 


a person of doubtful intelligence is or is not of sound mind, remains undetermined 
till after 10 years of age. It usually develops in males between the ages of 20 to 
45, wbicb is the period when mental ec[uilibrium is most liable to be affected by pas- 
sions, domestic troubles and worries, siclmess, or struggle for existence. In 
females, tMs development is more prominent in tbe declining age. The decrease 
in tbe number of Insane males begins after tbe age of 45. 

S. Tbe marginal figures exhibit tbe actual number of persons of unsound 

mind, registered since 1891. 
Tbe total number of Insane 
persons, in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara taken to- 
gether, falls short of that 
registered in 1891 by about 58 
per cent. ; but, severally, Raj- 
putana shows a drop of about 
61 ; and Ajrner-Merwara, 
an excess of 7, Tbe sbgbt 
increase in tbe Ajmer-Mer- 
wara figures, in almost every 
Note . — ^The figures in italics represent the proportion per 100,000 decade, may be ascribed to 
o£ the ses population. increasing religious belief, 

that relief is afiorded to such iufirms by their bemg brought to tbe Dargab situated 
in tbe City of Ajmer to make offerings and to touch tbe tomb of tbe Saint. 



Distribnfion by Slates 9. The map below sbows the internal distribution of tbe total Insane 
and Districts. (botb male and female) in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. Detailed figures by sex 

and for previous decades may be seen in tbe Subsidiary Table I. The highest 



proportion is indicated by tbe Abu District, viz., 55 per 100,000 of tbe population. 
No umt is free from insane persons. The lowest proportion {i.e., below 10) is, 
however, indicated by Bbaratpur and Mewar, 
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Deaf- 31 iff ism- 

10. The diagram oti the margin presents, in a verj^ vivid shape, the rise and fall aSli 

in the figures of 
Deaf-Mutes at 
every quinquen- 
nial age-period, 
among the sexes 
in the decade 
under review and 
in the one pre- 
ceding it. As 
one might natu- 
rally expect, the 
highest point on 
the curve must 
be that which in- 
dicates the period 
0-10,' but the one 
preceding it could 
not indicate a low 
figure. Normally, 
an infant begins 
to speak between 
the ages of 1 and 
2, but instances 
are not wanting in 
which the power 
of speech is de- 
layed till live yeans and after. If, therefore, the tendency of lire parents liad not 
been to .•■•crocn the infirmity in their children till it became an open secret, 

the cxpcctation.s of tlic statistician could have been ronlized. The statistics, 
as they are. indicate a rise all round in the age-period .5-10, which oon- 
tinuos till lO-l.'i, c.xccpt among females of 1021 in Ajmer-Mcrwara, In the 
.sub.scqucnt periods, the rise or fall is nut uniform in the decade or among 
the .Hoxc.s. In the declining ngc,«. the rise is ver}' marked and reaches to ns high 
a point n.s lOf among males of 1021 in Ilajputana in the 70 and over age-period, 
and yet higlicrto 2.57 among females of 1021 in Ajmer-Mcrwara in the nge-period 
ti.5-70. The cliief fc.aturcs at variance in the two Provinces are that, in Raj- 
putana, the Inst ngc-])criod has clniinod the highest number in all the instances, 
wliile in Ajmer-Mcrwara the highest peak, if we n.ssuino the diagram to bo a scries 
of broken liiil.s, is at tlte 0.5-70 period of 1921. There were again no females 
beyond the ngc-pcriod .5.5-00 in 1011, and the proportion of males too at the 
last .stage was not very high. The inc]u.«ion of ])cr.sons who liavc lost tlie power 
of .speech or the .‘•'cnse of licaring in t heir old age I'uiscs the proportion after the 
age of 50 for both the sexes. 'I'lio figures of actual proportions for the 1921 
census will be found in the Subsidiary Tabic III. 

Dcaf-Mutism i.s more prevalent among males tlinn among females; the pro- 
portion of fcmalc.s to 1,000 males of .All Ages suffering from this infirmity being 571 
in Kajputana and ()21 in Ajmer-AIerwara, 

Tile number of per.sons, registered ns afilicted from this infirmity, is much 
below that returned m 1911 in both the Provinces combined. It would therefore 
not be unreasonable to presume that the inchusion of persons wlio contracted the 
infirmity after birth is very limited. The jiroportion of males to one hundred 
thousand of the Dcaf-Jlules of the same sox in Rnjputana and Ajincr-SIerwara 
combined i.s only 32, wliilc of that of fcmnlc.s to their own sex — 20, wliich is niuch 
lower than that arrived at in England and AVnles in 1911, viz., 47 and 37 respectively. 

11. 'J'ho map overleaf exhibits this distribution. There is no State which 
gives a proportion of Deaf-Mutes lower ilian 12 to 100,000 of its population which 
number occurs in Tonic. 'J'Jic lowc.st group is that of 10-20 whicJi includes (1) 
Banswara, (2) Bharatpur, (3) Dholpur, (4) .IJialawar, (6) Karauli, (G) Kishnngarh, 

(7) Mewar, and (8) Tonk. Jaisalmor and Sirohi have the highest proportion of 
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these infirms, being 49 each, but the category of the 40-50 in which they fall, also 
includes Bikaner. 



MniM Statistics of Deaf-Mutes have been specially worked out for the City of 

Ajmer, to find out their religion and the means of then- livelihood. The total 
number of Deaf-Mutes is 20, of whom 11 are males and 9 females, and are 
distributed by religion as follows : — 


lieh'gion, 

\ 

Male. 

j Fcmak. 

Hindu 



' 

3 

2 


Musalman 




7 

7 


Christian . 

• 

• 

1 

1 


- 


It seems that Deaf-Mutes were found in by far the more larger proportion 

among the Musalman in this Census. 
Those belonging to the City itself were 6 
males and 4 females, and those to Eajput- 
ana — only 2 males. All the rest were 
outsiders — the United Provinces contri- 
buting the most (4). The marginal 
table presents the occupations followed 
by them. One-half of the twenty Deaf- 
Blutes (8 males and 2 females) were 
Actual Workers. 


Occupation. 

Persons. 

Males. 

pcmalcs. 

Total 

10 

S 

2 

37. Hyeing, BioaoJiing, 

1 

1 

... 

and Printing, oto. 




137. Tobacco, Opium, 

1 

1 

... 

Ganja, oto. BoUors. 




168. Temple eervioo . 

1 

1 

... 

181. Coolm, Water- 

4 

4 

... 

carriers. Door-keep- 
eiB, Watokmen, otc. 




189. Beggars, Vag- 
rants, Witokes, etc. 

3 

1 

o 


Blindness- 

Disinbuuon by Pro- 13, General . — ^In Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined, 177 males and 
233 females per 100,000 have been returned as Blind. 200 persons per 100,000 
of the Provincial population are Blind in Rajputana and 264 in Ajiner-klerwara. 
Unlike other infirmities, in Blindness, females exceed males in Rajputana, the 
proportion of the former to 1,000 of the latter being 1,194. In Ajmer-Merwara, 
only 955 females are Blind against one thousand males. 
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By Sex and Age-Periods. — It will be seen from tbe diagram on tbe margin^ 

wMcb gives tbe 
proportion of 
tbe Blind per 
100,000 persons 
of each quin- 
quennial age- 
period, that tbis 
infirmity is very 
seldom, if ever, 
congenital, as 
so few as 27 . 
males and 21 
females in Eaj- 
putana and 29 
of eacb sex in 
Ajmer-Merwa r a 
are found in tbe 
0-5 age-g roup. 

Tbe figures of 
those wbo were 
born blind would 
likely have been 
very much lower, 
as it is quite pos- 
sible that a fairly 
large number, 
out of those 
given above, 
might have be- 
come blind in 
tbe first four 
years of their 
life, which is 

particularly the period when small-pox— tbe general cause of blindness— is most 
likely to attack. With very few exceptions, tbe curves rise with tbe advance 
of age— tbe highest point being invariably in the last age-group 70 and over. 

14. As will be seen from the following map, the Provinces have been tocfliDuiribniion. 
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‘divided into six classes. The highest proportion of Blind is in Sirolii— being 441 
to 100,000 of the totalpopnlation, and the lowest in Shahpnra — 28. The class 
containing 250-300 per' 100,000 covers nearly one-fifth of the total area of the 
Provinces. 

following figures favour the proposition, that the prevalence of this 
infirmity varies inversely with the rainfall : — 


Natural Division. 

Blind per 100,000 persons. 

Average rainfall. 

Eastern Division 

. 

. 


- 

- 

• 

1 

194 

26-21 

Southern Division 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

115 

34-47 

Western-Division 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

■ 

• 

281 

9-62 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2C4 

19-39 


The Western Division, having the least rainfall of all, has the' highest proportion 
(281), while the Southern Division, with the highest rainfall, has the lowest propor- 
tion of the Blind .(115). The Eastern occupies the middle position. Ajmer- 
Merwara, of course, differs slightly. 

occnpation and Birth- ' 10. Statistics havB been specially compiled for the City of Ajmer, showng 

place o! the Bhna. occupatious followcd by the Blind, their Civil Condition, as well as the places 

from which they have immigrated. The foUonnng table shows the distribution 
of the Blind into Workers and Dependants by Keligion : — 



niSDtr. 

MUSaMAS. 


Jain'. 



AnvA. 


j CimisiuJt. 

VorlteR, or Dopendants. 

Per* 

S0115. 

Males. 1 

1 ro- 
rnalcs. 

Per* 

(tons. 


Tc- i 
males. ' 

1 rpr- 
Kon?. 

jAMnlet. 

re- 

male-?. 

Per- 1 
sons. 1 

Males. 

rc- 

m-ile?. 

Per- 

^ora. 


1 Pe- 
nnies. 

DependftntJ. 

C3 

22 

1 41 

1 

01 

1 35 

1 

20 1 

2 

.. 

n 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

Actual Workcre . 

34 

23 

11 

! J 

135 

112 

23 j 

3 

3 



-- 


J 

-• 

1 


Of the Actual Workers 173 in number, 110 are Beggars, Religious mendicants and 
l^agrants. Forty-two earn their livelihood by actual manual labour of some 
sort — the rest, viz., 21, subsist on income derived from such occupations as 
do not involve physical exertion. The distribution by Civil Condition is given 
below : — 


1 

Sex. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widenecd. 

Males ........ 

54 

. 52 

32 

Females 

2 

9 

1 

24 


Among females, widows are the most in number, who have to work. Such Blind 
as are residents of the City itself mmiber 40 (32 males and 8 females). Those 
coming from Rajputana are 22 (males 16 and females 6), Kishangarh suppl3’'ing 
as many as 8 persons. Of such again as come from the adjoining provinces 
34 belong to the Punjab and 33 to the United Provinces. The rest come in small 
numbers from other places, 

caiataci. 17 . Cataract is the very common cause of Blindness in old age. In this disease, 

the sight gradually diminishes till the patient becomes blind for all practical 
purposes : the blindness being due to a gradually increasmg opacity of the 
crystalline lens in the eye, which, in normal persons, is as clear as glass. 

It is also occasionally found in infants, persons suffering from Diabetes, and 
is sometimes the result of injury. The public are generally evincing greater 
interest and confidence in the operation for the removal of cataract lenses and in 
other eye operations, and the result is that the proportion of Blind shows a 
general fall everywhere. 
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It was intended to discuss this subject in extenso and enquiries were therefore 

made to ascertain 
the statistics of 
cataract opera- 
tions performed 
in each dispen- 
sary in the Pro- 
vinces, during 
the decade under 
review and the 
one preceding it, 
■and the number 
of those which 
proved successful. 
The information 
was required to 
be supplemented 
by details of age- 
period, ' religion, 
and caste. The 
enquiries, however, 
led to no satis- 
factory results, as 
figures for like 
periods or in like 
categories were not 
forthcoming. The 
' diagram on the 

margin therefore presents by quinquennial age-periods, cataract operations per- 
formed in the Ajmer Sub-division (Ajmer-hlerwara) only dm'ing the decades 
1901-10 and 1911-20. Since no operations were found to have been done in 
the age-periods 0-5 and 5-10, the age-grouping in the diagram begins from 
10-15. The analysis of the operations by religion is given below : — 


CATARACT OPERATIONS BY QUINQUENNIAL 
200 PERIODS IN THE AJMER SUB— DIVI SI ON. 


1901 


TO 

1910. 1 

1911 

DECADE. 

OPERATIONS. - 

success 


TOTAL 


1901-10 

35( 

298 


673 

641 

total 1024 

5^ 


1920. 


references. 

EUROPEANS I 
HINDUS 

musalmans 

OTHERS 

UM EQUAL proportions . 
HINDUS i MUSALMANS 
OTHERS & 




!? 8 i 


Si'S ^ S 


Decade. 

Numder of operations. , 

Successful 

operations. 

Proportion 
per cent, of. 
successful 
operations. 

Christian 

(Euro- 

pean). 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Others. 

Total. 

1001-10 . 


ISO 

141 

24 

351 

298 

85 

! 

... 

53 

dO 

7 


... 

i 

1911-20 . 

8 

483 

102 

20 

073 

641 

1 

i ^ 


1 

72 

2i 

3 

... 

i 

... 


jWc — Tigtircf. id italics iticlicate the projiorliun per cent, of operations by religion to total oporalions. 


It will be seen that the present decade shows a very marked progress both 
in respect of the munber of operations performed and in thqt of the proportion 
of those proving successful. The proportion of operations amongst Hindus 
increased in the second decade when it decreased in all others. It would 
be unsafe to infer ftom this that Hindus are more susceptible to this 
disease.' 

The distribution of the operations by age-periods is, as said above, quite 
apparent from the diagram. The chief feature, which seems to be due more to 
chance than to reason, is that in both the decades and in every religion, there 
is a fall in the curve of the 55-CO group, compared with the one preceding and 
the one succeeding it. There is otherwise generally a rise in each successive 
quinquennial period. 

2 E 
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CHAPTER X. — INEIRMITIES. 


provifloial. 


DjsifibtiUon 
and Djsinct. 


Leprosy. 


Trovinco. 

Persons. 

Males. Pemalea. 

1 

Rajputana 

405 

301 ' 

104 

Ajmor-Monvara 

13 

8 

5 

Total — 1921 . 

418 

309 

109 

Total — 1911 . 

6G1 

622 

130 

Variation 

—243 

—213 

+30 


in Raiputana and 625 in Ajmer-MerwaTa 


— UJU.V a. JL V IJUllJ.Ulll.t5U. 

— 405 in Rajputana and 13 in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara. In 1911, the figures were 650 for the 
former Province and 11 for the latter. 
The number of Lepers has decreased nearly 
by 37 per cent, in the two Provinces com- 
bined. The details by ’sex are given in 
the margin. The decrease is almost en- 
tirely among the males. The proportion 
of females to one thousand males is 346 


By Sex mid Age . — The diagram showing the distribution and comparing the 

curves with those 
of the preceding 
decade is given in 
the margin. The 
general and un- 
questionable con- 
clusion, which 
can be derived 
from it, is that 
this disease is 
never congenital 
as the curves 
only commence 
from the second 
age-group. The 
chief character- 
istic in Ajmer- 
Merwara is that, 
in the 65-70 
group, males of 
1921 attained 
the highest point 
when females 
were at the zero 
point and, con- 
versely in 1911, 
females rose to 

the highest point, leaving their male partners behind. The curves of the Provinces 
are otherwise so undulating that they do not permit of any definite conclusions 
being drawn as to which of the sexes sufiers most and at which of the age-periods. 

19. The map overleaf shows ' the distribution by States and Districts. 
The Provincial figure for Lepers per hundred thousand is 4 this time, against 6 in 
1911, in Rajputana, and 3 against 2 in Ajmer-Merwara. The units which show a 
lower figure than the Provincial average are 12, and those which show equal 
figure— 3. The reSt have a higher proportion. Abu, Shahpui'a, and Kishangarh 
are the units quite free Rom Lepers. The States which show the highest prop ortion 
of 20 and over, are Partabgarh and Jhalawar. In the next lower category of 10-20 

come Kushalgarh and Tonk ; Alw^ar, Mar- 
war and Kotah are in the 5-10 ; and the rest 
in the category — below 5. The States which 
show an}’' increase are given in the margin,. 
This increase is apparently due to cor- 
rect difierentiation between Leucoderma 'or 
‘ White Leprosy on the one hand and the 
Leprosy under discussion on the other. 


State. 

1921. 

1911. 

Alwar . • . . 

30 

33 

Jhalawar 

19 

14 

Itewar .... 

24 

23 

Partabgarli . 

23 

22 

Kushalgarh . 

'4 

... 
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iLiipmg . 


references. 

por 100.000 ol populntion. 

<5' o cn 

— . ♦ ^ BELOW-6 

^ MO tans 

, - 10-20 czzs 

^ *■ * ‘ ** Y 20 if ever 

j ' "v ~i Mtu^! 




Cfj- _ 


^^"CyTcetAT. 


loifirmitidi hij Selected Castes. 

20. The proportions, in tliis relation, for the present decade B'ill be found 
in the Subsidiary Table IV, Y’hichalso gives figures foreacli sex by each infirmity 
and in certain selected castes, ns also tlicir sex proportions. 

Among Tnsnnes, the proportion is the liighest in Aliir males and Bambhi 
females of Aimer-Werwnra — ^their actual number being only 3 and 1 respectively. 

Bajputana lias the highest proportion of Deaf-Slntcs, both in males and females 
of the Sadhu caste (101 and 85 respectively). 

The proportion of the Blind is the highest in the Sadhu caste in the males 
(7.32)ofAjinor-JIer\vara and in the females (013) of Rajputana. ‘Begging 'is the 
most lucrative occupation for the Blind as they can easily excite the sternest 
heart to charity. 

Among Lepers, the Bambhi and the Sunar males of Rajputana and the 
Pathan males of Ajmer-^lerwara have the highest proportion of 12 each, and the 
Koli females of Ajmer-HIcru'ara— 20. 

Blindness alone seems to bo the common infirmity of the females, ns they are 
generally fmmd in small proimrtions in other infirmities. 
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CHAPTEJt S. — INFIRMITIES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE m, 


Nnmlbcr afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and niiniher of females afflicted per 

1,000 males. 



NUMBER AEPMCTED PER 100,000. 


ALL AGES 
0—5 . 
6—10 . 
10—16 . 
15—20 . 
20—25 . 
25—30 . 
30—35 . 
35—40 . 
40—45 . 
45—50 . 
50—55 . 
65—00 . 
00—65 . 
05—70 
70 and over 


ALL AGES 
0—5 . 

6—10 . 
10—16 . 
16—20 . 
20—25 . 
25— 30 . 
30—36 . 
35—40 . 
40-46 . 
46—50 . 
60—55 . 
65—60 . 
60—65 , 
65—70 . 

70 and over 


Insane. 

1 

I Deaf-Mute. 

1 

! 

Males. 

Females. 

' Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 1 

1 4 

i ; 

1 ! 

6- 

1 




1,414 j 1,779 
1,035 


NUJIBER OP FEMALES AFFLICT- 
ED PER 1,000 MALES. 


T Deaf- 

IX8ANE. 


8 9 10 11 



8 1,607 

1,000 




4,000 1,000 


167 1,260 

1,2S6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Infirmities in selected castes. 


CASTt. 

LoOAUTi’. 

NOJIBER AFFLICTED PER 100,000. 

NDJIBER OF FEMALES 
AFFLICTED PER 1,000 
JULES. 

Insake. 

Beaf-Mcte. 

Blind. 

Leteo. 

(B 


Q 

13 

PS 

a 

C4 

w 

w 

Males. 

Fe- 

□ales. 

Stales. 

Fo- 

aialcs. 

stales. 

Fo- 

moles. 

Males. 

Fo. 

males. 

1 

2 



3 

4 

0 

C 

■ 

8 

0 

10 


12 

13 

14 

Abie , 


Eojptilann . 



4 


41 

12 

135 

143 

7 


1,500 


883 




Ajmer-Srenvara 

• 


230 


•a 


-- 

•• 

-• 

-• 


•• 

-- 

•• 

Balni . 


Bajpiitana . 



13 


24 

10 

130 

211 

8 

4 

671 

400 

1,486 




Ajmer-Mcnrara 



•• 

60 

19 

10 

308 

303 

• • 


.. 



•• 

Batnbbi 


Rajputana . 



8 

4 

28 

17 

102 

291 

12 

13 

429 

642 

1,346 f 

1,000 



Ajmcr-Mcnvara 



•• 

100 

101 

• • 

101 

209 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 


•• 

Bhnngi 


Bajputana . 



19 

18 

29 

33 

287 

342 

7 

.. 

876 

1,083 





Aj mcr*AIcrwAra 



•• 

•• 


37 

• • 

374 

•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

Bhil . 


Rajputana . 



M 

10 

15 

15 

58 

109 

10 

2 

684 

930 

1,780 

207 



Ajmcr-Jtcrvvara 



•• 

-- 


30 

201 

180 


•• 

•• 

•• 

857 

•• 

Brabmnn 

« • 

Rajputana . 



20 

10 

41 

20 

271 

344 

0 

1 

322 

682 

1,173 

211 



Ajmcr-Mcmara 



38 

29 

40 

29 

258 

325 

8 

•• 

GOO 

500 

1,000 

•• 

Cbamnr 

• • 

Rajputana . 



9 

0 

20 

10 

155 

233 

4 

3 

938 

760 

1,417 

840 



Ajmcr-Mcnvara 



10 

• - 

05 

49 

102 

300 

•• 


• • 

760 

2,200 

•• 

Baroga 

• • 

Rajputana . 



14 

8 

40 

32 

221 

340 

8 

2 

671 

800 

^^9 

250 

' 


Ajmcr-Mcnvara 



23 

•• 

40 

48 

137 

429 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

3,000 

•• 

Gajat. 


Rajputana . 



0 

0 

19 

11 

lit 

154 

5 

1 

625 

510 

1,163 

231 



Ajtncr-JIcnrara 



12 

7 


14 

152 

271 

•• 

•• 

600 

•• 

1,538 

•• 

Jnt . 


Rajputana . 



0 

G 

20 

13 

114 

178 

3 


678 

425 

1,310 

07 



Ajmer-Jtenvara 



7 

8 

50 

17 

102 

.301 


•• 

1,000 

286 


•• 

Kbati 


Rajputana . 



11 

3 

27 

28 

202 

219 

8 

.. 

250 

950 

1,133 




Ajmrr«McrwnrA 




•- 

•• 

•• 

329 

34 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

91 

•• 

Kofi . 


Rajputana . 



10 

7 

8 

35 

191 

.301 

2 

O 

GOO 

4,000 

1,443 

1,000 



Ajmer-Stemara 



03 

07 

•• 

57 

214 

373 

•• 

29 

1,000 

•• 


•• 

Kumhar 


Rajputana . 



17 

8 

30 

Ort 

178 

225 

3 

3 

402 

one 





Ajmcr-SIcnvara 



28 

15 

55 

30 

ICO 

315 

•• 

•• 

500 

500 

1,750 

•• 

Lobar 


Rajputana . 



29 

3 

31 

31 

210 

253 

5 

C 

91 

023 

i,m 




Ajmcr-Mcnvara 



•• 

•• 

H9 

•• 

127 

330 

-- 

•• 

-- 

>• 

2,333 

• • 

Mali . 


Rajputana . 



10 

0 

29 

22 

142 

187 

8 

2 

705 

088 

1,191 

214 



Ajmcr-Mcnvara 



4t 

• • 

15 

32 

117 

190 

•• 

10 

-- 

2,000 

1,500 

•• 

JIco . 


Rajputana . 



9 

G 

31 

25 

lie 

230 

0 

1 

671 

720 

1,710 

200 

Mina . 


Kajjmt'ina , 



10 

0 

2t 

0 

Ot 

130 

3 

1 

630 

323 

1,227 

250 



Ajmcr*McnMini 



•• 

•• 

-- 

59 

177 


•• 

-- 

-- 

•• 


•• 

Nai . 


Rajjmtana . 



17 

10 

47 

30 

207 

3Cl 

4 

7 

538 

508 


1,067 



Ajmcr-Mcnvara 



31 

•• 

-- 

35 

311 

490 

•• 

•• 

•• 



•• 

I’ntbiin 


Kajpulana . 



2.'. 

13 

39 

20 

100 

237 

0 

2 

4C3 

450 


333 



Ajmcr-Mcnvara 



35 

•• 

23 

«• 

390 

313 

12 

•• 

•• 

•• 



linignr 


Rajputana . 



10 

5 

15 

Id 

170 

214 

.. 


500 

1,000 


, , 



Ajmer-Jtenvara 



20 

32 

20 

11 

280 

209 

•• 

•• 

1,500 




Bajpul 


Rajputana . 



10 

0 

33 

13 

144 

177 

7 

2 

343 

310 

054 
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Ajmcr-JIcnvara 



24 

•• 

•• 

18 

243 

180 

•• 

•• 

•• 


500 


Kobari 


Rajputana . 



10 

2 

31 

32 

190 

415 

3 

2 

100 

818 

1,952 

600 



Ajmcr-JIcnvara 



•• 

•• 

100 

■■ 

300 

681 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,GG7 

•• 

SWhu 


Rajputana , 



83 

.. 

101 

85 

701 

013 

10 



650 

581 

, . 



Ajmcr-JIcnvara 



•• 


77 

47 

732 

609 

•• 

•• 

•• 


032 

•• 

Sboikh 


Rajputana . 



27 

18 

03 

30 

227 

219 

3 


571 


831 

, , 



Ajmcr-JIcnvara 



51 

20 

42 

20 

381 

253 

4 

13 

250 


422 

2,000 

Buiiar 

4 • 

Rajputana . 



39 

19 

30 

39 

232 

209 

12 

0 

462 


1,078 

600 



Ajmcr-JIonvaro 

• 



CO 

•• 

09 

289 

139 

•• 

• 

• 

• • 

400 



























CHAPTER XI 


Caste, Tribe, Mace or Nationality. 


introiuctoiy. 1 . The treatment of Castes has this time been confined to those castes only, 

which contributed 2 per mille or more to the population of the two Provinces 
combined, and the list has thus been cut down to a great extent. Certain castes, 
viz., Merat-Gorat, Merat-Kathat, Lakhera, Manihar, Mochi, Rangrez, Sansi, 
Moghia, and Rawat, being of particular local interest, have been added to the list, 
though their number was below the fixed standard. The figures for the remain- 
ing castes have been shown under head ‘ Others ’. Only 86 castes have thus 
been dealt with in detail in the Imperial Table XIII. 


Instructions 
the colnmn 


caste^ Instructions to Enumerators for filling up column 8 (Castes) ^vere the same 

as at the last census ; onl 3 % under orders from the Government of India, all con- 
cerned were directed not to press the Sikhs to name their castes, if they objected 
to do so. 


Accniacy oI the return 
of Caste. 


3. Instructions were very comprehensive and easily intelligible. Enumerators 
were local persons and generally acquainted with those whom they had to enu- 
merate, and misrepresentations were therefore very few. "With a view to allow 
no room for the tabulation of doubtful names of castes, a list of castes recorded 
in 1911 with their sub-castes and synonyms, etc., was issued to the State Census 
Superintendents, and they were required to prepare, similar lists of the castes 
actually returned in the Census of 1921. These lists were carefully scrutinized 
in the Provincial Census Superintendent’s Ofi&ce and orders passed for the amal- 
gamation of such castes as had been wongly registered as separate castes. On 
the basis of these lists, Table XIII was compiled by the State Census Superin- 
tendents. It is therefore hoped that the Imperial Table XIII presents a fairly 
accurate classification of castes — a few instances of course excepted. 


Data for Discussion. 4. The chicf table ou which discussiou in this Chapter is based, is Table XIII ; 

part (i) whereof gives the Provincial Summary, and part (ii) figmes by Religion 
for each Province, State or District. An index of castes, showing how some of 
them have been amalgamated in the Table, has been prepared and printed as 
Appendix L to the Administrative Volume of the Report. Subsidiary Table I, 
appended to this Chapter, classifies castes according to their Occupations with which 
they are traditionally connected, and Subsidiary Table II compares the figures 
of the principal Groups with the corresponding figures of the previous censuses. 

5. At each Census, opportunity is taken by persons belonging to castes o^ 
lower status to rank themselves in one of the higher and, with this object in view, 
applications are made to the Superintendents of Census Operations of the Pro- 
vinces where they are mostly to be found. The more impoiljant of the instances 
which came up this time are quoted below : — 

(«) Kalals claimed to be classed as SJioiiiidika KsJiaUriya, (b) Mails as Saini 
Rajput, (c) Sddhus of Beawar (in Ajmer-Merwara District) of the Ramanuj 
Sampradtly as Shri Taislmav Rankawat Brahman, {d) Khatis (carpenters) as 
Jangida Maithil Brahman, (c) Lakheras (bangle-makers) as Rajput, (/) Swiars 
(gold-smiths) as Mairh Kshaitiiya, {g) Kachhis as Kachwaha Rajput, and {h) 
Rcnvats of Merwara as Chauhan Rajput. 

Since Census records enter existing conditions, and as it is beyond the province 
of census to decide definitely which caste a community should be relegated to, 
these petitions had all to be filed. The presentation of such petitions leads 
to one conclusion and only one that people still persist in sticking to the caste 
system. 


Attempt to change 
C-isto Names. 
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6. The relative strengtli of tlie castes, containing 50,000 individuals or more 
in the Provinces together, is given in the diagram below ; — 
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Note. — [1) Tho indicntiona in the diagram correspond with tho figures in the Imperial Table XIII, ond 
not with those in Suhsidiarj’ Table II, as figures lor certain Parganas have been excluded from tho latter for 
comparison with previous Censuses. 

(2) OOOOs have been omitted from tho top figures in tho diagram. 

The first five castes have retained their respective position which they held 
in 1911 ; changes have, however, taken place in the position of other castes. Varia- 
tions per cent, are exceedingly high in the figures of the following castes, being 20 
per cent, or more ; — 

Decrease — j hicrease — 

Rajpuiana. Cliakar and Slicikli. Rajputana. Bhil and Proliit. 

Ajmer-Mcnvara. Cbakax. Aj7ner-Mcrtoara. Pathan and Sheikh. 

The increase in the Musalman castes of Pathan and Sheikh in Ajmer-Merwara 
and the decrease in that of the Sheikh of Rajputana is mainly due to immigration 
to the fair at Ajmer. Decrease is more general among castes belonging to the 
lower strata of society, who seem to have managed to get themselves registered 
in castes, which they thought were higher than theirs. Increase in the Bhil caste 
is mostly due to the fecundity possessed by it. 

7. The most important Groups in the Subsidiary Table I are discussed o“a“aiioM. 
below : — 


Group 1, — Land-holding Class, 

The principal land-holding caste is that of Rajputs, who number 612,687 

in Rajputana, and 13,772 in 
Ajmer-Merwara. As already ex- 
plained, several communities claim 
to be Rajputs. There are some 
castes whose septs are identical 
with those of the Rajput, and 
which may have Rajput blood in 
them, but they have now degene- 
rated into lower castes. Darogas 
or Chakars (cross breed) wish to 
pass off as Rajputs now. Pure Rajputs are found every where in these Provinces, 
but the majority of them inhabit Marwar, Mewar, Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, 
Alwar, Dholpur, Kotah, Sirohi, Ajmer-Merwara, Dungarpur and Tonk. About 
one-eighteenth of Rajputs in Rajputana and one-fourth in Ajmer-Merwara either 

2 E 


Name of Caste. 


R.ajput 

Kaim-hhani. 


Steenoth. 

Per oentaoe or 

VARIATION. 

Baj- 

Ajmor- 

Bnj. 

Ajmor- 

pvitana. 

Morwara. 

1 

putana. 

Morwara, 

1 

012,587 

1 13,772 

—10-9 

—3-7 

30,891 . 

I 521 

+9 0 

—3-9 
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did not return tlieir septs or returned sucli as were found doubtful. Tie septs 
returned and tbeir respective numerical strength are given on the margin. The 

first four of these arfe most numerous both 
in Eajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. The 
chief homes of Eathors are Marwar, Bika- 
ner, Mewar and Jaipur. Chauhans inhabit 
mostly Marwar, Mewar, Jaipur, Alwar and 
Sirohi. Kachwahas are most numerous in 
Jaipur, Marwar, Alwar and Bikaner ; Seso- 
dias in Mewar and Marwar; Jadons in 
Marwar, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Karauli and 
Jaipur ; and Panwars in Marwar, Dholpur, 
Mewar and Jaisalmer. The largest de- 
crease among Eajputs is found in Bikaner 
— 38 per cent. — which has been explained 
hy the Local Census Superintendent as 
follows : — 

“ Owing to famine, and tlie scarcity of water, rain and fodder many of the Rajputs have 
gone to the neighbouring Districts with their cattle and were absent from the State 
on the 18th March 1921.” 

The only other caste in this group is the Kaim-khani, which has its origin 
in the Hindu religion. The members of this caste embraced Islam in the time of 
theMusalman Kings, and are found in large numbers in Bikaner, Jaipur and 
Marwar. 


Sept. 

Rajpiitana. 

Ajmor- 

Merwara. 

Rather . 

154,363 

4,364 

Chanhan 

91,700 

1,020 

Kachwaha 

83,216 

1,952 

Sisodia or Gahlot 

71,388 

1,206 

Jadon, Jadu or Yadu 

00,201 

579 

Panwar or Pannar . 

33,792 

292 

Solankhi 

20,009 

255 

Tanwar . 

18,012 

192 

Parihar or Padihar . 

14,350 

4,143 

140 

Jhala 

4 

Gaur 

3,915 

432 

Bais 

183 

... 


Name of caste. 


' Jat 

Mali . 

Moo or Men ati 
Dhakar 
Kachhi . 
Lodha . 
Bislinoi 
Patel 
Kunki . 
Sindlii . 
Dangi . 

Sim 
Sondliia 
ICir 

Rawat . 


Grroup II. — Cultivators [incltiding growers of special products). 

In this group, the most important caste is that of Jats. Jats are 
the principal cultivators in Jaipur, Marwar, Bikaner, Bharatpur, Mewar, 

Alwar and Ajmer-Merwara. 

Malis, second in numerical 

strength, are mostly found in 
Jaipur, Marwar, Kotah, Alwar, 
Mewar, Bharatpur, Bundi and 
Ajmer-Merwara. They claim 
their origin from Eajputs and 
assert, that gardening was their 
main occupation, that the root 
of the word Mali is ‘ mal ’ mean- 
ing ‘ cultivation,' and that their 
septs correspond with those 
of Eajputs. Like Malis, Kachhis 
also claim their descent from 
Kachwaha Eajputs. Meos or 
Mewatis are the chief culti- 
vators in Alwar and Bharatpur. 

They were originally Eajputs 

but converted to Islam during the Musahnan rule. Dhakars are found 
in large numbers in Kotah and Mewar, and belong both to the Hindu and the 
Musalman religions. Kachhis and Lodhas are castes nearly akin to each other. 
Kachhis are, in large_ numb era, in Dholpur, Karauh, Kotah and Tonk. Lodhas 
are the prmcipal cultivators in Kotah and Dungarpur. iBishnois represent 3 per 
cent, of the total strength of the group. They form a caste of the Sectarian type 
and are tound m large numbers in Marwar, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. The chief 
home of Eawats is Ajmer-Merwara, where one in every ten persons belongs to 
this caste. Of the 18,324 Eawats in Eajputana, Marwar claims 10,.518 and Mewar 
7,658 ; the rest are distributed over other States. 

The only castes which gave variations of 20 per cent, and over, are, in Baj- 
putana, SimEii (+43‘6)_ and Eawat (-r33'l) and, in Ajmer-Merwara, Meo or 
Mewati {-f3S-2), Bishnoi (-f 366-7), Kunbi (—25-0) and Kir (+26-2). None of 
the castes rnentioned above against Ajmer-Merwara is of any importance in respect 
of numerical strength. In Eajputana, the increase among Sindhis is mainly found 
in Marwar, due to imniigration and natural causes, and that among Eawats due 
apparently to a number of Mers having got themselves registered in this caste. 


Stbenotii. 

Variation 

PER CENT. 

Raj- 

Ajmer- 

Raj- 

Ajmor- 

putana. 

Merwara. 

putana. 

Morwara. 

883,710 

25,890 

—4-8 

—15-1 

316,032 

13,170 

— 6-1 

—8-1 

162,560 1 239 

— 7-9 

+38-2 

90,443 

519 

—31 

—17-1 

50,919 

91 

—6-2 

+18-2 

53,329 

1,221 

+13-4 

+7-2 

52,843 

14 

—0-1 

-f3CG-7 

49,082 

7 

—110 

-pl6-7 

48,622 

! 309 

-f-0-7 

—25-0 

47,799 

1 ‘’1 

+43-6 

... 

43,984 

... 

+ 15-4 

... 

42,081 

* ... 

17-5 


30,932 

1 

—2-4 


20,775 

1 1,229 

—4-2 

+'2G-2 

18,324 

1 63,280 

-f33-l 

+ 11-2 
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Naint ot caste. 


Bhil . 

Jlina 

Grn'-sia . . 

Jler 

Merrit-Kn(lirit 
Mer.'ii-Gorat . 



.STHl;^GTJI. 

Variation per 

CENT. 


Koj' 

Ajmer- 

Raj- 

Ajmer- 


jmtnnn. 

Slcmnni. 

putnnn. 

Merwarn. 


a 19,531 

^812 

-f-22.1 

+4.7 


.515,241 

3,939 

— 7*7 

—0-7 


24,910 


-i.434) 



S,.5.54 

l.i,.-,S9 


—.73-1 


1,3.-, 1 

17,731 

— ,39-8 

+0-C 


175 

1,990 

+573-1 

—1-7 


Gi'ouj) IV. — Forest and mill Tribes. 
litis is tlie Group next in importance to Group II and contriliutes nearly 11 

per cent, to tlie total population 
ol Eajputana and 9 per cent, to 
that of Ajmer-SIerwara. The 
castes udiicli play an important 
part in it are the Bhil and the 
hlina in Eajputana and the hler 
and the hleriit-Kathat in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Bhils are found in 
jMewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, 
i\Iarwar, Partahgarh, Kotah 
and Kushalgarh (Chiefship) in 
large numbers. In Eajputana 
the increase shomi them this 
time amounts to more than onc-fifth as much ns their population in 1911 and 
is due to their being by nature very prolific as also to their more accurate enu- 
moration. Jlinas arc mostly found in Jaipur, Slcwar, Kotah, Ahvar, Karauli, 
Bundi, Marwar. Tonk, Bharatpur and Dholpur. Grassias muster strong 
in Sirohi (13,370) and arc also found in Jlcwar and Slarwar. The causes for such 
a large excess in their population this time arc the same as those for Bhils. Mers 
and i^Icrfits-Gornt and Mcrats-Kathat arc numerically unimpoitant in Eajputana. 
In Ajmer-Merwara, the decrease among jMers is due to the cause assigned to in- 
crease in Eawats under Group II. 

Group V. — Graziers a7>d Dnirj/meyi. 

In tliis Group, Gujars arc the most numerous in both tlie Provinces. They 

arc cliicfiy breeders of cattle but 
not good ngriculturi.sts, and 
therefore settle in places where 
there arc large stretches of un- 
ciilturable land emnicntly suited 
for pasturage. Eebaris and 
Gadarins keep camels, sheep and 
goats, in large numbers, and often 
remain away from their homes 
with their flock for grnjiing them. 
The high per rentage of decrease 
in Ajmer-iJerwara in the Gada- 


.Siiri- ol 


Sretmiu. 


Virtiwt nr. 

CJ'tT. 


nhw 


c*#v. 

1 

rotjna 

1 

i Ajr'pr* 

lUJ- 

poJart. 

JIrnrarav 

eJ.lff*) /oun«K 

Cojir 

1 

[ 1 

1 
1 

1 

! 31,017 

1 

i 


— 0 0 

Jftfj ur, Jtewar, 

A\«nr, lUiirat* 

j'tif, Kclab, 

>!jirvar, Ten Jl, 

JRfOhtif, Toni, 

STPl ivaraoU. 

Al‘f 

! jw.au 

! 7 , 1 '7 

—3 4 

•i 21*4 

AWnr and Jalpttr. 1 



! 

— 4 S 

4 

Mftrwnr fciroUl. 

f 

^ 71.373 

23 


-33 5 

M'-wbT, j 


ria caste, seems mainly due to this cause. 

Group yjl. — Fricsts and Devotees. 

Brahmans, who by virtue of their traditional occupation belong to this class 

arc, in point of numerical 
.strcngtfi, exceeded only by Jats 
in Group II . Even Rajputs fall 
below them in this respect. Brah- 
mans have numerous endoga- 
mous divisions, but, as it was not 
intended to deal with them, de- 
tails of these divisions were not 
ascertained. They arc found in all 
the States or Di.stric1s in more or 
less numbers. Even in the Abu 
Di.strict, which i.s simply a hill 
station, their number is 131. In 
point of numerical strength, 
Jaipur comes first followed by 
hicwar, Marwar, Bikaner, Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauli, Kotah, Dholpur, Tonk, 
Bundi, Dungnipur, Sirohi and Ajmer-Mcrwarn. in Eajputana, they are generally 
in the employ of the States, where a certain per centage of them live on cultivation 
and begging and the rest on stipends, etc., from the' Charity l)e])aii, incut. Prohits 
arc Brahmans and so arc the pnkots, but both of them are treated as sejiarate castes 
for Census puiposes. In the lust Census, some of the States included these two 

2 f2 




STP.r. 


Vaiuatios rr.n 





cr>T. 


of r.iilp. 


, 

— — — 




I’.-ij. 

Ajinrr- 

UM- 

Ajmer- 





putnnn, 

■ 

Merwnni. 

lirntmMi 


772, ICO 

23,013 

— lO-S 

—1-7 

i'.-tl.ir . 
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2,707 

+ 10-2 

■J 58-0 

JoRi 


01,749 

2,207 

-84) 

—10 5 

I’roliit . 


01,731 

202 

+07-1 

+13-5 



49, .797 

09 

—1 1-5 

—99-8 

fivratnt . 


32,273 

00 

—3 0 

—81-0 



32,202 

4,700 

+200-1 

+1-5 

Go’nm , 


27,520 

911 

-1-0 

+4-2 
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among Bralimaiis and the rest tabulated them separately, but this time they have 
been classified separately everywhere. This explains the loss in Brahmans and 
gain in Prohits in both the Provinces. Fakirs have been returned both as Hindus 
and Musalmans and are found in each and every State in more or less numbers. 
The largest number of them is found in Alwar. The per centage of increase 
among Fakirs in Ajmer-Merwara is as high as 58 which is due to Urs Fair. Both 
in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, the variations are very excessive in this group 
which can be due to nothing but to change of caste names by the enumerated. 

Gi'oup Xll.— Traders and Pedlars. 

This group is composed of only the Mahajans, otherwise termed as ' Certain 
trading castes " in the Census classification, who are found all over India. It is 
composed of many endogamous groups, over 125 of which have been returned 
here at the present Census. Of these, only six, which have a fair number of repre- 
sentatives, have been entered in the Imperial Table XIII, and are noted on the 

margin. Oswals, who are the 
most numerous of all the sub - 
castes and inhabit Marwar, Me- 
war, Bikaner, and Ajmer- 
Merwara, are mostly Jain by reli- 
gion. The Jain Oswals number, 
in Rajputana — 174,818, and in 
Ajmer-Merwara — 12,260. Agar- 
wals, who are next in importance, 
are usually Hindus, but some of 
them have also returned them- 
selves as Jains, Aiyms or Sikhs. 
They are scattered over the whole of the two Provinces, and reside principally 
in Jaipur, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Bilcaner, Alwar, Ajmer-Merwara, Marwar 
and Kotah. Khandelwals are most numerous in Jaipur and Mewar, and Mahesris 
in Mewar, Marwar, Bilianer, Jaipur and Ajmer-Merwara. Porwals have’ a large 
number of them in Marwar, and Saraogis in Jaipur. Other classes are most numer- 
ously met with in Mewar. 

Ch'oup XXV. — Leather Workers. 

In Rajputana, there is a big drop among Meghwals this time, and a rise among 

Bambhis. This is i^artly due, 
to the vagaries of classification 
and partly to natural growth. 
For instance, as many as 42,150 
Meghwals were registered in Mar- 
war in 1911 but none this time, 
while Balais have increased there 
by 10,985. This shows that 
Meghwals have also returned 
themselves as Balais or Cha- 
mars. The chief homes of Megh- 
wals are Jaisalmer and Bfiraner. Chamars are 73 per cent, of the total strength 
of this group m Rajputana, Bambhis 17, Raigars 8 and Meghwals 2. Bambhis 
are most numerous m Marwar, and Chamars are foimd in large niunbers in Jaipur, 
Bharatpur, Alwar, Kotah, Mewar, Bikaner, Tonk, Dholpur, Karauli and Ajmer- 
Merwara. Raigars mostly inhabit Jaipur, Ajmer-Merwara and Marwar. 



Name of caste. 

Steekgth. 

Variation rrit 

• OKKT. 

Raj- 

putana. 

Ajmor- 

Monvara. 

Raj- 

putana. 

Ajmcr- 

iletwara. 

Oswal . 

180,954 

12,390 

—14 

—13 

Agarwal 

108,150 

8,752 

—10 

+'l 

Mahesri 

09,094 

4,297 

—24 

— 21 

Khandelwal . 

50,022 

2,080 

—21 

-hl2 

Ponval . 

29,028 

3 

—10 

-1-200 

Saraogi . 

28,291 

1,923 

—20 

—40 

others . 

70,205 

2,915 

T 

-1-118 


Group XXriII,~Minor Castes. 



This group includes minor 
castes comprising 457,645 and 
26,294 souls and representing 81 
and 191 in every thousand of 
the population in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 
The distribution of these castes 
by rehgion is given on the 
margin. 
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Groups III, VI, nil— XI, XIII— XXIV, XXVI, ana XXVII. 

The castes covered by these groups being, either unimportant or insignificant 
in proportion to total population, have been left out of discussion. 

8. The table on the margin gives details of the European and AEied Races, 

as also of Anglo-Indians, in the 
two Provinces. Compared with 
1911, European and Allied Races 
have decreased by 29 and 18 per 
cent, respectively in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, while the 
Anglo-Indians have increased by 
21 and 5 per cent. Causes of 

variations in this respect have been explained in para. 14, Chapter IV (Religion) 
of this Report. 

The table on the margin shows the scattered nature of the distribution of the 

two commu- 
nities by 
States and 
Distri cts. 

It will show 
that the main 
concentrati o n 
of both the 
communities is 
in Abu, Jai- 
pur, Sirohi, 

Marwar and 
Ajmer-M e r- 
wara. Of 
the total popu- 
lation of Euro- 
peans and 

Anglo-Indians in the two Provinces combined, Europeans 14 per cent, and 
Anglo-Indians 27 are found in J aipur, 8 and 1 in Abu, 5 and 11 in Sirohi, 3 and 4 in 
Marwar, and G3 and 54 in Ajmer-Merwara. The rest are distributed over the 
remaining States. In Ajmer-Merwara the largest number of them reside in the 
City of Ajmer. 

9. No discussion about the depressed classes has been attempted, as problems Bsptossea classes, 
connected with them have not yet come into prominence socially or politically 

in these Provinces. 

10. Eigures given below jiresent the strength and the actual number of 
speakers of the respective Tribal Languages in the two Provinces combined : — Mai’castS." 


Division. Stale. 

ECKOrEAK AND AWIED IIA0F.S. 

Asoio-Ikeiahs. 

Below 

20. 

£0-50. 

50- 

100. 

100- 

300. 

Over 

300. 

Below 20-50. 
20. 

60- 

100. 

100- 

800. 

over 

300. 

Eastern Dlvbion. Ahvar . , 

G 





5 





' Dluiratpur . 

11 



, , 


8 




.. 

BunOl . 

10 










Dholpur . 

0 





2 





1 Jlialawnr 

D 










KUliangarli . 






G 





Kotal] • 

. 

37 


. . 


10 





Jaipur « 

.. . 




315 



.. 


368 

Tonk « 

5 





4 





Southern Divi- Abu , 

. . 



193 


11 





6lon. DuDffarpur . 




. • 


.. 





Kttshal^rli . 

1 



« « 


• • 





Jlcwar . 


30 


, . 


2 ' 





1 sirohi « « 

,, 



124 







Western Division. Bikaner . 

10 





6 





Stam-ar . 



70 

, . 


♦ . 1 


60 



AJmcr-Mcnvaro . , . . 

•• 



•• 

1,442 

•* 




746 

TOTAt, . 

012 

07 

70 

317 

1,767 

62 j .. 

CO 

161 

1,114 


Kote.— Tlica: figures reprtaent the actual censused population. 


rnoYiKCE. 

1 ErniOPEAN AND 

i Aijjed backs. 

Anoio-Ikeiaks. 

Tcreons. 

Males. 

Tcmales 

i 

Persons. 

Hales. 

Tcmales. 

liajpulaivi and 

2 2S2 

7,550 

702 

1,3S7 

75S 

629 

Aiin/T’Mencara. 

Bajputana 

840 

470 ' 

3G1 

641 

331 

310 

Airacr-SIcns'ara . i 

1,442 

1,101 

341 

746 

427 

319 


Tribal Cnato. 

1 

Strength. 

] 

Language. 

j Number of speakers. 

1021. 

1911. 

1 

1921. ! 

1 

1911. 

Bhil .... 

550,343 

465,410 

Bbm 

400,801 

314,274 

Qrassia .... 

24,010 

17,419 

Grassia ... 

9,479 

7,014 

Banjuta and Labhiina 

27,454 

27,122 

Banjari or Labbani . 

6,079 

4,313 


It appears that such members of these tribes as have either taken service in 
the Military or been converted to other religion, or such as constantly come in 
contact with educated persons, are taking to other languages. The rest still 
persist in sticking to their own Tribal Language. 
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CHAPTER XI. — CASTE, TRIBE, RACH OR NATIONALITY, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Castes classified according to their Traditional occupations. 


Group and Caste. 

Strength. 

Group and Ca&to. 

Strength. 

Pajputana. 

Ajmor- 

Merwara. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmfir- 

Merwara. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

O 

3 

I. — Lakd-holdehs .... 

643,481 

14,203 

XII. — Tb.vders and Pedlars. 

596,350 

32,306 


65-3 

2S-7 



65-3 

Kaim-Khani .... 

30,804 

521 

Certain trading castes (Mnliajan 

I 590,350 

32,366 

Rajput ..... 

612,587 

13,772 







XIII. — C.VBBIERS BY PaCK-AnIMALS . 


318 

II. — CnLTn'ATOBS (including onow- 

1,008,531 

06,042 


2-2 

0-6 

. EBS or SPECIAL PBODUOTS). 



Banjara .... 

21,509 

318 


103-0 

103-0 




Bishnoi .... 

52,843 

14 

XIV. — Barbers .... 

148,627 

0,009 

Dangi 

43,084 

• •• 


15-1 

12-3 

Dhakat .... 

00,443 

510 

Nai 

148,027 

6,069 

Jat . « . • • 

883,716 

25,806 




Kiichhi ..... 

56,010 

01 

XV. — ^IVasiiermen .... 


2,413 

Kir 

20,775 

1,220 


4-1 

1-0 

Kunbi 

48,522 

300 

Dliobi ..... 


2,413 

Lodlia ..... 

53,320 

1,221 


t 


Mali 

310,032 

13,176 

XVI.— "Weavers, Carders and Dyers 



Meo or Mowati 

152,550 

230 


35-6 

61-2 

Patel ..... 

40,082 

7 

Balai . . . . • 

203,091 

20,512 

Rawat . • . 

18,324 

53,280 

Chhipa 


1,787 

Sindhi 

47,700 

61 

Koli 

90,785 

7,230 

Sirvi ..... 

42,081 


Rangrez .... 


780 

Sondhia .... 

30,032 









XVII.— Tailors .... 

41,268 

2,125J 

III. — ^Laboubebs .... 

23,015 

1,375 


4-2 

4-3 


2-3 

2-S 

Darzi 

41,268 

2,125 

Bhanak .... 

23,015 

1,376 







XVIII. — Carpenters 

179,225 

6,271 1 

IV. — POEEST AND HILL TRIBES . 

1,000,765 

45,061 


lS-2 

12-7 


111-6 

01-0 

IChati ..... 



Bhil 

540,531 

6,812 

Sutar ..... 

30,421 

22 

Grassia ..... 

24,010 





Her 

8,554 

14,680 

XIX. — Potters .... 


13,871 

Merat-Gofat .... 

175 

1,000 


30-3 

2S-0 

Merat-Kathat 

1,354 

' 17,731 

Kumhar .... 

299,055 

13,871 

Mina ..... 

515,241 

3,030 







XX. — Black-Smiths 



V. — Graziers and Dairymen . 

842,407 

35,034 


7-5 



S5-6 

72-6 

Lohar ..... 



Ahir 

163,311 

2,137 




Gadaria .... 

71,373 

23 

XXI. — Gold and Silver-Smiths 

63,998 


Gujar ..... 

484,130 

31,012 


6-5 


Rebari .... 

123,653 

1,862 

Sunar ..... 

63,998 

3,169 

VI. — Hunters and Fowlers . 

07,800 

2,886 

XXII. — Oil Pressers . 

70,216 

4,120 


6-0 

5-S 


S-0 

8-3 

Bauri 

24,381 

297 

Teli 

79,216 

4,126 

Naik ..... 

43,518 

2,589 







XXIII Toddy drawers and Dis- 

39,172 

1,298 

VII. — ^Priests and Devotees . 

1,101,453 

34,655 

TILLERS. 




111-0 

70-0 


4-0 

2-6 

Bairagi 

40,507 

69 

Kalal 

39,172 

1,298 

Brahman « • . • 

772,156 

23,643 




Fakir ..... 

64,210 

2,767 

XXIV Butchers. 

80,600 

4,643 

Gosain 

27,520 

941 


S-2 

0-i 

Jogi 

61,740 

2,267 

Kasai ..... 

29,150 

1,000 

Prohit ..... 

61,731 

202 

IChatik 

51,450 

3,643 

Sadhu 

32,202 

4,706 




Swami 

32,273 

60 

XXV. — Leather Workers 

948,080 

33,408 





06-3 

67-5 

VIII. — Genealogists 

28,042 

655 

Bambhi .... 

159,276 

1,995 


2-S 

1-3 

Chamar .... 

090,904 

12,278 

Bhat 

28,042 

655 

Jleghwal .... 

15,059 

1 




Raigar ..... 

76,841 

19,134 

IX.— Bards and Astrologers 

31,436 

314 





3-2 

0-6 

XXVI. — Domestic Servants . 

184,292 

10,095 

Charan ..... 

31,436 

314 


lS-7 

'20‘i 




Bhisti ..... 

23,557 

1,487 

X. — Writers 

21,466 

2,481 

Chahar ..... 

69;902 

* 29 


2-2 

5-1 

Daroga . . , * , 

100,833 

8,570 

Kayastha .... 

21,466 

2,481 







XXVII. — Sweepers 

60,429 

5 800 

XI.— Musicians, Singebs, Dangers, 

54,035 

6,128 


8-2 

11*7 

Mimes and Jugglers. 

6-S 

12-4 

Bhangi ..... 

80,429 

5,800 

Dholi • . • • • 

28,704 

5,381 

XXVIII Others .... 

795,278 

94,691 

Sargara .... 

26,141 

747 


SO-S j 

101-2 


IfoTE. ^The number in italics below the total strength of each group indicates the proportion per mille to the total popula- 

tion of the Province. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Yariatioii in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891, by Provinces. 
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i 

n 
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. 

n 

< 
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A 


5 eO) 

j 
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11 
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1 65,135 
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+ 12 

1 
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n 


iA^AA: 

1 

{ 447.335 

339, 7c0 

605,426 

8 22 5 

1 

+ 31 7 1 

1 1 

! — 13 0 —0 5 




A 


9.812 

, 0.509 

5,325 

7,752 

+ 4 7 

+22 2 

—31 3 —12 1 

pioti. 


• 

n 


23.475 

‘ 24,707 

18,200 1 

1 12,409 

—50 

+ 35 8 

+ 46 7 +89 2 


, 

, 

\x 


r2,«*3 

• 52.870 ' 

49,302 

57 064 

^0 X ' 

+73 j 

—13 6 —74 

Prj! man 

' 

< 

n 

1 

701,050 

1 fiH,W>5 

1,020,010 

1.140,311 

—10 4 

—10 3 1 

1 

—10 5 —53 0 




K 

. I 

23 013 

1 

* 21,012 1 

25,005 ' 

i 28.616 

-111 

, -1 *> 
—4 • I 

—12 4 —17 5 


fer'aln tnllri; «><« 
(MaUisn) 


ClAnn . 

a ri'Min (IM'an) .• 


nSrrl . 
DirrI . 
DlJlnr 
niSnat. 


601,164 ) 
S 2 300 

OO.aOT I 


76 I,«al , M'), 0 a 4 

37,027 1 44,743 

161,715 211.000 


A 

29 

9 222 

C9\3 

10,691 

1 

—99 7 

U 

6:5.4T3 

734 413 

716 019 

760 390 

—80 

\ 

12.279 

13,351 
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{ 
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n 
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Sheikh in 3891 and < 
1901 . 
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Garoda, Prohll, an I 
Sevag in 1901 and 1891 


> Partly included Pa- 
1 ro?a, JTaxuri and 
' Gold In 1911 , 1901 
I and 1891 . 


Partly Inclndetl Sar- 
gara. PalAl and Bola 
In 1901 and 3891 . 


Pexyjblj included 
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In 1891 . 


I Ifol known how re- 
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Tu'op'atn 

and 
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II 

. 
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070 
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—20 2 

+215 

+26 5 




A 

• 
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1,755 

1,009 

839 
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H 20 4 

raklr . 



K 
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41,014 

32,074 

f-ioa 
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II 


70,028 

61,952 
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•191 
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27,005 

27,132 
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—15 7 

—271 
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—16 I 

+01 

—23 0 
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It 
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60,671 

40,207 

—8 1 

+ 0 ’-. 

+22 0 

jtacliiil . 



It 


40.590 

52,376 

50,833 

52,116 

^ 53 

-130 

—25 

K&Iut khOnl 

• 


U 


30,891 

23 , 3*0 

21,264 

10.940 

+9 0 

+ 33 3 
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1 Partly incUidca Sadhu 
! In 1921 

I Posslblj partly In 
I KobArl in 1891 . 
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Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc.., since 1891, by Provinces 
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KolAl . 
Ka*ai . 
Ka> n»lha 
Klftll . 


1 T/>calUy. 
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tana 

A “Ajmer* 
Mmrara 


Man 

Mcpimai • 

Mco or Mewatl 
Mcr 


Mogbla . • • • 

1 

r. 

1 

II 


A 

i<iaik • • • • 

11 

ratcl • • . . 

n 

Valhan .... 

11 


A 

l»robIt • , • . , 

r. 

Ilalpir • . 

u 


A 

ii»]rut .... 

11 

A 

lUwM .... 

A 
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It 

baljcd .... 

n 

A 

SansI • • • • 

II 
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II 
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II 


A 
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n 
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n 
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K 
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A 
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i 

1 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Occiipatidii.. 

J?aH I—Occ\ipation. 

1. Thecli.'^cii.ssion in this Partis based on the statistics contained in the Im- inirodactory. 
perial Tables XVIJ, XVJII. XXI-A and XXI-B. The Imperial Tables are 
supplemented by nine Subsidiary Tables which deal with the more salient 
features and are attached' to this Chapter. 

2. Of the IG columns of the Census Schedule, three, viz., 9, 10 and 11 are idormtuon coUe^ta. 
intended for the entry of Occupitijn or means of livelihood. The first two of 

these show the principal and subsidiary Occupations of actual workers, and the 
last^ — the means of subsidence of perso is dependant on them, i.e,, the principal 
occupations of actual workers by whom the dependants (persons who do not earn 
tlicir own livin") are supported. Tlic instructions given to lilnumerators for filling 
in these columns were elaborate and detailed. Precise definitions of the terms 
orkors.’ ‘ Dejicndnuts ’ and ‘ Subsidiary' occupations ’ were given. It was 
laid down that the pennons to be .riiown ns ‘ Workers ’ were only those who helped 
to augment the family income, c.g., a woman who looked after her house or cooked 
food was not a ‘ Worker ’ but. only a ‘ Dependant,' while a woman who collected 
and sold fire-wood or cow-dung, was to be .shown ns ‘ Worker,’ for she thereby 
added to the family income. Wliere a man who had two or more occupations, the 
one on which he relied mainly for his support and from wliich he icnlised the major 
part of his income was to bo taken ns his Principal occupation ; of the others, 
the most, important was to be entered ns his Subsidiary occupation. Wliere again 
a man was a (tovornmont servant, and followed some other occupation in addition, 

' Government service ’ was regarded to be his Principal occupation even if he was 
deriving more income from the other occupation. Subsidiary occupation, though it 
might provide work for only a portion of the year, was to be recorded. Stress was 
a’fo laid ujion the importance of avoiding vague words like ‘ Labour,’ ‘ Service ’ 
or ‘ Shop-keeping'. The Enumerators had instructions to enter the exact kind of 
labour or service and the nature of goods sold. In case of service, it wasncces- 
.sarv not only to make a distinction between Government, Pailway, Domestie 
and Village lervice, etc,, but also to .riiow the exact occupation followed, c.g., 
in the case of Govcniment service, whether the enumerated was a Collector, 
an Anny Oflicer or a Civil Court Clerk, etc. In case of clerks, the occupa- 
tion of their emjiloyer was to bo .riiown, r.p.. Lawyer’s clerk and so forth. 

Persons living on agriculture had to be distinguished as Landloids, or Pent 
receivers and Actual cultivators or Pont payers. A person cultivating part 
of his land and sub-letting the rest was to be shown both ns a cultivator 
in column 9, and a Landlord in column 10, if he derived the greater part 
of his income from the land under Ins personal cultivation, and vice versa. 

Pensons deriving their income from rent of liouscs were to be distinguished from 
tho.'^e deriving it. from Agricultural land. A di.stinction was also to bo drawn 
between the income derived from Pent of hou.scs or lands in towns and that from 
hou.'^e.s or lands in villages. Persons out of employ were shown ns following their 
previous occupation. If a man both manufactured and sold the article he manu- 
factured, ho was to be shown both ns a maker and a seller. In addition to the 
instructions issued to Enumerators, the mo.st common type of errors likely to be 
committed were collected and circulated among the Census statT. Notwithstanding 
all the pains taken in the training of the Cen.sus .slafT and the c.xplicit injunctions 
to avoid vague terms. .Mieh as ‘ Labourer,’ ‘ Shop-keeper ’, etc., mi.stnkcs crept 
into the Census Sclndules, The reason for these errors is to be sought, more in 
the incorrect replies given by the public, rather than in any mis-intc pretation or 
misconception of instruct ion-', or in any indifTenicc on the part of the Cemsus 
slafT, Some of these errors wore eliminated at the time, when the preliminary 
record was clieckcd ; but most of them seem to have escaped detection and were, 
so far a'i po.s.sibic, corrected at the time of slip-copying in pursuance of tlie instruc- 
tion-i contained in Article 17 of the Imperial Ccn.cus Code, Part II. Another cause 

2 0 
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wliicli contributed to errors, was the fine distinction between a tradifional and an 
actual occupation which caused some confusion. Accurate di.'-tinction between the 
Principal and the Subsidiary occupations was rather too much to be expected from 
Enumerators, who arc generally of limited intelligence and who, because of the 
honorary nature of their duties, do not seem to have bothered themselve.s with 
the te.st of income. Since the apprehension of mistakes was greater at the time of 
tabulation, when thousands of occupations actually returned were to be condensed 
and brought within the limited scope of 191 gi-oups, ever)’^ one of the twenty-two 
Deputy Superintendents was asked to funii.sh a li.st of occupations actually returned 
at the census. These lists were carefully scrutinized on rcceijit, and were returned 
after posting the correct number of group according to the Clas.'^ification Sclieme. 
The figures, under the broad divisions of Classes, Sub-classes and in most cases the 
orders of occupations, may therefore be accepted with some confidence, but those 
under individual Groups should be taken with caution. 

Sebemoot Cliusiflcation. 3. Changes made in the classification of occupations between the Censuses 
held in 1901 and 1911 have been explained at length in para 3, Cliaptcr XI of tlie 
Census Report of 1911, and it is therefore not considered necessary to recapitulate 
them here. The Scheme of Classification adopted this time is inainl}' the same as 
that followed in 1911. The slight changes made in it arc due to raising the num- 
ber of Orders from 55 to 56 — 

(1) by combining old Orders 18 and 19 into one, mc., IS. and naming it 

‘ Other miscellaneous and undefined Industries.’ 

(2) amalgamation of Orders *10 and 41 and giving the combined Order 

number 40 ‘ Trade of other .‘•oris,’ and 

(3) the creation of three new Orders, viz., (?) ‘ 19, Tran.cpoit by air,' (;f) 

‘ 43, Air force,’ and (???') ‘ 56, Other unclassified unproductive Indus- 
tries.’ 

The variation in the number of Groups is, in the main, due to the splitting up 
of certain Groups of 1911, ivith a view to more accurate classification, dhu.c. the 
1911 Group 4 (Eai-m servants and field labouror.s) is now split into Group 4 (3'ann 
servants) and Group 5 (Field labourers) ; and Group 13 of 19]] (Raising of small 
animals) now appears as Group 15 (Birds, bees, etc.) and Group 16 (Silk-worms). 
In a few cases, occupations have been conveyed from one Order to another. For 
example ; Bristles workers. Brush-makers and persons occupied with feather, have 
been removed from Order 6 (Textile industries) to Order 7 (Hides, skins and hard 
materials from the Animal Kingdom) ; Thatchers liave been transferred from 
Order 15 (Building industries) to Order 8 (Wood industries) ; plough and agricul- 
tural implement-makers have been carried from Order 9 (Metal industries) to 
(Wood or metal) according to the material of which the implements arc made ; 
(Makers of glass bangles and beads) have been transferred from Order IS (In- 
dustries of luxury) to Order 10 (Ceramics) ; (Saddlers and harness-makers) have 
been transferred from Order 16 (Construction of means of transport) to Order 7 
(Hides, skins and hard mateilals from the animal kingdom) ; (lilanufacturers of 
ice) have been transferred from Order 17 (Production and transmission of physical 
forces) to Order 11 (Chemical products and analogoms) : (Newspaper managers 
and editors and journalists) have been transferred from Order 18 (Industries of 
luxury) to Order, 50 (Letters and arts and sciences) ; (Trade in thatch) has been 
transferred from Order 36 (Trade in building materials) to Order 28 (Trade in 
wood) ; (Conjurors, acrobats, etc. ) have been transferred from Order 41 (Trade 
of other sorts) to Order 50 (Letters and arts and sciences). 

Qeneral distribution ol 4. The marginal statement gives the actual and proportional figures for the 
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tion. 
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RAJrUTAltA. 

As Mr.lt -M mitvAii A . 

four main classes of 
occupations in the 
two Provinces. In 
both the Provinces, 
a gr-eat majority of 
the people arc depen- 
dant on Agriculture 
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! taining themselves by 
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Agriculture is greater in Rajputana than in Ajmer-hlerwari 
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There are ten Cities in Eajputana, containing 470,533 souls and only one 

in Ajmer-Merwara 
having 113,512. The 
marginal statement 
helps to elucidate 
the contrast, exist- 
ing between the 
distribution oJ per- 
sons of certain occu- 
pations in Cities 
and Provinces, as 
.depicted in the 
diagram. Exploita- 
tion of animals and vegetation is, beyond question, the main occupation in the 
Rural areas. Industry is the chief occupation in the Cities of Rajputana, and 
Transport, in the City of Ajmer (in Ajmer-Merwara) because of the existence of 
the Railway Workshops. 

Rajfutana . — Sis and a half million persons or nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
tion support themselves by Pasture and Agriculture. The important Sub-Orders 
under this Order are (a) ‘ Ordinary cultivation,’ representing 96 per cent., and (d) 

‘ Raising of farm stock’ much over 3 per cent. The next important Sub-class is 
III — ^Industry, under Class B, and nearly one-seventh of the population has been 
registered under it, of which about 27 per cent, depend upon Textiles. Trade 
accounts for nearly one-fifteenth or 7 per cent, of the population, while those coming 
under Transport, about one per cent. Public Eorce and Public Administration 
claim 146,732 and 158,278 persons respectively, each forming a little less than 2 
per cent, of the population. Profession and Liberal Arts account for nearly 4 
per cent, and Domestic service provides for about 2. 

Ajmer-Menvara. — 257,506 persons (or a little over half the total population) 
are engaged in Pasture and Agriculture. Of these, 96 per cent, are supported by 
(o) Ordinary cultivation and about 4 by (d) Raising of farm stock. Nearly 15 
per cent, of the total population follow the various industrial occupations under 
Sub-class III. Of the persons under this Sub-class, 25 per cent, maintain them- 
selves by Textile industries. Trade and Transport each accounts for about 9 
per cent, of the total population, Public force — 2, and Profession and Liberal Arts — 
4 per cent. Domestic service provides for about 3 per cent., while those subsist- 
ing on Unproductive occupations, such as Prostitutes and Beggars, represent 2 
Natural Divisions. — ^The diagram printed below compares the numerical 
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Kote 1. ‘ Industry ’insludos* Exploitation of Miuornls.’ 

2. ‘Commerce’ ropresonts ‘Transport’ and ‘Trade.’ 


Strength of persons who follotv the occupations of Agriculture, Industiy,' Commerce 
and Professions (1) in the Natural Divisions of Rajputana and (2) in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The remaining occupations have been shown >ander Others. Agricul- 



occUrAtioK iiy keuoiok. 
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tuniwmora ])revivlcnt in all tho. Divisions ol .Unjputaim, and specially in ilie 
S()utlicrn, than in Ajmer-Monvara. Indnsln' is represented mostly in the Western 
Division of Dajpntanu and Commerce in Ajmer-Morwnra. 

r>. The tabic on the margin shows the proportion per cent, of the main reli- o:'»raion ir neution. 
' gions found in 

the principal 
occupat ions 
in Ajmcr- 
Mcnvnra. In 
order tliai 
the render 
may nndor- 
stand the 
relevancy of 
the figures, it 

may he m*'nt!oned that nindns constimte 73, Mnsalmnns 21, Jains 4 and 
Dihers 2 jM-r e<'nt. of the t<'tal population. To ' Dthers,’ Christians con* 
tribute 1 pi.f rent, ami the rest, iiii'lnding Animists. another 1 per cent. 

The di*' itK,;ou will tlu refore be t-onfined ehiefiy (o Hindus and Musalmnns. 

The p-’rs eijt.iqe of Hindus mie.feed under Snb-ela*-*. I is far higher than that 
o: Mu. -dmati'., ami thi‘. esuthusm the weakije's «»f their reprcsen't.'ition in other 
oet uti.itioii- . Ab-e.it t>'.» per nun. of Mim.dm'in; ate available for pnr.siiit.s otlicr 
than Agja’ultnte ieg.iiti-u otsly -Wl <i{ Hiitdu*.. .tain., have pr.iclieally the mono- 
p >ly of 'Frade, '{'fie higher pere.-atages of Chri^iiaiis in 'l'r.in>port jind Public 
fore.- ai.- dtie fe^p.Ttively to tledr <'titploym..u{ in large munbers in Uaihvay.s and 
it! the Ilriti-dt regiui'.nt .'•tatiati-'d at Xa ur.ibad. 

0. Tht". tit - :u~ inji intend' d to .-how the extent to wltieh e.mtes have retained 
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ileur Tt.(dit! >!! d. o e ipitioto' tie’ >ubj>.f’; de.iit with in the Imiierial 'Fable XXI 
ntnl in the .'''ubeidiary T.ible VIU attaehed to this Chapter. Jlnjpuls, who arc 
r ddief~ by tr.sdit!o*!, o-em to h-ave pr.iftiiMlIy given hj> ihejr original ocetijiation 
.-.1, 1 to h.\ve d.-s'i't.-d th*>n. dve.-, f.tr obviom-. renon.s, to other pnr.suits. Out of 
ewra* l.met, ;.*• fete a- S afe fimml in Pnblie Koito, 43 support thenmelves by 
If. a.tne from Kent of lan/l, Ttt bv ('ultiv.rtion of all lands and the remaining follow 


other o ■ up-!!:'i;.,s }n tn ill nuinbi'i n 
'•‘!ve- int'i bfji.g t.'uitjVotor !, Kn-Iti 


Sijntlarly, }lui!.ir,ni>‘: have degener.ited (hein- 
I.•tb:•ur^•r,••. etc.; only 23 in a thon.^and retain 


tf.'or Tr.iditi'Ui.il o- .-up.i'.ioti. tiifgir/. who ate (r.idition.dly Hetd-men. retain 
the:? iffn'in d o.-. uprtien in tie' pn>p.>r!ion of only b per milie, 1 > 2 S of them follow 
mt'-'e'i.e.ru .>!s* o,-. ujeitiom nti.l t.3 work e.'. Field labourer ; and Wowbent tens, etc. 


/ojhj'*, ‘.vh') '.vei,* origiii.dlv drudl.-t.. are being tiriven to ;ee|: other ocenpations 


for their iiveli!.'.'.'!. ov.ing to the te^trirtiom. placed upon ilieir t r.ule by llic ICxcisc 
jH.ft'ry of jhe pre’-nt ifav. 'i'fey ji.ive taken ino.tiv to Agneiilt iiral ueenpations 
in whi'di a‘. je.anv ». i in a thou-unl are foutid. V’ib<, Lohnrs:, lilialis 


.rtid i'rl.-.t.n',* nlom* .e.-in to ndiiere i<» their rc..pci-tive tunlitional occnp.itions. 
Tie* f..,; of tie* ca*!.'. h.iVe more or le ■. ileviateil from their original voc.itions 


atsd tlbefi to other O|-.'up.itioti«i, 

/ofhi'.riea; e-vipifsoio. 'F-.m" int-uening inft'rination, as t<t the 

ext'-nl to which v.irious i-.i-tci follow cert dii -elected (e.’i'iipati'm'i, is fnrnislied by 
th‘- ftnp'-n .1 T.ib!" XXI -15. The group- f.el..eted fc,r tins tabh* in (he (wo Pro- 
vim-e, veer** H in numb-r. Of (he e, the |;»re....t fttiinber of workers w.!*'. returned 
under Cftaip 27 -(’otton .-i.-ing and weaving’ (113,431), in which tlu' lir.st live* 
nntnerir.diy'f tf.iiig <.i'te'. KnU, I'-xUti, HnnJihi, ('litJwir and ‘hilnf,>i give pro* 
portiim . of 33, 23, 21 . !< and (i p- r eent , respeetively. In the next Croup 2i> ’ C'ot ton 
'piiming ' whieh fetitrm 'i tM,i’.3il worhet ., Mitiutjnxit. with 20 jtereenl., lop the list, 
sfi'-n come //Vo/oa'iis*.' (IK), X/;*o7,/o (a), /I’o/’pi//.'' und /aifiih/nb ( ( eai'li). In Croup 
tnS ’ Worl.ef.i (fj preeioU'i .'fofie ‘ (2.'i..'i3l} .Vvf.'wr.^ pn'doitiiiiate with ,H2 per ceiil. 
4o/i'irs jjso'tfy follow ti!*' iH’iopat ions grotipial under .18 'Other workers in 
Iron ami Mstl;ef> rd Implement.,,’ Their projuut ion (o the tot.d mimber of Workets 
is 80 pf<r rent, Crunj> 2.7 ' Cott»)n Cjinung and Pti'.*'iui'’ chieily miiiutains 
/h'mfm'T.m per ci-nt., 7Vft': Id perent,, .‘'V(e>7,7o 7 pen-ent,, />’m/oa</a.v and I’olliiiu.i 
3 per Cent. I'arh. Cioiip 22 ' other minerals' mainly .Hiipport . ('Intmnrs 1(1 per ee.nt.-, 
Hutnfirirr, 12 *, Sitc.'.nUt’ 1 1 ; and A. In Croup 4ti ' Workers iti llra.-s. Copper, 

(..(tr.,’ JiiUJder ;,jroJig (77 per eejd.), followed hy Sunarx nml Shrili/iH ((5 

iicr e.e.iit.. e-icdd. 
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Caste and Race of Gazetted Officers. 
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-The religions and castes of the Gazetted 
Officers serving under the Britisli 
Government in Bajputana and 
^ Ajmer-Merwara, with their respcc- 
G tivc actual numbers, are given 
^ on the margin and show which 
of them take larger share in the 
^ administration. The proportions 
27 in this service are — ^the Hindu, 
53 per cent.; the Cliristian, 20 
per cent.; the Musalman, 19 per 
*0 cent.; the Sikh, 7 per cent,; and 
the Parsi, 1 per cent. Among 
the castes in the Hindu religion, 
2 the Rajput and the Jat prepon- 
•— derate. 


Workt.T sad Dtrtnd- 
tat). 


Caste of Income Tax assmees.— Some idea of the distribution of wealth in Ajmer- 

M e r w a r a 
among differ- 
ent castes can 
be gathered 
from the castes 
of the Income- 
Tax assessees 
given on the 
margin. Out 
of the total 
number of 
assessees, the 
largest num- 
bers are given 
by Aganvals 
(06), Osivals 
(62), Euro- 
peans (36), 
Brahman s 
(27), Mahesris 
(24), and Baro- 
gis (23) ; their 
propor t i o n s 
per cent, being 
18, 17, 10, 8, 7 


Caste, Trade and Race. 
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10 

GRAND TOTAL 


• 

159 

o 
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18 

357 


and 0 respectively. Europeans and Brahnans derive their income mostly from 
professional pursuits, and the rest from Commerce and Trade. Aganvals' 
share in both of them is not insignificant. There is only one assessee who follows 
the occupation of Manufacture. Osivals represent about one-fourth of the total 
number of Owners of Property. 

7. Rajputana. — ^In Eajputana, there are 58 Workers to 42 Dependants {vide 
Subsidiary Table I). The Dependants are most numerous (3 to every Worker) 
among those who follow the occupation of Brokerage, Commission and Export 
Agency. It is not possible to say whether this is due to fecundity or there being 
many drones or hangers on in such families, izi consequence of their prosperity 

nf +lip nflipr npr'.ii'nfitiOTiR Hm'ipnrlnnfc l^nllr lorrmlT’* i • 



ducts. Among all these every Worker has approximately 2 Dependmitr The 
proportion of Dependants is naturally the smallest amontr inmates of* Jails 
Asjdumsand Alms-houses (5 per cent. only). Among workera in Salt and those 
supported by lextilc Industry. Trade in Fuel, and Eorestrr-, there is only one 
Dependant to every two M orkers. The classes which follow these occupations 
are such m which women and children also work and which employ to a certain 
extent such immigrants as leave their Dependants behind. 
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Ajmer-Menvara. — Tlie ratio of Actual workers to Dependants kere is 59 : 

41. Those who follow trade in Building Materials can afford to support more 
Dependants than any other class, i.e., 7 Dependants to every 1 Actual Worker. 

Then come those engaged in (1) Law ; (2) Mines ; (3) Banlcs, Establishments of 
Credit, Exchange and Insurance ; (4) Textiles ; (5) Transport by Koad; (6) Trans- 
port by Bail ; (7) Postal, Telegraph and Telephone services ; and (8) Fishing and 
Hunting. In all of these there are 2 Dependants to every 1 Worker. Among those 
coming mider Pastime and Agriculture, there are 65 Workers to every 35 Depend- 
ants. Being poorer men, they cannot afford to engage hired labourers and members 
of their families consequently take an active part in the agricultural operations. 

The minimum number of Dependants is found among persons working in Salt-pans 
(one Dependant to every 8 Workers). For further details, vide Subsidiary Table 

8. Subsidiary Table details by Provinces, by Sub-classes, and by selected Oocnpationoi Females. 

Orders and Groups, the statistics of 
occupations followed by females. The 
proportion of female to 1,000 male- 
workers is 637 and 543 in Bajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 
Female-workers have decreased by 
nearly 5 and 6 per cent, respectively 
in the two Provinces, since 1911, as the 
figures in the margin show. 

In 1921, the proportion of female to a thousand male-workers in Cities, was 341 


romalcB, ! 

province, ' Variation 

, . » ypcr cent. 

, 1921. ' 1911. " 


Rajpntana . U, 211,112 ^ 2,330,358 ^ —5-4 

Ajraor-Monvara . , 103,503 109,009 , — 6'6 
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in Eajputana and 159 in Ajmer-Merwara. This means that in Cities, the number 
of female-workers is a little below half the Provincial figure, and naturally so, as 
in the Eural areas most of the females work in the fields. Pemale-workers 
generally preponderate in certain occupations such as Eice-ppunding ; Butter, 
Cheese and Ghee making ; Midwifery ; Helping in Cultivation ; Dealers in Hay, 
Pire-wood and Charcoal, etc. The map on page 231 anie_ exhibits the proportion 
of female to 1,000 male-workers in each State and District. The States showing 
a proportion of 800 and over are Dungarpur, Banswara and Kushalgarh. 
Banswara tops them all and gives a proportion of 915. The major portion of 
population in the States above mentioned belong to the Animistic religion — the 
women of which take an active part in work. The lowest proportion of workers 
[is., below 500) is found in Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Abu, 
the last showing as low a proportion as 331. The position of Abu is peculiar. 
It being a summer hill resort, more male foreigners go there, 
fomd 9. The proportional figures of the principal occupations followed in these 

Provinces, as given m Imperial Table XVII, can be seen in the Subsidiary Table I 
appended to this Chapter, and the inter-censal variations in Subsidiary Table YII. 
Certain Groups of 1911 have been split up this time and, with a view to affect 
possible comparison, figures for 1921 for the split up groups corresponding with 
the relative groups of the Census of 1911 have been added together. For instance, 
old Group 8 which included ‘Wood-cutters ; Fire-wood, Lac, Catechu, Eubber, 
etc., collectors ; and Charcoal-burners,’ has this time been split up into two, viz., 
9 ‘Wood-cutters ; Fire-wood, Catechu, Eubber, etc., collectors ; and Charcoal- 
burners’, and 10 ‘ Lac collectors.’ The figures of the present groups have been 
totalled up and placed against those of the old Group 8 in Subsidiary Table VII. 

Sub-class I. ‘Exploitation of animals and vegetation’ — This Sub-class covers 
2 Orders and 18 Groups. Of these two Orders, Order l(fl) ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ 
is the most important both in Eajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. It is composed of 

five groups, of which 
tlie main groups with 
the actual number 
(000s omitted) sup- 
ported by them are 
given on the margin. 
Farm servants and 
Field labourers were 
classified separately in 
1901 and were mixed 
together in 1911, 

but have again been split up this time. The terms ‘ Eent payers ’ and ‘ Eent 
receivers ’ have been fully explained in the Census Eeport of 1911. Persons re- 
ceiving rent of agricultural land have been distinguished from thosi receiving 
rent of land which is not agricultural. Persons supported by ‘ Ordinary Cultiva- 
tion ’ form 64 per cent, of the population of Eajputana and 60 per cent, of that 

of Ajmer-BIerw a r a. 
The figures on the 
margin show that 
there has been a de- 
crease in all the groups 
both in Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, 
except in the group, 

‘ Ordinary Cultiva- 
tors ’■ m the former 

Note.'— P igures have teen tnl-en from Subsidiaiy TaWo VH. PrOvillCe LoSS is pro- 

mment in ‘ Eent receivers ’ in both the Provinces. The decrease among persons 
living upon income from rent of Agricultural land, which is out of proportion to the 
general decrease in population, seems due to the fact that many, who derived 
income principally from land under their own cultivation, returned themselves as. 

‘ Eent payers (cultivators)’ instead ’of ‘ Eent receivers.’ The loss under ‘ Field 
labourers ’ and ‘ Farm servants,’ which is also disproportionate to the general 
decrease, is apparently due partly to their having registered themselves as 
‘ General labourers ’ under Group 187 ‘ Labourers and Workmen otherwise 
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unspecified ’ and partly to lieavy mortality on account of epidemics. Tlie average 
acreage of land actually under cultivation in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara is 
374,044 giving roughly an incidence of 3 acres to an ordinary cultivator and 18 to 
a field labourer and farm servant. 

Subsidiary Occupations combined loith Agriculture. Rajputana. — Subsidiary 
Table Y exhibits the important subsidiary occupations followed by persons, whose 
principal occupation is Agriculture. The Subsidiary occupation most popular 
with Landlords or Pent receivers is ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ which gives a propor- 
tion of 1,213 to every 10,000 of the total population. The next favourite Subsi- 
diary occupation is ‘ Helpers in Cultivation ’ [Group 2(n)] and ‘ Beggars, Vagrants, 
etc.’ (Group 189). Among those whose Principal occupation is Pent paying, i.e., 
who are Cultivators, 72 in 10,000 work as ‘ Helpers ’ and 75 as ‘ Farm servants 
and Field labourers.’ The most popular of the Subsidiary occupations with them 
is ‘ Keeping and Breeding of Cattle,’ in which their proportion is 89 per 10,000. 
In the remaining two Principal occupations, viz._, ‘ Helpers m Cultivation ’ and 
‘ Field labourers and Farm servants’ the proportions of persons who combine any 
other occupation with their Principal occupations are very low. The highest pro- 
portion in 10,000 indicated in the former by those who add' to their income by 
Farm Service and Field Labour (Groups 4 and 5) and Cattle and Buffaloe Breeding 
(Groups 11 and 12) as their Subsidiary occupation is 48 each, and in the latter by 
those who follow ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ (Group 2) — 71. 

Ajmcr-Menoara. — As in Rajputana, the most common Subsidiary occupation 
of ‘ Bent receivers ’ here also is Ordinary Cultivation, in which their proportion 
is 1,130 per 10,000. Next to it comes that of the ‘Traders of all kinds ’ (647), 
followed by ‘Beggars, Vagrants, etc.’ (376). ‘ Rent payers,’ i.e., those who pay 
rent for the land they cultivate, mostly combine the occupations ‘ Farm servants ’ 
and ‘ Field labourers,’ (124) ; ‘ Cattle Breeding,’ (419) and ‘ Beggars and Vagrants, 
etc.,’ (106) ; as their Subsidiary occupations. Of the persons whose Principal 
occupation is ‘ Helping in Cultivation ’ ivithout taking any remuneration, the 
only Subsidiary occupation which gives a palpable proportion in 10,000 is tliat of 
‘ Farm servants ’ and ‘ Field Labourers ’ (142). The Subsidiary occupation most 
popular with ‘ Farm servants ’ and ‘ Field labourers ’ is ‘ Helping in Cultivation ’ 
(315). 

Occupations combining Agriculture as a Subsidiary occupation. — Subsidiary 
Table IV gives the proportional figures of the Partially Agriculturists, i.e., those 
whose principal means of livelihood is not Agriculture. About 11 per cent, in 
Rajputana and 8 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara have returned themselves as such. 
Their proportion to the total number of Actual Workers in Rajputana comes to 
36 per raille, and in Ajmer-hlerwara to 38. The proportion of ‘ Partially Agrteul- 
tnrists ’ is the liighest in the occupations falling under Class C ‘ Public Administra- 
tion and Liberal Arts,’ in which 120 and 157 per mille in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively depend upon some sort of Agricultural occupation as a se- 
condary means of their support. In Rajputana, Sub-class VIII ‘ Professions 
and^Liberal Arts’ gives the greatest proportion, 131 per mille. On the other hand, 
Ajmer-Merwara shows the highest proportion (246) of such workers under Sub- 
class VI ‘ Public Force.’ In Rajputana too, it is hot insignificant. Class B ‘ Pre- 
paration and Supply of Material Substances’ is the Class which gives the next 
largest proportions of ‘ Partially Agriculturists,’ w'z., 117 and 185 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. In this class, Sub-class III, Order 8 ‘ Wood 
Industries ’ exhibits the highest proportion of Partially Agriculturists, 244 in 
Rajputana and 268 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Non-agricultural occupations having closer relation with Agriculture are : — 


Occupation. 

Wood-Industries 

Industries of Dress and tlie Toilet 
Public Force . . . . 

Professions and Liberal Arts 
Persons living on their income 


Natural Division 

Western Division 
A j mcr-Mer warn 
Western Division 
A j mcr-AIcrwara 
Western Division 
Aj mcr-Merwara 
Western Division 
Ajmor-Mcr\TOra 
A j mer-Merwara 
Eastern Division 


Proportion per mille. 

407 

268 

275 

134 

252 

246 

196 

139 

229 

124 


2 H 
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It is generally believed that people taking Agriculture as a more respectable 
occupation, return tliemselves as Agriculturists, altbougb tbeir principal means of 
support may be some Non-agricultural occupation, and tliat tbe figures in tbe 
Imperial Tables cannot give a correct estimate of tbe population dependant upon 
Agriculture. It is therefore suggested that, in order to estimate tbe total population 
actually dependant upon Agricultural pursuits, it ivill be fairly safe to count as 
balf-agricultural all persons wbo combine Agricultural and other occupations 
without reference to the distinction between their Principal or Subsidiary occupa- 
tion. The table on 
the margin explains 
the process by which 
an estimate of the 
Actual Workers sup- 
ported by Agriculture 
has been arrived at. 
Agents, Estate man- 
agers, Clerks, Rent col- 
lectors, etc. (Order 1, 
Group 3) have been 
included in the cate- 
gory of Agriculturists, 
their number being 
insignificant. The re- 
sultant proportion is 
the same as that ar- 
rived at by calculat- 
ing the percentage of persons returned as supported by Agriculture at the time of 
Census to the total Actual Workers. It wdll thus be seen that people, in these 
Provinces, do not seem to have returned Agriculture as their principal occupation 
because of its being considered respectable. 

Sub-Chss III. Industry. — This is the next important Sub-class after ‘ Pasture 
and Agriculture.’ It supports about 14 per cent, of the total population in Eaj- 
putana and 15 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara, and shows a decrease of about 12 per 
cent, in the former and of 11 per cent, in the latter, since 1911. This decrease is 
greater than the general decrease in the population. The cause appears to be, 
that several seasonal factories, such as those of Ginning and Pressing, had ceased 
to wmrk before the date of Census and the labourers concerned had taken to other 
callings. This presumption is supported by the fact that there is a fall of nearly 
16 and 15 per cent, respectively in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara among those 
following occupations under Group 25 ‘ Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ’ 
of this Sub-class. The Orders numerically important in this Sub-class in both the 
Provinces are 6 ‘ Textiles ’ and 13 ‘ Industries of Dress and the Toilet.’ 

Cotton Weaving Industry . — In 1911, ‘ Cotton Spinning, Sizing, and Weaving ’ 
formed one Group, but it has now been split up into two, viz., 26 ‘ Spinning ’ and 
27 ‘ Sizing and Weaving.’ The total number of persons supported by these Groups 
shows a decrease of 4 per cent, in Rajputana but an increase of 5 per cent, in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The number of Actual Workers returned under each Group are given on 

the margin. It wfil be 
seen that ‘ Spinning ’ 
falls practically to the 
lot of women. The 
majority of Spirmers 
have been returned 
from Jaipur, Marwar, 
Mewar and Rotah. In 
‘ Sizing ’ and ‘Weav- 
ing,’ Jaipur, Marwar, 
Alwar and Mewar 
have returned numerous Workers. Taldng the two Groups together, for comparison 
mth the figures of the previous Census, it is noticed that the number of Workers has 
increased by 25 per cent, in Mew'arand by 20 percent, in Marwar. Jaipur and 
Kotah show a decrease of 18 and 1 per cent, respectively. JulaJia, Balai and KoU 


Group. 

, Rajputana. 

Ajmeh-Meewaea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

2G Cotton Spinning 

27 Cotton Sizing 

2,957 

72,516 

85,778 

36,994 

49 

2,468 

2,923 

1,588 

Total . 

75,473 

122,772 

2,607 

4,511 



Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 — ^Persons returning Agriculture ns tlieir Principal 
occupation ....... 

3,782,275 

160,191 

2 — Deduct Agriculturists combining Non-agrioultuml 
occupations as tbeir subsidiaiy occupation 

—145,790 

—12,964 

3 — Balance — ^Purely Agriculturists 

3,636,485 

147,227 

4 — Add tbe sum of half the population under 2 above 
and half the Partially Agriculturists in columns 

7 and 8 of the Imperial Table XVII-A, Part 11 
at Page 184 (Table Volume) 

174,184 

12,129 

5 — ^Total Agriculturists ..... 

3,810,669 

159,350 

6 — ^Total number of Actual workers in the Provinces 
(Table XVn-A) 

5,684,678 

294,307 

7 — Percentage of total Agricultural Workers to total 
Workers (all told) as arrived at by the above 
process ....... 

67 

54 

8 — Percentage of total Agricultural Workers to total 
Workers as actually returned 

67 

54 
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are the three principal castes, whose traditional occupation is ‘Weaving and Sizing.’ 
The percentages of their respective populations of persons in these castes follow- 
ing this occupation is 19 and 17 among Balais and 63 and 17 among Kolis/ 
respectively in Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. Castes not traditionally con- 
nected with but taking the largest share in this Industry, according to the Imperial 
Table XXI-B, are in (1) ‘ Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing ’ both in Eaj- 
putana and Ajiner-Merwara, the iS/<eil7(t ; in Rajputana alone the Teli ; and in 
Ajmer Merwara alone the Mali, the Ratgar, the Rajpul and the Brahman : in (2) 
iSpinning,’ both in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, the Brahman and the Sheilch ; 
and in Rajputana alone, the Phiara, the Rajjnit and the Oswal : and in (3) ‘ Sizing 
and AVeaving,' in both tlie Provinces, the Bamhhi ; and in Rajputana alone, the 
Chamar. The Chamar weavers are found mostl)’’ in Alwar and Jaipur. Only 
those castes have been discussed in which AVorkers form 5 per cent, or more 
of their re.spectivc population. 

laduslrics of Dress and (he Toilet. — In consideration of the numerical strength 
of AVorkers, the most important occupations followed under this Industry, in both 
the Provinces, arc those slmwn under Groups 77, ‘ Tailors, Milliners, Dress-makers, 
Darners and Embroiderers on linen ’ ; 78, ‘ Shoe, Boot and Sandal-makers’ ; 80, 

‘ AA'ashing. Cleaning and Dyeing’; and 81, ‘Barbers, llair-dressers and AA'^ig-makers.’ 

The table on the mar- 
gin exhibits the per- 
centage of variations 
in the total number 
of persons supported 
by Occupations falling 
under these Groups as 
well as of the Actual 
AVorkers in them. 
The places wlierc the 
followers of these oc- 
cupations arc chiefly 
found arc also noted 
in the last column. 


’ VAr.iAiiox 3’3:n ckxt. 


i AiJirr-Mrr.wirA. 

I/>CAUTY Avili r.r. 

(JTorr OccrrATif?*:. 
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ciutm* roiM». 


Acttint rtrinoA 

Art (III 



AArfkrn. 




— H 3 -flO 

+ 0 2 
•iii2 1 

A|mtr*^ltn»ara, Ja! 



j «r, ilarwar, Mewar 
AIttftrAnI JjRantr. 

—1 t 

1 — lu If 


Jaipur, Mar* 



'7af, Kotah 

atjplAjritf'Mrrvarft, 

—10 3 
J-** 

-15 Cj 7 

i 

Jaipur, '(twnf, Mar* 
unr, Kotali, Al«^r, 
Jiharatimr, DlmJpar 
ani Altntf'MtrvTira. 

61— ^ —10 fj 

— —220 

— n 1 

Jaipur, Mewar. 

%iar, Alwar, Uharat» 
r«r, lilkuntr nut! 

t'- ft, tit. 

! 
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1 

1 

{ 

Ajr>tr‘Mtrwaia. 


Bub'cla.cs IV. Transport . — Subsidiary Table IX shows the munber of persons 
in each of the two Provinces, who were employed on Bnilways and in the Irrigation, 
Postal and Telegraph Departments respectively on the date of Census. Details 
are aho given of (1) the chuises of appointments and (2) the number of Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians .and Indians in eacli of them. Railways employ, directly or in- 
directly, 39,8.1(5 por.sons against 31,153 in 1911, or nearly 61 per cent, of the total 
number of workers returned under Sub-class lA^ ‘ Transport.* Of the total number 
of emjfloyc.s, 982 arc Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and the rest Indians. In the 
Irrigation Department, there arc 5,685 persons, of whom onlj* two are Anglo- 
Indians or Europcan.s and lioth of them arc in the Olliccr grade. 'L’he Supervising 
and Clerical .stall consists of 91 and 75 persons respectively, and the rest are cither 
Inbourcns, contractors or mates, etc. The Postal Department employs 2,260 
persons, of whom only 3 arc Europeans or Anglo-Indians. The Telegraph Depart- 

meat provides for 

I NumiKT (li- : 37 Europeans and 

reriiciiiars. Totat- rrctiy cm- < i,. Anglo-Indians, and 

; pZt.IT,: 167 Indians. On the 

, . i _ I margin arc given the 

s«pnvi«in,t«i->si . . , firn .sss ' 201 numbcrofpcr.sonscm- 

snd .Miptric* . . . .1 a !)2 r.i7 j 475 ploycd by the Public 

UunrA : : : ; : nisi .njo 2 AVorks Department in 

niprom J'.i.'is .(.sro 4,2.';7 Rajputana and 

u-»iioun,c(Un«p<-cifi<'<i) . . . 1,4.72 .SSI 1,101 Ajmcr-Mcrwaru ill its 

XoTAt, , 17,030 , 8,215 o,G0i various classes. 


f Bub-Class V, Trade. — Thi.s Sub'clas.s con.siBl.s of 17 Ordcr.s and 34 Groups and 
.supiiort s 089 and 859 per 10,000 of the population in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively. The Orders which support the largest number of 
persons arc; 33, 'Other Trade in Food-stufls ’ ; 24, ‘ Bank.s, Establishments of 
Credit, Exchange and Insurance ’ ; and 26, ‘ Trade in Tcxtilc.s.’ 

2n 2 
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Introductity. 


Group. 

Actual 
workers in 
1921. 

Variation 

1911-21. 

Locality where 
chiefly found. 

132-Grocors and Sellers o£ 
Tegetable oil, salt, and 
other condiments — 
Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Menrara . 

13G — Grain and pulso^doalcrs 
Rajputana . . 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

4 1 

56,744 

4,016 

27,537 

275 

— 43 
—16 

-f68 
— 3S 

Jaipur, Marwar, 

Mewar, Bikaner 
> and A j m o r- 
Morwara. 

J 


Other Trade in Foodstuffs. — The Groups which provide for the most numerous 
persons under this 'Order are 132 and 136. Almost two-thirds of the persons; 
occupied under this Order, fail under these Groups. Actual Workers supported 

by them are given on 
the margin. Group 
132 shows losses in 
. both the Provinces, 
while Group 136-A; 
gain in Rajputana and 
loss in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara. It is very lilcely 
that exchange has 
taken place in these 
Groups. Altogetlier, 
34,080 and 2,042 
persons in Rajputana 

and Ajmer-Merwara respectively were counted as Actual Workers under head 
‘ Banks, Establishments of Credit, Exchange and Insurance.’ Both the Provinces 
show a decline — Rajputana of 44 per cent, and Ajmer-Merwara of 21 per cent. There 
is a very limited number of Banks and Insurance Companies here. Most of the 
Workers in this Group are Money-lenders. 

Trade in Textiles. — ^Dealers in Piece-goods, Wool, -Cottop, Silk and other 
Textiles are largely found in Jaipim, Marwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Mewar and 
Alwar in Rajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. They have increased by 34 and 43 
per cent, in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 

Sub-Glass VI. Public Force. — This Sub-class is not so numerically important 
in these Proviuces as those already discussed, but the figures of recruitment during 

the Great War, 
given in the 
margin, might 
be of interest. 
They relate to 
the period 
from August 
1914 to July 
1919. The age 
for recruit- 
ment is be- 
lieved to be 
between 18, 

and 25 years. Census statistics do not give figures of the population for these 
ages but figures are available for the age-groups between 15 and 25 years. The 
period of 15 — ^25 years has therefore been taken to represent the age of recruitment. 
The total male population of this age-group returned in this Census was 793,001 
in Rajputana and 43,882 in Ajmer-Merwara. Calculated on these figures, the per- 
centage of recruits was 5 and 14 respectively. It was the highest in Rajfuts 
and Jats in 'Rajputana and in Mers and Merats in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Caste. 

TOTAl. 

Eajput.ana. 

Ajmer- 

Mcrwnra. 

Place from which mostly 
recruited. 

lUjput . 



0,303 

9,182 

181 

Jaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar 






and Blkauer. 

Jat 


... 

9,853 

9,817 

3C 

Bharatpur, J.iipur, Alwar 







and Jodhpur. 

Gujar « 



0,711 

6,033 

78 

J.aipur, Bharatpur, Alwar 






and Dholpur. 

Mina 


• « • 

2,810 

2,747 

63 

Jaipur, Bijolpiir, Jodhpur 







and Sirohl.. 

Mcr^Mer.at 


. . « 

6,703 

531 

5.172 

Ajmcr-Mcrw ara. 

Ahir 


. • 

1,158 

1,165 

3 

Alwar and Jaipur. 

Musalman 



7,895 

7,754 

141 

Alwar, Jaipur and Bharat- 
pur, 

SlUl . 


• • • 

69 

59 

, , 

others • 


. 

3,002 

3,314 

288 

.... 



Total , 

47,151 

41,192 

5,902 

\ 


Part II. Industry. / 

10. As in 1911, special Industrial returns were obtained from the Managers of 
Industrial Establishments. The scope of enquiry was, however, extended this 
time. In 1911, the term ‘Industrial Establishment’ covered the institutions 
employing 20 persons and over. In the present Census, the definition was so 
altered as to bring all such establishments, as employed 10 persons or more, within 
the purview of an ‘ Industrial Establishment.’ Instead of one in 1911, two 
Schedules styled A and B were required to be furnished this time by Managers of 
Factories. Schedule A was more or less , similar to the Industrial Schedule of 
1911, but the information required was rather more detailed in some respects. 
It required particulars about the ownership and management of the business, the 
nature of principal and subsidiary articles produced, and the power employed. 
Schedule B included particulars about the number, sex, age, caste and birth- 
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])iacc of the operatives, both skilled and unskilled. These Schedules had to do 
nothing with the ricncral Census Schedn cs and were distributed to the Managers 
of the Indiistrial establishments, who U'ere told to fill them up ndthin the month 
ending .'tot h April, 1921, which was the date fixed for their collection. The in- 
formation contained in thc.se Schedules was tal/ulated in the Imperial Table 
XXII, which had seven parts, as detailed below : — 

Part I . — Provincial Sununara', giving the number of e.stablishments of each 
kind with the number and nationality of tfic managing, supervising 
and clerical staff and the number and sex of the skilled and unskilled 
employes. 

Part II . — Showing the distribution of the number employed in each class 
of Ituiuslries by .States and District.s, 

Part 111 . — Classifying the Industrial establishments according to the na- 
ture of ownership, and the race or caste of owners and managers. 

Part y r. — (living the cMste or race and birth-pl.ace of Skilled Workmen. 

/knt r. — Giving similar information for Unskilled Labourers. 

/’art 17. — (living details of the Power employed in Industrial establish- 
ments. 


/’art 17/. — Showing the number of Looms in u.sc in Text ile establishments. 

'('he statistics contained in thc.«e 'I’ablo.s, are summarised in the last eight .Subsi- 
diara* 'rabies {X to XVI 1) appcnde<l to this Cha})tcr. 

11. Industric.s may be classified as (1) ‘ Primaiy ' and (2) ‘ Secondar}'.’ 
I’rinuny industries arc lliosc. wliicli deal witli the products of the earth in their”’'*”' 
n.tuir.i! .-fate, and .Secondary those which convert the out-put of Primnrj’’ in- 
dustries into arti<'Ios ready for consumption. The total number of Industrial 
c-stablidimonts, m.'ijority of which are J’rimarj', as registered dttring this Census, 
was 21 ( in Ilajputan and 73 in Ajmor-Merwara. 'I’hesc indnstrics employed 19,175 
per.-^ons in llajputana and 20, -1 10 in .Ijmcr-Mcrwara, forming 2 and '1 per cent, of 
the rc.spoctivo total j)oj)u!n1ioji of tJicsc Provinces. Of the.«c, the Industrial csta- 
biisiuiicnts employing 20 jiersons anti over, numbered M3 in llajputana and 53 
in .Ijmcr-Mcnv.’.ra, against -I t and 2o rc.spcctively in. 191 1 . Tlicre is no organized 
dt'partinciit of Indu.stritv either in ibijpntiinn or in Ajmer- .Menvara. In the absence 
of any record. sj)eci.ii ojupiiric-s had to be mntie for aseorlaiuing tlio number and 
ioeality of o.aeli Imlu.strial c-stablbliment and for compiling the prcliminaiy rcgi.stcr 
thereof, wliicli entailed many diflieultics. In athlition to this, cncptirics were also 
made about the prominent (Jottage induslric-s in the two I’rovinecs. Tlic mimber 
of Imlu.strial concerns included in the 1 ml ii.st rial Establishment Kegister, e.xciuding 
Jail Industries, came up to 33.7 in Uajpulana and J I2 in Ajmer-Menvara, while 
Hcliodulc-s actually received numbered only 212 and 72 ro.spcctivcly. 'The deficit 
reprc'^’ent.s the fattoric.s wliicli citlior haj>pencd to be closed on the day of enume- 
ration or in which the number of workers had fallen below the standard. 
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'I’lie table in the mar- 
gin, gives the prin- 
cipal kinds of estab- 
I 1 s b m c n t s r e- 
gistcred in the two 
Provinces, together 
with the number of 
])ersons employed 
1 herein. Those using 
mechanical power arc 
()1 in lbij))ntana and 
27 in Ajmer-Klorwara. 
The rest are worked 
by band. Of tliosc 
using meclianioal 
])owcr in llajputana, 
44 arc. worked by 
steam, 11 by electri- 
city, '1 by oil, and 


EjlabUih* 
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1 eacli by water and gas. In Ajmer-Merwara, 20 are worked by steam, 6 by oil 
and one each by gas and electricity. The largest Industrial establislunents in 
Rajputana are, (1) Quarries of bard rock, (2) Means of Transport, (3) Industries 
connected witli Building Materials,' (4) Textiles, and (5) Chemical works. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, such establishments are (1) Means of Transport, (2) Textiles, and 
(3) Mines. 

Rajputana. — Mines. — Of the eight Mines in Rajputana one, viz., the Colliery 
at Palana, in the Bikaner State, has special interest attached to it and may be 
mentioned. It was started in 1898 and is only a small concern. The aggregate 
out-put up to March, 1922, was 436,223 tons with a working expense of Rs. 3-6-9 
per ton. The coal is of lignite variety and is consumed in the Province or is 
exported to the Punjab. The number of persons working on the date of Census 
was. Supervising staff 7, Skilled workmen 13 and Unskilled 143, total 163. 
Females work only as unskilled labourers and numbered 15. 

Hard Rock Quarries. — Quarries of hard rock gave employment to 4,053 persons, 
of whom 214 were females, generally working as carriers. These Quarries are 
classified as (1) Ordinary stone quarries and (2) Lime-stone and Marble quarries. 
The former are all worked by hand. Of the latter, which are 19 in number, only 1 
uses steam power and provides for 611 persons all told — Skilled and Unskilled 
labourers and Supervising staff. These quarries lie in Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Dholpur, Karardi, Kotah, Kishangarh, Marwar, Mewar and Sirohi. The red 
and white stones of Bharatpur, Karauli, Dholpur and Marwar are famous for 
' masonry and roofing purposes. 

Transport. — Industrial .establishments coimected with Transport consist of 
19 small Railway, Tram and Motor Car Workshops, which carry out ordinary re- 
pairs and fit machinery, etc. Eleven of these are worked by hand, and 8 by 
machinery (7 employing steam and 1 electric power). The biggest of the mecha- 
nical works employing 2,169 persons is situated in Marwar. There are two Motor 
Car works, one of which lies in Kotah and the other in Alwar, employing 66 and 
76 persons respectively. 

Building. — Industries connected with Building number 11. Seven of these 
are Sand-stone works, two Marble and cement works and two Lime-kilns. Marble 
and Cement establishments use power, and employ 1,793 persons. The Marble 
establishment works in Marwar and the Cement in Bundi. The Bundi Cement 
works, a unique concern in Rajputana and situated in the town of Lakheri of the 
Bundi State, merits special mention. It was started in 1913 by a Limited Company 
styled ' The Bundi Portland Cement Limited.’ The mechanical power used con- 
sists of 3 steam engines (1,200 H. P.) and 3 generators (475 K. V. A. each). The 
industry is perennial and employs 1,705 workmen (258 Skilled and 1,447 Unskilled). 
Skilled labour is mostly imported. 

Textiles. — ^Textile industries consist of 41 concerns, as detailed on the margin. 

Of the Wool industries, only one for baling 
wool uses power. All the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories excepting one are 
worked by steam, and only two of these 
had 200 to 400 workers in them at the 
time of Census. No Weaving or Spinning 
Mills were returned. 

Chemical Works. — ^These include (1) Salt-refineriCs — 6, (2) Saltpetre-refineries 
’ — 4, and (3) Aerated. Water factory — 1 ; and 2,119 persons including 680 females 
are employed on them. Four Salt-refineries are worked by steam power and the 
one Aerated Water factory uses electricity. The two Salt-refineries in the ‘ 400 
over ’ class provide for 1,096 persons — the rest are small concerns. 

Ajmer-Merivara. Transport. — ^Seven establishments were registered imder 
head ‘ Industries coimected with Means of Transport and Communication.’ One 
of these is a Motor Workshop which is worked by hand. Of the rest, which all lie 
in Ajmer and are driven by macliineiy worked either by steam or electricity and 
are owned by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, the biggest 
two are the Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon Shops. They have in their 
employ 16,138 men and use steam power. There is not a single female worker 
in these ^ops. 


Name. 

Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pres. 

sing 

Wool industries .... 
Others 

Total 
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Textiles . — Textile factories are 19 in number, 14 of wbicb are for Ginning, 

Cleaning and Pressing cotton, 2 for Spinning and Weaving and the remaining 3 
for Lace and Embroidery. The three last-named are Non-mechanical and are all 
situated in the City of Ajmer. The other Textile establishments are mostly 
located in the Beawar town. The Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills employ 
1,336 inales and 126 females. Females chiefly work in the reeling department. 

Mines.— ^-Although the strength of Workers in Mines is not sufficient to claim 
special mention, yet it will be interesting to note that mining is briskly developing 
here, in-as-much as the number of establishments employing 20 persons and over 
has risen from 2 in 1911 to 20 this time. 

12. The table in the margin classifies the establishments according to size Ejtabujhments by «ize 

and compares 
them with 
1911. The 
first group is 
the creation 
of this Census 
only. Indus- • 
tries have 
generally 
grown in both 
the Provinces. 

Largest num- 
ber of estab- 
lishments, 
both using 
power and 
not using 
power, fall un- 
der Classes I 

and II in the two Provinces together. Taking all classes together, those using 
power are mostly Textile industries. In Non-mechanical establishments. Stone- 
quarries occupy prominent position in Eajputana and Mines in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The average number of workers per Mechanical establishment is 165 and that 
per Non-mechanical, 50 m Eajputana; and 678 and 29 respectively in Ajmer- 
Meiwara. Excluding tlie Jail industries, 22 out of 212 in Eajputana, and 16 out of 
72 in Ajmer-]\Iorwara are Seasonal. Most of the Seasonal factories are Cotton 
Ginnng and Cleaning Factories using Steam Power, and majority of them work 
from November to end of April. 

13. Subsidiary Table X separates the Direction, Supervision and Clerical statistics oi Empioyfs. 

staff from the working 
classes, and gives de- 
tails of the sex of em- 
ployes as abstracted 
on the margin. The 
highest number of 
females is found under 
‘ Unskilled Work- 
men’ and they work 
mostly in Stone Quar- 
ries, Mines, Building 
and Textile Indus- 
tries. Salt work is 
also a favourite occu- 
pation -with them. 

Skilled workmen are 
found in Industries 
connected with Che- 
mical works and Jail factories. In Eajputana, 13 per cent, of the total Workers 

are females, while in Ajmer-Merwara the corresponding percentage is only 4. 

Among the adult Unskilled workers (aged 14 and over), their ratio to males is 3 : 

10 in Eajputana and 2 : 13 in Ajmer-Merwara. The number of children below 14 
employed in Industries was 1,455 in Eajputana, and 349 in Ajmer-Merwara, of 



Total. 

Males. 

Foraale’g. 

Bajputann. 

Birootion, Supervision and Clerical 
stail ..... 

Skilled Workmen . . . 

Unskilled Workmen . ' . 

1,208 

8,183 

9,784 

1,204 

7,934 

7,675 

4 

249 

2,209 

Total . 

19,175 

16,713 

2,402 

Ajmor-SIorwnra. 




Dirootion, Supervision and Clerical 
staff .....' 
Skilled Workmen .... 
Unskilled Workmen 

0,803 

8,290 

5,317 

0,803 

8,271 

4,006 

' 19 
711 

Total 

20,410 

19,080 

730 


Note. — Jail industries included* 
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whom 346 and 56 respectively were girls. Girls are mostly found working in 
Quarries of hard rock, and Textiles, Chemical products and Building Industries. 
Boys work in -these as also in the Transport Industry. 

Subsidiary Table XI compares with 1911 the statistics of industries employing 
20 or more persons. In Eajputana, it is found that the percentages of Skilled 
workers and of those employed in Direction and Supervdsion to the total number of 
persons employed in industries engaging 20 persons and over have risen from 28 
to 39 and from 5 to 6 respectively, while that of Unskilled labourers has fallen 
from 67 to 55. The increase under Direction and Supervision is due to the rise in 
the number of Companies and is in consonance with the increase in the number of 
persons employed. The proportion of adult female workers per 1,000 adult male 
workers has dropped from 159 to 148 and that of children of both sexes increased 
from 48 to 95. In Ajmer-Merwara, the percentages of workers, Skilled and Un- 
skilled, have both fallen ; the former from 61 to 41 and the latter from 36 to 26. 
There is an abnormal rise in the Direction and Super\’'ision staff due to increase in 
the number of the Companies, etc. The proportion of female to male Workers has 
fallen from 90 to 34 per 1,000 and that of children (both sexes) from 26 to 17. 


Industrial Establish- 
ments classified accord- 
ing to class of Owners 
and Managers. 


Type of Organization. 

Total Industrial Esta* 

BLISHMENSTS. 

Rajputana. 

1. Under Local Government or 



Loeal authority . 

SO 

4 

2. Registered Companies 

12 

31 

(a) With European or Anglo- 



Indian Direction 

8 

10 

(6) With Indian Dircetion . 

3 

19 

(cj With Direction of diffe- 



rent races 

1 

2 

3. Privately owned 

132 

38 

(a) By Europeans and Anglo- 



. Indiana . 

... 

4 

(6) By Indians . 

122 

33 

(c) By joint ovmers of diffe- 



rent races 

/ 10 

1 


Note. — I ncludes Jail industries. 


Managed by 

Rajputana. 

Ajmor- 

Menvara, 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

17 

10 

Hindus ..... 

128 

30 

JIusalmans .... 

41 

15 

Parsis ..... 

12 

7 

Sikhs 

5 


, Total 

203 

02 


Note. — -Figures have 
Table XXII, Tart III. 


been abstracted from the Imperial 


ing to caste or race of orniers, 
and figures in the margin 
are abstracted from it. Of 
the privately owned industries, 
10 out' of 132 in Eajputana and 
•1 out of 38 in Ajmer-Merwara are 
o-umed jointly by persons of difl’e- 
rent religions or nationality. The 
remaining 122 in Eajputana are 
distributed as owned by Hindus 
85, by Musalamans 35, and by 
Parsis 2. Similarly in Ajmer- 
Merwara the remaining 37 are 
distributed 'as — 4 belonging to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
21 to Hindus, 9 to Musalmans and 
3 to !^arsis. There are in all 224 - 
factories hi 'Eajputana and 73 
in Ajmer-Merwara. Of these, 21 
and 11 respectively did 
not show any Manager ; 
probably because they were 
either omied by States or were 
managed by their respective 
owners. The figures on the 
margin show the distribution - 
of the management of the rest 
by Eeligion or Nationality. 


Skilled and Unskilled 
Labour. 


15. Imperial Table XXII, Part IV, classifies the Sldlled Workmen according 
to their Industrial occupation and gives the place of their origin. 

Rajputana. — Transport, being an Industry of first rate importance m respect 
of the diversified character of persons employed in it, both as regards caste and place 
of origin, deserves detailed discussion here. It employs 1,823 persons, the largest 
contributors among whom are the Artisan, like Fitters (880), Carpenters (303), 
Firemen (154), and Painters (103). It will be seen from the marginal statement, 


I 


' 

Caste. ' 

Total. 

Fitters. 

Carpen- 

ters. 

1 1 

•Firemen. Painters. 

1 1 

Musalman 

394 

2GG 

50 

54 

18 

Brahman 

185 

109 

07 

2 

7 

Rajput . 

. 95 

78 

4 

4 

9 

Mali 

52 

37 

9 

4 

2 

Lohar 

37 

30 

... 

... 

1 

Daroga . 

52 

14 

12 

17 

9 

Raigar . 

9 

2 


1 7 


Jvhati 

139 

0 

133 

1 

... 


that even the higher Hindu caste 
HkeBrahmans have taken to works 

- which were usually done by the 
low castes before. Musalmans 
and Mails take the largest share 
in this Industry as Unskilled 
Workers. Of the Skilled AVork- 
men, 74 per cent, were born 

- in the Province, 15 in contiguous 
Pro-vinces and the rest in those 
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far off. To those coming from outside, the United Pro'vinces contributed about 
half. The majority of the Unskilled labourers belonged to the State or District 
within which they were employed. 

Ajmer-SIerwara . — Lilce Eajputana, here too, the Transport Industry is most 
important. It employs 6,668 SIdlled Workmen. The castes which contribute 
5 per cent, or over to the total nmnber of Workers are Musahnans (1,408), Kliatis 
(585), Indian Christians (519), Brahmans (481), and Rajfuls (344). Of the Musal- 
man Workers, 201 are Titters, 141 Oilmen, 101 Pattern makers, 1 58 Dressers, 83 
Carriage examiners, 82 Polish makers and 80 Painters. The majority of Khatis 
follow their own profession. The Indian Christians are 98 Fitters, 57 Painters, 

48 Carriage examiners, 42 Drivers and 41 Pattern makers. Brahmans are distri- 
buted as Dressers 53, Patlern makers 52, Polish makers 47, Fitters 41 , Bolt cutters 
28, and Carriage examiners 25. Of the Rajputs, 93 are Fitters, 28 Bivetters, 21 
Painters, and 19 each Polish and Pattern makers. Further details will be found 
in the Imperial Table quoted above. 

Thirty-five per cent, of the Skilled Workers belong to the Province itself, 
and the remaining 65 are outsiders, contributed mostly by the United Provinces 
(24), Eajputana (15), the Punjab (9), and other places (17). About half the 
Unskilled Workers from outside come from the contiguous Pj'o\nnce of Eajputana 
and not less than 30 per cent, from the non-contiguous Province of the United 
Provinces. 

16. Subsidiary Table XV shows that out of 70 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
employed in the Industrial establislmients in Eajputana, 9 are Managers, inanswes. 
47 Supervisors, 2 Clerks and 12 Skilled Worlonen. Of the 311 in Ajmer-Merwara, 

306 stand on the list of Supervising staff, and 4 on that of Clerical. The remainmg 
one is a Skilled Workman. Practically all of them in both the Provinces, are in 
Eailwa}’' service. 

17. The Imperial Table XXII, Part VI, deals with information regarding 
Power employed in establishments using Steam, Oil, Gas or Water. The figures in 

the margin show that. 


Kisn or Power.. 

1 Nombeii or Establishments. 

1 

Rajputann. ' 

Aj mor-Morwara. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

2921. 

Total .... 

. ' 33 

49 

14 

27 

Steam .... 

. , 32* 

M 

13* 

• 20 

Oil .... 

. 1 ••• 

■1 

I 

0 

Gai .... 

•1 ^ 

1 

... 

1 


•Includes one using hotli StP.iin and Electric power. 


since 1911, such estab- 
lishments have in- 
creased by a time and 
a half in Eajputana 
and have almost 
doubled in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Bulk of 
the Power generated 
is derived from 
Steam-engines. Oil- 
engines have come in- 
to existence in Eaj- 


EstaUi'^limcnt usingolcctnc powergoni'- 
rated on the premnos 
Prime-movers worked by ate,am engines 
Power in yCi7ou>a/(« . . . . 


02r. 


putana during the. present decade onl 3 L There are seven establishments in Eaj- 
putana which have installed Prime-movers for generating Electric power on their 
o^vn premises. Of the 16 engines in the above seven establishments, 12 are worked 
by steam and 4 by oil. The .statistics for 1921 show that the total Electric 
power used in the establishments, which employ Electric power generated on the 
premises, was 2,135 Kilorralls, while the Horse power of the motors generating 

electricity outside the establishments which 
use it, aggregated 192. The correspond- 
ing information for Ajmer-Merwara is given 
on the margin. There is no establishment 

which brings power from outside. 

18. The Cotton Weaving establishments using Power are two, which are both NomberoiLoonuintisB. 
located in Ajmer-Merwara and have 643 Looms in them. The rest of the Looms 

shown in Part VII of the Imperial Table XXTI, belong mainly to Jail factories in 
Eajputana. In Ajmer-Merwara, there is only one Loom in Jail and four in.private 
establishments. Six Looms used for weaving wool and jute have been returned by 
Jail in Banswara. One establislmient from Kushalgarh also returns two Looms for 
jute-weaving. 

19. Properly speaking, there is no public school for technical or industrial loanswoi Eaocation. 
training in either of the Provinces, excepting the School of Arts at Jaipur in Eaj- 
putana. It was established in 1866 and Dr. C. S. Valentine was its first Principal. 

2i 
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When tlie Institution was opened, the staff of teaclicrs was imported from the 
Madras School of Arts. Free education is imparted to all, without distinction of 
caste or creed, in various subjects, such as engraving, enamelling on metals 
(including gold and silver), clay-work, glazed art-pottery, wood-worlc and turnery, 
black-smithy, drawing and designing, sculpture and stone-carving, etc., etc. The 
average nuiiibcr of students on the roll varies from 100 to 125 a day and the course 
of studies extends to three years. The average expenditure on the maintenance 
of this Institution is stated to be Rs. 12,000 a year. In Ajmer-]\Ierwara, there is 
one small private institution for commercial training and a iMission Industrial 
home at Beawar for teaching embroidery and needle-work to women. 

20. Class . — Labour is either Permanent, Seasonal or Periodical ; — 

(o) Labour of a Permanent type is generally found in factories, such as the 
Portland Cement AVorks at Bundi, the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway 
AVorkshops at Jodhpur, etc., in Rajputana, and the Railway AVork- 
shops in the City of Ajmer and the two AA^'eaving Mills in the town 
of Beawar in Ajmer-Merwara. 

{h) Field labour,' and labour in industries of Cotton Ginning and Pressing, 
and Stone-quarries, etc., etc., arc Seasonal. They work only for 
certain months in the year. Most of the labourers connected Avith 
Agriculture, resort to them when their own AS'ork on the field is oaw. 
(o) Labour employed on RaihA'ays, Public AA'orks (CiAul and RaihA'ay) and 
Irrigation Avorks is mostly Periodical. 

Slalislics . — The table on the margm shoAvs the number of labourers recorded 

in this Census 
under seA’e- 
ral Labour 
Groups. Skil- 
led Avorkmcn 
are draAvn 
from the jiro- 
fessionals and 
haA’-e not 
therefore been 
included in 
this discus- 
sion. The 
first tAvo 
Groups arc 
composed of 
persons, Avho 
are in one A\’ay 
or the other 
attached to 
cultivat ion. 
The remain- 
ing Groups 
consist of such 

llcsnnJl.iitan'i. » jlg llflVC HO 

specific occupation but attach themselATs to Avhcrc they can find a liA'ing. and 
can also be made use of for Agi-icullural purposes in case of extra demand. 
Looking at the statistics given aboA'c, there does not appear to be any shortage 
of labour. If it is AA'ell-organizcd it can lielp the dcATloinnent of industries 
to a great extent, 

_ Aecrwftoeui.— Recruitment of labour entails no difllculty, though the system 
varies from place to place. Generally, labourers remain on the look out and 
present themselves for employment on the occurrence of vacancies. The Rail- 
way Woikshops at Ajmer report that the number ol sucli applicants always exceeds 
vacancies.^ In some places labour is recruited through contractors. 

IT orling Hours .— the Raibvay AVorkshops, the AA*orking time limit is from 
8 hours to 9 hours a day, AAuth an interval for rest. In the States of Rajputana, 
working hours vary m factories, but in Ajmor-Meru’ara the period of Avorking is 
to males 12 hours and females 11 hours a day, Avith an hour's interval for rest. 
Children are half-timers. 
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Physique. — Enquiries do not support the idea tliat a labourer in a factory 
ordinarily becomes physically exhausted after a few 3’ears’ time. Many are said 
to worJe and live a good long life. Changes in the fcrsonnel of a factory are mainly 
due, either to domestic causes, or to attempts for bettering prospects elsewhere. 
The only exceptions suggested from Marwar are of labourers in founderies, boiler- 
! shops, wood-sawing, and mouldering departments, etc., where their life is said to 
f shorten bj* 25 to 50 per cent, of that of the labourers in other departments. 

I Easements. — Some instances of easements enjoyed bj'^ labourers are given 

t below : — 

In Ajmer, no house accommodation is generallj’ provided for labourers. To 
, suit their convenience they have iirhabilcd sites close to their respective Work- 
shops. A general hospital and a few dispensaries have been provided by the 
Eailwaj\ Labourers in the Bcawar Jlills, in Ajmer-Mcrwara, gcnerallj* come from 
the adjoining villages and prefer to go bach home in the evening. But accom- 
modation has been provided for the imported labour by the Mills either free or on 
pa^'uient of a nominal rent. In Jodhpur, the labouring classes have settled in the 
suburbs. 

Organization . — No labour organization has been reported to be in existence 
in Eajputana. In Ajmcr-jMcrwara, a Labour Union has, however, been recently 
established, with the object of strengthening the labour, vis a vis the employer. 

21. Prices and Wages play an important part in Labour and the conditions 
thereof, which prevailed during the decade, arc discussed here. 

{«) Pricc.s. (?) Food-grains. — Tlio diagram on the opposite page delineates 
the condition of prices of staple food-grains and fodder, in the two Provinces, 
during the decade. Tlie staple food-grains of the Provinces are Bajra, Barley, 
Maize and Wheat, Figures for prices In’ months were not available for Eajputana. 
For Ajmer-Mcrwara, monthly rates were available for all the ten j’cars of the 
decade. The ligures for the two Provinces luid therefore to be giaphed separately. 
The average annual rale of food-grains in Ajiner-Merwnra is given in the marginal 

table. It will 
be seen that 
the opening 
year of the 
decade gave 
the greatest 
quantit}* of 
everv kind of 
grain for the 
rupee. Aspects 
began to take 
serious turn 
from the next 
year, or speak- 
ing more 

accurately from the month of September lOII, when rates suddenty fell very low. 
The 3'ear 1!)17 gave hopes of revival, but it onl)’ proved to be like the bust flicker 
of an e.xtinguishing light, as the succeeding }’car.s wore so bad that prices went 
much above normal — the woi’st Iicing the year l!)19. The cause usuallj’ ascribed 
to rise'i?! pi-iccs is the g?-owi?ig demand of 'food-graii?s .’uid other necessaries of life, 
shortage of yield, 'and increase in the cost- of j)roduction. Economists may, 
however, liold that the sole cause of the diflicnltv is the exj)ansion of the World’s 
Currency. When the mtniber of coin in circulation is small, its value is high and 
prices go low and vice versa. 

(ii) Fodder. — I’lie most cm-ious thing which at once strikes the eye, is .that 
the curves reprc,so?iti?ig the two ]’rovii?ccs ii? the di?igra?n ;irc diiunctrically opposed 
to each other. Apj)arentlY no ]u-icc-eurrent record of this stufl’ is kept in any of 
tlie Indian States, and the ligures supplied do not seem to be any the reliable. 
Bharatpur, Shahpura, Banswara, Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, P.artabgarh sind Abu 
luive not even supjilicd their figures. Anj’ comj>arisou between the curves of 
Eajputana .and Aj?ne?--Mcrwara wm?Id thus be useless. The Ajmer-Merwara 
curves arc gcncrullj’ in harmony with those of food-grains. 
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Monoy^Orderg 

Paid. 


(6) Wages. (1) Rajputana . — Endeavours were, this time, made to collect 
information regarding Wages but unfortunately the reports received from the 
Industrial Census Officers contained practically nothing of any sterling value ; 
excepting Jaipur, not a single State has supplied figures for even two or three years 
consecutively. The figures for Wages and Prices of common articles of food sup- 
plied by the Industrial Census Officer, Jaipur, and winch are quoted on the margin, 

give some 
indication of 


Year. 


1911 

1012 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
1916 

1919 

1920 



Daily wacls of 


Jlntc per 
nipcc of 

Mistry. 

Workm'^n. 

Cooly. 

Mnson. 

staple- 

food. 

Its. A. 

!B3. a. 

Its. A. 

Its. A. 

Sra. CliS. 

0 8 

0 0 

0 21 

0 5 

17 14 

0 8 

0 0 

0 2i 

0 5 

14 C 

0 8 

0 G 

0 2* 

0 5 

13 14 

0 8 

0 c 

0 21 

0 r> 

12 4 

0 8 

0 c 

0 3 

0 

12 11 

0 9 

0 8 

0 3 

0 ov 

12 0 

U 9 

0 8 

0 4 

0 8 

13 10 

0 11 

0 10 

0 0 

0 8 

20 0 

0 12 

0 12 

0 8 

0 12 

8 0 

1 0 

0 >2 

0 8 

0 14 

8 7 


Prices but far in excess. The staple-food 
Slieklmvati, ivhere Bajra is commonly used. 


the trend 
which Wages 
have • taken 
during the 
decade. They 
show that 
Wages have 
risen not only 
in proportion 
to the rise in 
in Jaqnir is Barley, excepting in 


(2) Ajmer-Merwara . — Wage Survey was carried out in the years 1911 and 
1917 of the decade in 60 selected villages. Agricultural labourers are generally 
paid in cash at daily rates, excepting for harvesting crops and sometimes for clean- 
ing grain when payment is generally made m grain or at times in its equivalent 
in cash. The average wage-rate for this class of work prevailing in 1917 was 3 to 
4 annas, as compared ivith 2 to 4 in 1911 . The interval of about four years between 
the last AVage Census and the date of the present Population Census, has much 
altered the state of afliairs. The wages now prevailing are far above those which 
obtained in 1917. The village artisan still works in return for a share of grain 
delivered at harvest time. 


Class of lalour. 

Beawar Factories 
and Mills. (Jlontlily 
wages.) 

E.iilway IVorksIiopsat .4jtuor. 
(Daily nages.) 

1910. 

1921. 

1912. 

1921. 

Black-smith 

Titter 

Carpenter . 

Eireman 

Mason 

Unskilled labourer — 
Male 

Eomalo . 

Es. A. 
20 0 

27 0 

IG 0 

20 0 

14 0 

7 8 

4 8 

Es. A. 
42 0 

53 0 

37 0 

34 0 

30 0 

15 0 

9 0 

G to 1C annas. 
6 to IG annas. 
5 to IG annas. 

8 to 13 annas. 

j 4 to 5 annas. 

9 to 32 annas. 

8 to 32 annas. 

9 to 32 annas. 
A^ot a-railablo 

7 to 20 annas. 

G to 9 annas. 


Beawar Mills for certain skilled and unsldlled labom'. 


The condition of 
urban rates is 
generally ascertained 
from the wages pre- 
vailing in Mills, Bail- 
way AVorlcshops and 
Factories, where a 
regular record of 
them is maintained. 
The table on the 
margin shows those 
prevalent in the Bail- 
way Workshops at 
Ajmer and in the 


(3) Co7iclusion . — The causes of enormous rise in wages are — 

{a) A marked rise in the price of food-grains. 

(b) Heavy mortality from Influenza among the labouring classes and- 

mostly in Bural areas. 

(c) The activity in the Building trade in towns and villages. 

Thirty years ago a quantity of grain enough for food ivith a small amount m cash, 

. a suit of some roiigh cloth per harvest, and an addition of KJiesla (covering cloth) 
in winter were quite sufficient to attract a farm servant, but nothing less than from 
eight to ten rupees a month or a mixed payment in cash and kind equivalent 
thereto, will now induce a labourer to take up fixed engagement. 

1 22. The table on the next page gives the value of Money Orders issued from 

and paid into the various States of Bajputana and from and into Ajmer-Merwara 
during- the years 1918-19, 1919-20 and 1920-21. The Post-Master-General has 
kindly supplied the figures with extra clerical labour on his staff. The figures, 
which are available, suggest the extent to which wages have flowed into Bajputana 
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in tlie first two years from tlie migrants from this Province for the support of their 
families whom they left behind. In the closing 3 '’ear of the decade, the value of the 
^Mone}' Orders issued is in excess of those paid, and if this continues in the succeed- 
ing years, the financial condition of the Province will show a different aspect. In 
Ajmer-]\Ierwara. immigrants exceed emigrants and are mostl)’- employed in the 
Kailway Workshops and offices and remit their savings to their families abroad. 
In the year 191S-19, payment exceeded issues due to receipt of family allowances 
from persons in Military Service during the Great War. 


Province and SI ate or Div 

trict. 

lOIS-IO. 

1019-20. 

1920-21. 

Vnhio of Jfoiio}’ Orcinrs 

XOiluf of Jfoiioy OrJers 

Vftluo of Jfotioy Orders 


Paid. 

Issued. 

Paid. 

Issued, 

Pnid. 

Jiaijiulana . 



6,729,239 

9,217,229 

7,730,.19l 

9,151,443 

9,067.918 

9,807,304 

Mount .\bu 



217,170 

212,180 

231,003 

120,201 

301,309 

118,487 

Alwar 



383, 3So 

1.2-13,500 

400,51-1 

1,147,125 

420,510 

1,173,300 

Ilnnswara 



133,252 

4.3,303 

08,547 

01,009 

221,830 

50,509 

Bliarat par 


. 

307,-557 

-100,014 

272.280 

409,115 

310,859 

502,405 

Bik.uior . 



815,(101 

1,331,23-5 

910,080 

1.128,217 

1,208,174 

1,152,305 

Buntli 



(50,328 

3-5.430 

05,771 

■13,007 

07,552 

37,380 

llholpur . 


. 

11-5,813 

182.007 

117,010 

170,-100 

140, -105 

202,138 

Dung.irpur 



15,515 

55,006 

128.080 

71,250 

203,503 

100,201 

.Inipur 



1,2-10,382 

3,303.823 

1,07.8,302 

3, -MO, 015 

2,007,480 

3,714.756 

Jais.nlmcr 



-14, .300 

14,58-5 

93,792 

51,123 

221.000 

45.051 

•Bi.Tlaw.nr 



142,302 

55,300 

10.5.958 

00,121 

144,181 

00,31 1 

K.arauli . 



41,7.57 

73.823 

45.322 

7.3,120 

50.717 

88,505 

Ki.^tumgarli 



75,250 

50.700 

80,710 

50,527 

15,103 

58,080 

Kotali 



001,150 

271.833 

730,815 

218,000 

870.877 

302,517 

Kxifelialgarli 



18,008 

5,007 

15,479 

3,000 

29,810 

2.738 

^farwar . 



003,410 

008,251 

803,280 

1,030,770 

1,007,830 

1,010.200 

Mcwtir . 



1,375,014 

518,370 

1,177,359 

057,433 

1,805.010 

805, .527 

Niinnina 



4,887 

28,000 

0,557 

20,010 

5.730 

20,359 

Pnrtabgarh 



00,702 

25.730 

97,017 

20,811 

00,440 

33,857 

.SlmlipuM 



70,000 

14,735 

73.007 

14,079 

100,801 

19,800 

iSirolii 



70,717 

51,700 

8.5. 143 

50,5-50 

11.5.000 

72,059 

Toiik 



211,1-52 

100.230 

202,155 

172,01-5 

241,003 

178,220 

Ajmcr-Mcnnira 



1,986,938 

2,085,69] 

3,022,311 

2,082,613 

3,210,159 

2,020,782 


Vnrf JJJ.—CoUfif/e JudiiHti'if. 



Yr -ir. 

UAjpiilnnii. 

Ajmer-Mor- 

nMn». 

1911 


. ' 291,122 

17,810 

1912 


. 1 :ih:i,27:i 

27,-700 

l9i:i 


. ■If]s,!l20 

■19,191 

191-1 


. 1 -120,097 

08,102 

I9l.'i 


. 1 271,780 

.7:1,810 

1910 


. 997,008 

23,022 

1917 


. ' :iH2,.'io;i 

12,708 

191S 


. 2,77,80:1 

01,987 

1919 



20,;il8 

1920 


. 1 :i8.r.,2r>.7 

■I0,-172 


Toiai. 

. ' 3.025,722 

1 

•i;i0,202 


23. The statement on the margin 
shows the rough estimate of the 
area l)i-ought under cotton cultivation 
during the decade under reference in the 
two J^rovinccs. Rajputana figures do not 
include .such area in parts of the Banswara 
State. Taking the out-luni per acre at 
an average of 8 maunds, the estimated 
total jdcld should be 1,100,550 tons in the 
two Provinces combined, gi%dng 380,850 
tons of cleaned cotton. A major portion ol 
this was exported, via Bombay, to Foreign 
Countries such as England, Japan, etc. 


24. 'Die condition of liand-Ioom weavers is genernll}’’ presumed to have been 
deteriorating from year to year and apparently the presumption seems to bo well- 
founded. The figures on the margin overleaf cxliibit the number of operatives in 


Cotton Cultivation 


Textile Tndustrj 
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the more important 

Bs- w branches of Cotton 

— — — industry for the last 

Ajraor-Morwara. twO CenSUSeS. Cor- 

responding figures 

1911 . 1921 . for the Censuses 

prior to 1911 are not 

2 102 802 available, owing to 

3,177 8,208 changes which have 

1 161 1 390 taken place from 

41920 o ’, 028 Census to Census in 

the Scheme of occu- 
pational classification. The figures indicate that there is no Weaving Mill in 
Rajputana. There has been no increase in the number of Weaving Mills in 
Ajmer-Merwara. The same two Mills are still working here, as were in 
existence in 1911. There is a decrease of 23 per cent, in the number of 
persons working on hand-ginning in Rajputana, while an increase of 3 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The large decrease in Rajputana is due to the fact that 
Cotton Grinning operations were nearly over at the time when Census was 
taken and workers had taken to other avocations. The number of Hand- 
ginning machines in these Provinces, as ascertained by special enquiry, was 53,807 
in Rajputana and 11,802 in Ajmer-Merwara. The decrease among the >Spinners 
and Weavers in Rajputana is less than the decrease in the general population — 
while 14 per cent, increase in them in Ajmer-Merwara is due to the impetus given 
to the industry in recent 3 ^ears. Of the total workers registered under Sub-class 
III ‘ Industry ’, 28 per cent, are working in Cotton Ginning, Cleaning, Pressing, 
Spinning and Weaving industries in the two Provinces combined. Of these, 25 
per cent, are Hand-spinners and Hand-loom weavers and the remaining 3 — jMill- 
workers. The value of the annual out-turn of hand-woven fabrics is a matter of 
many lacs of rupees. Of the Weavers and Spinners, only 7 per cent, work in Cities 
and the rest in Rural areas. Enquiries show that next to Agriculture, hand-loom 
weaving is one of the chief Cottage industries throughout Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara. The Industrial Officer, Marwar, reports that this industry has received 
great impetus during the last quinquennium and specially after the cessation of 
the Great European War, owing to the adverse condition of foreign markets, 
Railway and Shipping difficidties, depression in import and export of piece-goods 
and raw cotton, considerable rise in prices of piece-goods, SwedcsJii movement, 
and availability of labour at moderate rates. This view is also shared by several 
other State Industrial Officers. A special count taken at this Census shows that 
in both the Provinces 91,328 hand-looms (89,741 in Rajputana and 1,587 in Ajmer- 
Merwara) were available for work. Of these, 3 per cent, were looms with fly- 
shuttle attachments. It will thus be seen that the hand-looms used in these 
Provinces are mostly of the type which has been in use for hundreds of generations 
and hardly any attempt has ever been made to improve them. 

The figures of the length of cloth turned out by these looms and the value 
thereof are not available, and in their absence it is not possible to gauge the pro- 
gress made by this industry. Tbe figures of the sale of Eeza cloth reported by 
the Industrial Officer, Jaipur, which are given in the margin, do, however, indicate 

tlie rapidly increasing demand for hand- 
Avoven materials. Both the hand and the 
mill-spun yarn are used by weavers. Mill- 
turned thread is used in warp and hand- 
spun in Avoof. Attempt is being made to 
use the hand-spim thread throughout, 
though much tune and labour is saved by 
Aising mill-yarn. The folloAA’hig quotation 
from the Industrial Officer of the Jilarwar 
State Avill give an idea of the quality and 

cost of thread used : — 

“ Mill-spun tliTead ordinarily iiscd is from 4 to 12 count and rarely 16, but lately eA^en up 
to 30 or 40 has been successfully tried. Tbe local Charldm (spinning wheel) spun yarn is of the 
4 to 6 count and sometimes up to 15. Proportion of the mill and hand-spun yarns noAv used 


Year. 

Kiipocs. 

1912 

103,937 

1913 

455,255 

1914 

414,550 

1915 

309,002 

1916 

031,005 

1917 

621,591 

1918 

608,049 

1919 

1,048,943 
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in innkiii” clodi i*; (iO and 10 per cent. rt\<.ppctivcly nRainsI 00 and 00. The lorn) yarn .sells 
at one inpi'e per .seer, ayiiin^t 8 t(i 10 annascight (o Ion vear.s ago. 'J’lie avcrngc rule of Indian 
and Foreign mill-yarn for ilio pavl nine yenr.s wa.s ; even annas jier 11)., 1ml its ])osf-\vaT rate 
is alimil l?s. .-I per O-lh. parkol. Thus Ihe piiro of Indian mill-yarn has risen of lale hy ahout 
00 ]ier eent., ov, ing to ri e in wain's and sliiko-.'’ 

It i.s gctinnilly brlievi'i] I lint n man :i,s,si.stc(] by n woman or a l)oy or a girl can 
sot up ii Warp I till cubils in longlli ami one cubit in iireadth in a day. A weaver 
i.s likely to weave S yards of clot h in a <lay of (! to 8 lioiins. Women and children of 
aliout 10 years assist in sneii auNiliary works, as disentangling thread and warji, 
setting up warp and filling up .shut tle.s. The weavers, who have no capital of their 
own to lay out. on their business, work on j>ieee-sy.stem. f.e.. they receive thread 
from cloth merchants, etc,, and weave cloth therefrom at a remuneration of rupee 
one per Hrzn. \ parly of two weavers can eain, on an average, a rupee per day, 

.an mlnlt 10 annas am! his assistant (5. Those who emiiloy tlieirown capital, 
get, by .selling their cloth in open market, a profit of from 12 annas to a rupee per 
piece of J'rzii in addition to their wages. In other words, their earning.s arc 
enhanced by 7,) per cent, which would otherwise have gone to the middleman, 
fspinning and Weaving is the only indu.stry which can conveniently be joined with 
.Agriciiltnri', Agrimlturi-'ts can devote "their leisure honr.s to thi.s industry and 
thereby augnienl their family incom<'. Thi-. is one of the few industries wliich, 
as a priv.itc entcrj'ri.si', c.m give employment t/i all the memb(>r,s of a family e.vccpt- 
ing th*' inv.dids .and infants. In Hciindinavia. Imuil-Iooins are, found in every 
village and the jie.isant Women itfit only we.’ive 1 heir own linen, Imt .spin the thread 
they reipiire for .-ewing purposes. It is gener.dly helic-ved that hand-loom weaving 
can. in no u.iy. ctjnipeic with mill we.iving. Ibit sinee. in spite of the iire.sent 
adverse eomiitions. tiie ('ott.igi' weaver, with poor r.iw materials spun by the Mills 
.and his i-rtide appli mees. .stiH nianufaet urm. and t-ells annually a very large quan- 
tity of eloth, tlijs belief to be erroiietius. If Ids trade be organized, so ns to 

senire for him a portion of the jirotit of the Iratie, he equipped with np-to-datc 
app!i,uire->, nml be supplied witii y.irn of the ipiality iiserl by the Mills, lie would 
ere h<ng be in a po>iti')ii to e.ipture matiy of the markets whieh are now mono- 
polised by the Mills. 

The condition of f.unily life, cojnbined with the temj)erament of artisans in 
ihe-e I’rovime', js sm-h that people have .-i .stuaig aversion to leave their home, 
unle - for< I'd by poverty .and idwiiy.s prefei to .•-tiek to tlu'ir village and lead a 
pe.jcefn! .and cle.ui life. Tliis i* a fe.itiire whieh will br> ,s|ill helpful to the dovolo])- 
inent a.nd imjirovemejit of tin' hand-loom industry if it is projierly organized. 

Iti tl/e e cin nnc't tm '■ , it is the mo-t .'■•licid.d and fatuous policy to assume tliat 
the skilled ha.ndiv'raft ■Mu.tn must be turm'd into a roolv miudiug a mai'Iiine to e.'irn 
his living. 

2.7. Wool c.iu be ha'l in a]ipieciiib!>' tpiantities everywhere, in woot jnintirr. 

It.ijpu? iti.'i. Sheep, (Ui.it and < '.tniebli.iir.- uti* genet. dly used in nianufact nring 
aritek's. The article- mot-- commonly m.innfucltiicd of sheep-wool are I’lanicets, 

(ittferior clc. • of 'ii.tv.-(-) {’arp"ts. /k/tri'e.-, /I/u-'iV.s, Checks', }\ilao eloth, 

’I’urbstis mid l*ch ). cte, Ilf tin* ■>, llkutln't arc jiiade cvt-rywlieri'. Bikaner is 
noted f,, I itsC.itpet- ,-jtnl /.o'-o. i*. the home of the ler-t. 1 1mtigh .lai.saimer 

i- .'ibo r<‘por!efi to m;iniifai'l!ir<' line Clmck-. /Moao, and .biipiir - I'ells. Mtirwiir 
claim'' an ye.trly e'.pojt of tibont i5r..(iui> manmis of wtioi sind an yearly con, sump- 
tion within the St.’te of .'tbniit l.'i.iitHt maiind-. About tn.oon hand-spinning 
wheels iarite or .-mul! iir*- :.iifi to in- in ronstattl n-e there. Coat and t'amel-iiair 
fjibrici are m-ade in tcvcr.il .S’t.ite--, but .Marwar ami .lai.s.dmer arc fainmis for (lie 
hupciioiity of their m-imifaettiri ->, Co.tt-h.tiir is metl in the mannfactnre of Oil- 
pre- i lilter,-, .Miil-fe'lt ing I'atditci, Bags. Bopcs, am! other I'oarsc mafcrijds. ('fintel- 
hriir is eiiij)lf)ycd for Carpels, Bl.’tnl;cH, Hope;, Btigs and I’lii.she.s. In Wool indus- 
tries, fetmde • generally as ist male, in eleaning, spinning ami paifiidiy in weaving. 

'I'he (aMe, v.liicli fijtriiciilarly follow this occupation an' (he (iinhoifi, iftii/i. Khatik, 
iiaiiifilii tuiti Jitfiiji. 

Ajiiif^r-Mvnirtrn.- -Only uidintiry bhutkclt; ate made licre whieh hardly sufliee 
even for the reqitiiement- of (he Ihuvinee. 

20, There is no plaee in tlie.sc iVovineea, where thi.s industry is not found. 

Dyciiil' hi of rcveral kind.s and may be elassilied mainly into (1) plain or ainglo 
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colour, (2) multi-colour and (3) tie. The single-colour dyeing needs no explana- 
tion. The multi-colour dyeing may be sub-classified into Ram-bow colours, 
curves or stripes [Laharia] in various colours one matching the other, and in 
colours one dillerent from the other on each side of the cloth {Do-rulclia). Tie- 
dyeing {Ghundri-handisl) is difficult and can only be done by expert hands. Out- 
lines of birds, human beings and views are most artistically produced by tie-pro- 
cess. Tie-dyeing is practised chiefly in Jaipur and Kotah. Marwar reports that 
about 'Rs. 60,000 worth of tie-dyed cloth is exported from Jodhpur every year. 
The figures of export from other States are not available. The dyeing in different 
colours on each side of cloth is practically the monopoly of the Alwar State. The 
finer the cloth the better the effects of the colour. Dyeing of every sort is done 
both on cotton and silk fabrics. The industry is not limited to males but females 
also take active part in it from the very start to the finish. Foreign dyes are gene- 
rally brought into use. The indigenous dyes mostly used are Kasmia (red) and 
Tnffigo. 

maos- 27. Other Cottage industries found in Rajputana and" Ajmer-Merwara are — (1) 
Aerated Water and Ice Factory, (2) Bone, Ivory, Horn and Shell-work, (3) Basket- 
maldng, (4) Boot, Shoe and Sandal-maldng, (5) Button-maldng and Embroidery, 
(6) Curing hides. Tanning, etc., (7) Extraction of oils, (8) Enamelling on gold and 
silver, (9) Lacquer work, (10) Manufacture of leather articles, (11) Manufacture 
of iron implements and tools, (12) Paper-making, (13) Pottery, (14) Printing 
and Book-binding, (15) Rope and string-making, (16) Stamping on cloth, (17) 
Stone-carving, (18) Sugar extraction, (19) Tailoring, and (20) Work in brass, 
copper and bell-metal. 

The number of Oil GJianis (Oil-pressing machines). Sewing machines and Ice- 
cream machines in these Provinces are approximately 16,790 ; 7,125 ; and 161 
respectively, while, Tailoring, Carpentry and Black-smithy establishments employ- 
ing 2 or more but less than 10 workers are 2,979 ; 4,885 and 3,258. 

Enjj, 28. Every decent-sized village has a bazar of its own, which supplies every 
necessity of life to a greater or smaller extent. These bazars are located at central 
places and villages, within a radius of 6 to 7 miles, are benefited by them. In 
desert-sites, these bazars are far apart. Wholesale bazars are located at the head- 
quarters of each Tahsil or Hahmiat or Nizamat where a few. luxuries can also be 
had. Periodicab&azars are also .held in certain villages and are called Hats. There 
are days in the week fixed for them, when shop-keepers from other places assemble 
there and the villagers from close vicinities go to purchase their requirements. 
Bangles of glass, dyed cloth, utensils of Brass and Iron are the commodities exten- 
sively sold in such Hats. Vegetable and local fruits such as melon, etc., are also 
sold in abundance in such bazars, as they cannot be had in every village even during 
the season. Cheap cloth is also sold and purchased there. In some cases, clientele 
is regular and sales are also undertaken on credit. Vegetables are generally 
exchanged for grain. These bazars also serve as a public esffiibition for local-made 
articles. Craftsmen find occasion of displaying the products of their ingenuity. 
About 200 periodical Hats or bazars are held at various places in most of the States 
in Rajputana but nowhere in Ajmer-Merwara. Most of the Hats are held weekly. 
On an average, 50 to 75 shops are brought at each Hat. 

A map showing the main trade routes, both metalled and unmetalled {Pahka 
and Kaclicha), Railways, and the different industries working in various places in 
each State or District will be found on the opposite page. The places which are 
most industrial in the Provinces are Ajmer and Beawar in. Ajmer-Merwara and 
Jaipur and Jodhpur in Rajputana. 

29. The Jails, where carpet-weaving and other Industrial works are carried 
on extensively in Ajmer-Merwara and Rajputana, are respectively those at Ajmer 
and rHwar,Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur and Kotah. Prisoners sentenced to long- 
term imprisonments and those short-term prisoners who are specially intelligent, 
are put to industrial works but Sargaras, Nayakas and similar other low class 
people are not employed. Cotton yarn is purchased from local markets or imported 
from Ahmedabad and other Spinning Mill-centres. Some of the Jails prepare their 
own wool-yarn while others import it from outside. AVool yarn of Bikaner is con- 
sidered the best but proves very costly. Yarn is generally dyed in Jails. . Dyes, 
both foreign and of indigenous Jail preparations are used; the former are only 
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used wliQTC liigli-class finish is required. It is generally accepted, that vegetable 
local dyes are both fast in color and cheaper. Indigo, Lac, Kapila, Turmeric, 
Alum, Pomegranate-husk, and hfiiriatic and Sulphuric acids are the chief ingre- 
dients of \yhich vegetable dyes arc made. Carpets and Baris are generally made 
to order, J?ejj cloth is prejiared for the use of convicts. One convict can weave 
an ordinary striped Dari at the rate of 1 to 36 inches a day, but one of intricate or 
multi-design pattern, not faster than from one to twelve inches a day. The manu- 
facture of a woollen Carpet is done bj^ stitches, up to 20 of which are used here, and 
a convict can timi out as much as one to four inches a day. If a loom with fly- 
shuttle is used a convict can turn out I?czf-cloth from 6 to 25 yards in a day of 7 to 

9 hours. The statement on the margin 
shows the number of looms in use in each 
State Jail Industry, The Superintendents 
of Bharatpur and Jaipur Jails are of 
opinion that Jail industries are self- 
supporting and they can be turned into 
pa)*ing concerns if up-to-date machinery 
is introduced, but in that case prisoners 
would learn no handicraft to enable them 
to earn an honest living, which they now 
do, by taking to a Cottage industry after their release. 

The following quotation from the Beport of the Siqjerintendent of Bikaner 
Jail is interesting ; — 

‘‘ The .T.ail Factorie*! arc working under n disadvantage owing to the constant change of 
their worknion. Old trained and expert linnds are released and now raw workers arc put in 
their jjlace, whose training costs a good deal of time. (>nergy and raw materials. This counts 
for the .Tail factories not being self-supporting though advantageous ns a propaganda. Free 
men working in .similar industries could earn a living-wage if the (lovcrnmenl or Society helped 
them to organize the Work-hops. ' JTany a released prisoner may be available to leach useful 
crafts to tile idlers and become a good citizen if the (ociety were willing to reclaim him and 
make provision for an honest einjdoyment for him. Do])ots may be opened at suitable 
stations to push on the.snleof the manufactures of siicli'fnrtories.” 

Jaipur .Tail iilouo made SS3 carpets, 7,675 Baris and 178,125 yards of cloth of 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
General Distribution by Occupation. 


RAJPUTANA. 


AJjmR-MERWArvA. 


CliABS, SUB'OTilSS AND ORDER, 


NimBER rcR 10,000 
OP TOTAL rOpCT.ATTON. 


Persons Actual Actual 
BUpported, \7orkera. * workers. 


Ntmcnn per 10,000 

OF TOTAL POPUIATION. 


Depend- Persons Actual 

ants. BUpported. workers. 


AliOOCDPATIONS . 

A. — Prodaction ot raw materials 

J,— ^Exploitation of animals and vfffeiation 

1. Pasture and agriculture • . . 

(o) Ordinary cultivation 
(b) Qrovrera of special products and 
market gardening 


(c) Forestry 
; (d) Raising of farm stock . 

(e) Raising ot small animats 
I 2. FisUng and hunting .... 

11,-^Exploitation o} minerals . • 

3. Mines 

4. Qnarries of hard rocks 

5. Salt, etc. ...... 

B.’^Preparation and supply of material sutn 
smoes. 

m.— Ifiduriry .... 

6. Textiles 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials from 

the animal Idngdozn , . 

8. Wood 

0. Metals 

10. Ceramics 

11. Chemical products properly so called 

and analogous • « « 

12. Food Industries 

13. Industries of drees and the toilet 

14. Furniture Industries 
16. Building industries . 

16. OonstnicUon of means of transport 
17# Production and transmission of phye 
cal forces (heat, light, electricity 


cal forces (heat, light, electricity 
motive power, etc.) 

18* Other mlscdlaneons aod andeilned in- 
dustries 

IV»^Tr(inspori 

10# Transport by ale . • 

20. Transixjrt by water .... 

21. Transport by road .... 
22# Transport by rail . 

23. Post office, telegraph and telephone 
fiervloes • • « . 

V.— Trade 

24# Banks, establishments of credit, 

' change and insnronce . 

25# Brokerage, commission and export 

26. Trade in textiles 

27. Trade In skins, leather and furs 

28. Trade In wood .... 

29. Trade in metals 

30. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

31. Trade In chemical products 

32. Hotels, caf65, restaurants, etc, . 

33. Other trade lu food stuffs . 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 
' 35. Trade In fumltnre . 

I 36. Trade in bnllding materials 
I 37. Trade in means of transport . 

33. Trade In fuel . . . , 

39. Trade In articles of luxury and tho 

pertaining to letters and the ar 
and sciences 

40. Trade of other sorts , 

0. — ^Pohlio adminirlrafion and liberal arts 
VJ . — ^Public force . . , . , 

41. Army 

42. Navy 

43. Air force 

44. Police ..... 

VII, — Ptiblio adminUtraiion . , 

VIII. — Professions and liberal arts . 

46. Religion 

47. lAW ..... 

48. Medicine 

49. Instruction .... 

60, Betters and arts and sciences 

D. — Miscellaneous .... 

JX. — Persons living on their income , 

X. -— Bomeriic sen 

XI. — InsuSieienlltj described occupations 

XII. — UnproducHve 

54, Inmates of jails, asylums and alma 

houses 

55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

60. Other unclasslfted non-productive In 
dustrles . . . . . 


10,000 ‘ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Dislribution by Occuimfiou in Natural Divisions in Itjijpntuna and Ajtncr-SIcrvvara. 


Scjinnr. ter jmin or totie rorcxAiios strrror.TED in 


Oc(‘Up'\tlon. 



J 

ll'ustarn 

Southern 

DhHIon. 

Western 

lilvblon. 

AJmer- 

Menrara. 

I 

i 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

A.— “ProdncUon o! raw matcriili. (1—2 J) . . , • 

, . 

. 


C47 

Tie 
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1 — RTploilsiiincI animaU enci tr;(lntimil—ie) 

. 

• 


C45 

m 

COS 

520 

(1) AsricullntT (1— ") ...... 

. 

* 


C25 
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023 
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(ii) Pasture (U—t4) 

• 



18 

IS 

41 

18 

(Ill) ri'hlD^ ftiiiMiunlln!; (17 — 16) 

■ 



•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

(Iv) Olhen (S— 10. ir. an! If.) 

• 



2 

*» 

1 

1 

//. — rrj^oiicJion cf nxntraU (J5— r/) , 

• 


• i 

2 

X 

5 

3 

B.— and nrriy ot matffial lutjUocri (2^—151) 

, 



223 

200 

OfVft 

325 

in.-Iri-ntnj i:i~lC3) 

• 


■ 

•| 

f/7 

in 

lit 

ISl 

(1) TeitiVs (20-2S) 

• 


1 

} 

1 

n 

20 

37 

39 

(II) \Vco.J In-lujtrlfi (tS-tr.) ... 

• 


1 

. 1 

13 

0 

13 

0 

(Ill) MeUIIn.]uitflrs«0— 01) . 



» 

1 

5 

7 

7 

D 

(It) roo-lInlusIrlrsfC— 75) 



• 

0 

0 

4 

C 

(0 In IniUlea cf vlrt‘t aM the (7G— f 2) 

• • 


. 

33 

27 

30 

31 

(si) 0!!.m(0:tle.'» 7.10,11.11-11) .... 

• • 



19 

3S 

61 

57 

jr.—rtinif^THici—j:o) 

* « 



// 

$ 

11 

ss 

r.— Tr:* Oil— no 

• • 



C5 

79 

C9 

so 

(1) Tra!eInr-».I.!ilufrf(I70-IW) .... 

. • 



to 

n 

28 

30 

(a) (! 20 — ir/i) 




1 

6 


1 

(5) Otli-r IrvV h fooJ-itutli (151—130) 




29 

40 

28 

33 

(II) Tisle In Ir-slP'. (I'il) 




0 

0 

J2 

11 

111!) 0(lier(rj|M<()t>letT.;i.£5.S7— .5101.1.31—40) . 




20 

28 

20 

39 

Co— ruWic ndmlnUtraUoD and liberal arij 170) 


• 


7b 

67 

69 

76 

VI.—rv<Mr.l’<mt(K’.~Hti) 

. • 



JS 

n 

10 

17 

VfJ^ruUtf. Aiitr\rUUM’\nnilCl~^lCi) .... 


• 


21 

10 

10 

13 

VltJ, — Picftuiont cn4lxlttoloti*{iCO^i71}) . 

. • 

• 


3C 

3i 

30 

45 

D.— KlsceUsnious (180-101) 

< 

• 

• 

6b 

?1 

AS 

77 

/X.— r<ftatu (Cc(n 7 oa(/irfr iucoma (UO) . « • 


• 

• 

3 

6 


4 

A*. — T)mtiiiintTxlcQ(til^‘-ltS) 




St 

15 

SO 

2S 

Xl.’^1nfnf\r'{frllu xU:cT{h({\ crrupnlton* (i5^— ii7) 




IS 

G 

13 

SG 

.Tff.— PnproJnt/iK (tSS—ni) 

. • 

• 

• 

t3 

4 

10 

10 


^OTE^l'lgutcs In liracl.cls liiaicnto Otoiip nuinbcia of llio Occupation Scheme unless olhenviso stnlca. 

2 K 2 
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CHAPTER Xn. — OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution of the Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial and Professional impulation in 



AGEICUETUEE (GEOUP 1- 

•7). 

7;XI’IOITATION OP JONEEAES AND INDUSXEY 
(fcUB-CLASSEb II & 111). 

Province, Natnrol DiMsion and State 
or District. 

Population 
supported 
by Agrlcul- 
turo. 

1 

1 

Proporlion 
of Acricul- 
tnralpopn- , 
ration per 

Pip. crNTAOK on 
AGRICUI/ rOIlAL rorULA- 
TIOX OF 

I’epuIaMon 
supporU (1 by 
J.xploitallon 
of mlnoraJs 
and 

Industrj, 

Proporf/oii 
of jtopulatlon 
In Column 0 
to 1,000 of 
total popu- 
lation. 

1 I’rr. rLVTAOE os 
roruiATiON IN CoipHN 

0 OF 

1,000 of 
total popu- 
lation. 

Actual 

\vorkcrs. 

Depend- 

ants, 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 

RAJFDTANA AND A7MER-MEEWABA. 

0,530,663 

031 

00 5 

30 5 

1,457,898 

141 

56 2 

438 

Hajpntana 

0,282,541 

038 

60 4 

30 0 

1,381,447 

140 

661 

43 9 

'Eastern Division . . • • 

3,369,729 

€25 

CO‘2 

39-9 

776,253 

UP 

S7-J 

i2-P 

AJwsr 

454,810 

CIO 

co-s 

39 2 

101,075 

149 

54*6 

45-4 

Bharalptir 

331,778 

C63 

52-5 

n 

05,455 

132 

50*S 

49-2 

Dundl •«••••• 

125,203 

C60 

58 0 

42 0 

25,651 

137 

59 7 

40-5 

Bholpur • . « . • 

101,234 

715 

ss-o 

44'1 

26,271 

115 

51*7 

45*3 

Jaipur 

1,370,071 

580 

Cl-3 

38-7 

353,277 

1C4 

5S'S 

41-2 

Jbalatrar 

07,005 

C03 

OM 


13,010 

145 

49 7 

60 3 

Enrault 

00,471 

070 

COO 

Sl'O 

17,412 

130 

01‘8 

3S'2 

IClstmiigarh 

40,101 

001 

59 8 

40’2 

12,231 

157 

CG'D 

43*1 

••••«•• 

300,011' 

G3S 

CO-S 

30-2 

80,768 

128 

57-5 

42-5 

Estate 

1,38(1 

013 

02-0 

38 0 

153 

200 

51-7 

18 3- 

Shalipura (CblotsUp) .... 

33,014 

GOG 

05-7 

34-3 

5,810 


01-2 

DS-S 

Xonk . . . . 

187.GS3 

C52 

Cl-4 

35'0 

40,305 

140 

50-5 

43-5 

Southern Ditlelon 

l,iI2,V5t 

691 

CS’6 

41’i 

ssifin 

113 

66'0 

4i'0 

Mount Abu District 

344 

05 

70-0 

29- J 

7**2 

200 

58-9 

41'I 

Banswara 

103,000 

804 

53-6 

•1C* I 

11,080 

77 

47-5 

52-5 

Dungarpur 

144,721 

765 

59-1 

40-D 

15, 469 

82 

49*3 

60-7 

Kuslialgarh (Clilefship) , , 

25,108 

8C3 

55*8 

44'2 

85S 

20 

53*3 

40-7 

Movrar . ♦ . ... 

054,411 

C92 

59-5 

40-5 

161,221 

117 

07-0 

42-4 

rartabgarli . . . 

17,40 J 

700 

54-8 

45-2 

5,030 

8S 

40-7 

50-3 

SIrohi .... . . 

87,807 

471 

59 C 

40*4 

33,085 

177 

SG-l 

43-9 

Tr«tcm Dit'iJion ... 

J, 699,861 

€23 

€2-4 

37-G 

373,223 

145 

Si-P 

i5’8 

Bikaner 

470,087 

714 

69-2 

40'S 

62,329 

94 

61-9 

4S-1 

Jalsalmer ... 

18,517 

274 

37-1 

62 0 

14,230 

210 

42-3 

57*7 

Marwar 

1,110,657 

603 

/ 

C4-2 

S5‘8 

290,601 

161 

65-3 

41'7 

Ajmei'Metwaia 

248,122 

601 

64'S 

352 

76,451 

164, 

680 

420 

CITIES IN EAIPDTANA AND AIMEE- 









MEBWAEA 

37,096 

65 

50-9 

491 

148,940 

. SSS 

53 3 

467 
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- TABLE m. 


ProTinccs, Natural Divisions and States or Districts. 


THANSrORT AND TRADE 
CL.IS3ES IV & V). 

(SUB- 1 

1 

PROl'ESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 
(SUB-OLASSVIII). 

OTHERS (GROUPS S-18 OF SUB-CLASS I AND 
SUB-CLASSES VI, VII, IN, N, XI & XII). 

Popu- 
lation sup- 
ported 
by Trans- 
port and 
Trade. 

Propor- 
tion * of 
population 
in C!olumu 
10 to 
1,000 of 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Per oentaoe on 

POPULATION IN 
Column 10 or 

! 

i 

Population ' 
supported 
by profes- 
sions and 
liberal art3. 

Proportion 
of population 
in Colnmn 

14 to 
1,000 o! 
total popu- 
lation. 

Per centage on 
POPULATION IN Column 

14 OF 

Population j 
supported j 
by others. 

Proportion 
of other 
occupational 
population 
per 1,000 
of total 
population. 

I‘ER CENTAGE ON OTHER 

Occupational 

POPULATION OP 

Actual 

workers. 

Dopeud- 

ants. 

: 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

Actiuil 

workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 

18 

19 

20 

21 

868.012 

84 

44-6 

65-4 

379.777 

37 

54-3 

45-7 

1,103,305 

j 

107 

65-6 

44-4 

782,107 

SO 

44-8 

55-2 

357,209 

36 

64-1 

45-9 

1,041,080 

106 

65-1 

44-9 

308,521 

75 

i5'8 

54‘2 

1S6,C69 

36 

Sl‘l 

4S-D 

698,010 

114 

SS-3 

U'7 

41.350 

09 

41*4 

55-6 

25,631 

37 

50-7 

49-3 

74.629 

106 

51-3 

^ 48-7 

3G.281 

74 

47-G 

52-4 

9,150 

18 

45-7 

54-3 

53,773 

108 

Bl-0 

40-0 

11,011 

59 

49-1 

50-9 

3,718 

20 

52-9 

47-1 

21,482 

115 

57-2 

42-8 

10,033 

68 

47-1 

52-9 

3,717 

61 

41-7 

58-3 

10,824 

86 

57-0 

43-0 

107,152 

Si 

43<S 

GG-2 

109,037 

47 

61-3 

48-7 

272.615 

116 

66-4 

4S-6 

8.012 

92 

44<3 

55*7 

4,094 

52 

51-7 

48-3 

10,305 

108 

51-3 

48*7 

0,032 

63 " 

51-0 

49-0 

2,074 

10 

51-1 

48-9 

14,741 

110 

55-7 

44-3 

5,253 

63 

46-1 

63-0 

0,277 

42 

54-8 

45-2 

10,770 

150 

58-3 

41*7 

50,479 

SO 

60-7 

40-3 

20,273 

32 

63-8 

'46-2 

78,009 

125 

58-3 

41-7 

172 

70 

39-0 

61-0 

105 

46 

52-4 

47-C 

110 

65 

58-2 

41-8 

3.0SG 

64 

43-0 

57-0 

720 

15 

52-9 

47-1 

4,088 

104 

57-1 

42-9 

20,105 

70 

47-6 

62-1 

3,867 

13 

48-7 

61-3 

36,038 

125 

52-8 

47^2 

177,7d2 

87 

±8-5 

51’5 

69,405 

Ji 

57-3 

42-7 

154,144 

75 

57-G 

42‘4 

619 

172 

03-5 

40-5 

91 

25 

48-3 

51-7 

1,830 

508 

55-8 

44*2 

9,390 

49 

44-5 

55-5 

6,435 

29 

49-9 

60-1 

7,839 

41 

50-1 

49-9 

13,401 

71 

42*6 

67'6 

3,830 

20 

50-0 

49-4 

11,842 

62 

61*8 

3S*2 

1,131 

30 

43-1 

56*9 

269 

9 

53-7 

41-3 

[1,736 

60 

62-0 

38-0 

119,111 

86 

51*5 

48*0 

62,300 

38 

59-1 

40-9 

03,014 

67 

58-4 

41‘G 

5,969 

89 

39-4 

60-0 

1 1,084 

24 

52-5 

47-5 

6,223 

93 

55-3 

44-7 

28,112 

151 

41-7 

63*3 

5,885 

31 

53-7 

4G'3 

31,6G0’ 

170 

55-9 

44*1 

Z05,8U 

80 

ZO'7 

CO'3 

101,234 

39 

' 

57‘G 

42’4 

288,017 

113 

53*3 


51,513 

78 

32-7 

67*3 

18,628 

28 

50*2 

49*8 

50,528 

80 

64*3 

45*7 

3,950 

59 

37*4 

62*6 

2,932 

43 

45*0 

54*1 

23.023 

414 

41*2 

58*8 

150,381 

82 

42*1 

57*9 

79,574 

43 

69*7 

<0*3 

,204,360 

111 

54*7 

45*3 

85,005 

173 

42-8 

67'2 

22,568 

46 

66-2 

43-8 

0BP.25 

126 

64-0 

36-0 

140,143 

250 

420 

68 0 

£3.450 

76 

:48-8 

61-2 

:200,67X 

354 

f60-7 

* 

49.3 
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CHAPTER Xn. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation). 








Nujiunr. PEn jiiile wuo aue paetiaiet AamcntinnisTs. 

Occupation. 






Rnjpulana 

and 

AJmer- 

Jlmrara. 

Rajputana. 

I 

1 

Eastern 

Plvision. 

Southern 

Dhialon. 

Western 

Division. 

Ajracr- 

Merwara. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

ALL OCCUPATIONS* .... 


• 

• 

• 

■ 

88 

1 

83 

67 

66 

151 

75 

A.— Proflneiion of raw materials 


• 

• 

• 

• 

23 

30 

13 

20 

78 

14 

(/) Exploitation of animaU and ttgetaXion 


• 




£S 

29 

IS 

20 

76 

13 

(I) Agiioulluro (Groups 1—7) 


• 





o 

n 

1 

3 

3 

(11) Pasture 


• 




01 

04 

41 

70 

164 

SI 

(III) Fiahlng and hunting 


• 




0 

10 

•• 

•• 

107 

•• 

(It) Others 


• 




81 

81 

53 

67 

223 

88 

(/i) Exploilalxon of mineraU . 

• 

• 




200 

100 

107 

*>2 

119 

44 

B.— Preparation and inppl; of material suhstances. 





U5 

117 

87 

90 

203 

85 

{Ill) Induxlru 


• 




227 

13i? 

95 

111 

252 

« 

105 

(1) Textiles 


• 



• 

no 

112 

52 

75 

, 270 

76 

(11) ^Vood Industries 


• 




245 

214 

181 

184 

'407 

283 

(HI) Hotal Industries ... 


• 




ICO 

ICC 

310 

187 

to 

Cl 

87 

(It) Food Industries 


• 




53 

56 

56 

23 

01 

13 

(T) Industries of dress nnd the toilet 


• 




1C9 

170 

153 

145 

275 

134 

(tJ) Others 


• 




326 

127 

00 

107 

190 

112 

(17) Trampori 






27 

45 

46 

S5 

57 

li 

(7) Trade 


- 




7i 

73 

7S 

62 

ss 

n 

(!) Trade In lood'Stuffs 


• 




65 

63 

55 

61 

88 

97 

(a) Botcls, CaI68, restaunatfi, ete. 


• 




65 

64 

64 

03 

64 

92 

(b) Other trade in food^sinlTs . 


• 




65 

63 

55 

61 

88 

07 

, (li) Trade in textiles . 


• 




76 

74 

62 

53 

69 

109 

(iii) Other trades .... 


- 




87 

87 

01 

67 

03 

( 89 

C.— Puhh'o adminixlration and liberal aris . 


f 




123 

120 


86 

191 

157 

(71) PuhUe Force 


- 




233 

125 


35 

252 

245 

{VJI) Public Administration 


• 




S5 

S6 

00 

51 

02 

SO 

{VJII) Professions and liberal arts 


• 




132 

131 


111 

296 

239 

D.— ‘Miscellaneons 

\ 


• 

- 



65 

67 

67 

30 

70 

32 

(li) Persons living on their income 


• 

• 



SO 

7t 

294 

oo 

54 

S2B 

(X) Domestic service 


• 

• 



66 

67 

55 

3S 

75 

SI 

{XI) Insuficiently described oce^tpaiions 


• 

• 



36 

37 

35 

25 

53 

21 

{XII) Onproduclive . • • . 


• 

• 



73 

7B 

SI 

3B 

SS 

27 


* Excludes Groups 1 and 2 of Order 1 < Pasture and Agriculture. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Principal Occupation). 


LANDLORD (RENT RECEIVERS). 

Subsidiary occupation and Group No. in Table XVII. 

Number per 10,000 

WHO FOLLOW IT. 

Rajputana. 

A] m er-]\Iorwara . 

1 

2 

3 


Ordinary cultivators (2) 

Helpers in cultivation 2 (o) ■ 

Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 5) 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (25) . 

Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (20 & 27) 

Sawyers, carpenters, tumors and joiners, etc. (43 & 44) 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or exclusively of iron 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55) 

Shoo, boot and sandal makers (78) 


Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81) 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and brokers 
and their eraployiis (121) 


Grain and pulse dealers (13G) 


Other trades of all kinds (122-135 & 137-139) . . 30 


Army — Imperial (155) 


Army — Indian States (150) 22 

Service of the State (101) ............. 13 

Buloiu of Indian States and their families 102 (n) ........ ^ 

Durbar officials and menials 102 (5) 24 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 162 (c) J 

Priests, ministers, etc. (165) 68 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, occulists and Veterinary Surgeons, and 

.. 1 irrOV IT 


Professors and teachers of all kindB (173) 6 

Clerks and servants connected with education (174) . . . . _ 1 


Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employes in unspecified offices, ware-houses , 

and shops (185) . . 3 


Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) 


101 


Others 


226 
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CHAPTER Xn. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—contd. 


Occupations combined Mitli Agriculture (wlicrc Agriculture is tlie Principal Occupation). 


CULTIVATORS (EENT-PAYERS). 

Subsidiary occupation and Group No. in Table X\UI. 

Number per 10,000 vtjio 

TOLLOW IT. 


Rajputana. 

Ajroor-Merwara. 

1 

2 

3 

Income from rent of agricultural land (1) . . . . . . . _ 

49 

35 

Helpers in cultivation 2 (a) 

72 

3 

Parm sorvants and field labourers (4 & 5) . 

75 

124 

Cattle and buflalo breeders and keepers, and sbeep, goat and pig breeders (11 &,12) 

89 

-• 419 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (2S) 

5 

22 

Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and a caving (20 & 27) 

34 

58 

Saivycrs and carpenters, tnmers and joiners, etc. (JS &44) 

20 

44 

Other workers in iron and malmrs of implements and tools, principallv or exclusively 
of iron (48) . . • _ 

0 

10 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55) 

18 

45 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) 

29 

83 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81) 

16 

40 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and 
brokers and their einployds (121) ° 

12 

1? 

Grain and pulse dealers (130) ...... 

3 

14 

Other trades of all kinds (123-135 and 137-139) 

32 

31 

Army — ^Imperial — (155) 

2 

G 

Army — Indian States including Imperial Service Troops— (160 .V 150 a). . . . . 

3 

... 

Village watchmen (ICO) 

15 

12 

Service of the State (101) 

5 

38 

Rulers of Indian States and their families 102 (n) "I 

Darbar officials and menials 102 (6) >•.... ... 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 102 (c) J 

4 

24 

Priests, ministers, etc. (165) 

17 

17 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) 

35 

106 

Others 

185 

028 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y—contd. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Principal Occupation). 


UNPAID HELPERS IN CULTIVATION. 


Subsidiary oocupation and Group No. in Table XVH. 

Number per 10,000 

WHO FOLLOW IT. 

1 


Eajpntana. 

Ajmer-llerwara. 

1 

2 

3 

Income from rent of ogrioultural land (1) 

6 

2 

Ordinary onltirators (2) 

28 

5 

Farm sorynnta and Bold laVionrera (4 & 0) 

( 

48 

142 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers, and sbeep, goat and pig breeders (11 & 12) 

48 

14 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (25) 

5 

8 

Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (26 & 27) ....... 

i 

37 

12 

Sawyers and carpenters, turners and joiners etc. (43 & 44) 

4 : 

5 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or exclusively 
of iron (48) 

2 

1 

, 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55) 

7 

14 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) . . • 

c 

6 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81 ) . . ..... 

7 

8 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and 
brokers and their employes (121) . 

1 

1 

Grain and pulse dealers (136) ’ . . 

... 

1 

Other trades of all kinds (123’135 & 137 — 139) 

/ 

20 

“ . ^ 

Army — Imperial — (155) 

2 

1 

Village watchmen (160) 

1 

... 

Service of the State (101) 

... 

1 

Elders of Indian States and their families 102 (a) ') 



Darbar officials and menials 162 (6) ^ ’ 

... 

1 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 102 (c) J 



Priests, ministers, etc. (165) ............ 

3 

1 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) 

10 

18 


72 

150 


2 
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CHAPTER sn. — OCCUPATION, 


SUBSEDIABY TABLE V—condd. 

©ccnpatfons combinefl with Agriculture (>iherc Agriculture is the Prmcipal Occupation)* 


FARM SERVANTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 

Subsidiary occupation and Group No. in Table XVU. 

Number pee 10,000 

WHO rorxow rr. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmor-Merwaia. 


Income from rent of agricultural land (1) 

t 

Ordinary cultivatorB (2). 

Helpers in cultivation 2 (a) 

Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 6) 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers, and sheep, goat and pig breeders (11 & 12) 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (25) 

Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing anil weaving (26 & 27) 

Sawyers and carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. (43 & 44) . 


Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or exclusively 
of iron (48) . 


Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55) 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81) 
Other trades of all kinds (123-135 and 137-139) 
Viliage watchmen (ICO) .... 


Service of the State (IGl) 

Rulers of Indian States and their families 102 (o) 
Darbar officials and meiuals 162 (5) 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 162 (c) _ 
Priests, ministers, etc. (105) . . . . 


Beggars, vagrants, witehes, wizards, etc. (189) . 
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SUESIDIAKY TABLES. 

STJBSIDIARY table VI. 


, ■ , ^1,1, f 

Occupation of females by 


OCOUPATIOK. 


JlAJrUl'ANA. 


JJtAO A W — — 

' number or ACTUAl Nnm'ber of 

NUMBER OF ACTOAT, j;a„bcr ot ^^^^^JVOEKEIRj_ 

l?oTo moS y„os. romoles. J 

Males. I Females. 1 


S .,,, I._EAPloUalioB Of ammols ani ve^elation 

r I —pusliirc and Anricalturc ■ ■ | 

,mD from rent of asriculloniHaRil • ' ' _ _ 

inaty cultivators ■ • _ . 

pers in cultivation . • _ _ 

m servants . ■ ‘ _ _ . 

la labourers - ■ ' ' . collectors ana 

.a cutters -.are-rvooa, cateelm. rubber, etc., 

'harcoal burnci^. 

,«,c ana buffalo breeaers ana ireerers • ■ ' 

erasruen.shoplieras.soat-lrerds.elo. • 

ab-Clas 3 n.-EvTloitaliouottuiuerals • 

;ub-01ass in.-lnaustty . • • ‘ 

Order C.—TeilUtt . • • ' _ , 

cotton gluuluS,elCRBing Old FcrsloS ' ’ ^ 

CJotlon spinning • • ' ^ . 

Cotton siring and u caving • • ' ^ _ 

wool carding and spinning ' , ,;,,j„’,g,„SotteAtiles 

Dyeing, bleaching, rrrnting, pro l„,„fficicntly described | 

race cr«i«,embroldcrles,ftlnges, ctc„nna 
“ 1 uitile industries. 

I . _i T l.t/tilnm 


2,299,891 1,657,899 


721 92,871 


2,299,600 

119,903 

1,445,109 

446,556 

30,005 

123,083 

4,646 


I,657,SSt? 1 
27.865 ! 
321,072 
1,035,683 
23,219 
209,775 


462,185 1 
I 

js.jes ( 

8,215 ' 

2,957 * 

I 


” textile inauswiw. „ 

Order S.—OTood • • • * _ . . 

J4 Carpenters, turners and ioiners, el inatcrlal, including 

« ®'ifa«s™nrA7« nuf ,vith bamboo, r s 1 

I or similar roaterlnls. I 

Order 9.-Mc<ol« . • ;„,J,„ap,emontsandtools.prla- 

I • - Ot^ 

Order lO.—Ceramxei ■ ■ ' _ . 1 

,5 rotter, and earthen pipe and boulmahers • 

1 order l!.-FoodinduetrU> ■ • ' ' ' _ . 

1 . buskers and nour grinders 

I 65 1 FAee pounders and huske ^ ^ 1 

1 70 Batter, cheese and ghee makers • • ' 

order «.-Indu..ri« dre« and '/,e .e«ei ' 

,7 Tal.ors.mUllner,.dressmakers,damersnnde ^ ^ 1 

1 ,8 Shoe, boot and sandal makers . - ' | 

1 80 Washing, cleaning and dyeing . • ' ... 

1 81 1 Barbers, hair dressers and nig makers • 1 

Order U.-mUirr,indaelrie, . materials), 

I order ld.-Olfi«r mieeclluneou. and i„„„Uon 

OS . . . .1 

1 103 Rnceners. scavengers, etc. • ■ ' 


116,774 1 
16,837 1 
45,923 1 
14,186 
39,714 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vil—contd. 


Variation in Selected Occupations, 1901 to 1931, iiy Provinces. 



Occupation. 


Locality 

K=Ilaj- 

pntana, 


PopDiATiO!: BurroniED ik 

1021. 

ion. 

, 

IDOl. 

4 

5 

G 



Per centage. 


1911-21. 

1001-11. 

g 

10 


Order 11. — Chenucal j-iroducls, v^operhj 
so called and analogous. 

Manufacture and refining of ^csctablc 
and mineral oils. 

Order 12. — Tood inrftfjftriVr . 


Eicc pounders and buskers and flour 
grinders. 


^G,002 —7,735 

—579 —2,330 

—5,888 I —1,992 


—11,730 —3,556 

—261 —249 


72 Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam I 

and condiments, etc. 

73 -Brewers and dlstiilcrs . . . | 

Order 13. — Industries of dress and the 
toilet. 

77 Tailors, milliners, dress makers, darners j 
and embroiderers on linen. 

T8 Shoe, boot and sandal makers - , 


: AVa-shlns, cleaning and dyeing , 

I Barbers, hair dressers and vig makers, 
i Order 14.—Turnilure industries 


—27,150 

—2,991 


—1,754 
— 11,40j 


—13,125 

>^8,001 


— 2fi,n30 

+3,729 


Order 15,— Building indntlries « 

Excavators and well sinkers 

Stone cutters and dressers, brick layers 
and masons. 

Order IC.—Construeiion of meant of 
transport. 

Order 17.— Production and transmission 
of phjsieal forces (heat, light, eleetri' 
eiiy, motive poteer, etc.). 

Order IS.— Other miscellaneous and nn* 
definedindusiries. 


— 19,214 ' 
— 1,617 • 


— is.ons i 

—0,228 


-k- 59,956 
+J,55C , 


+22,184 
+ 4.33C 


+j;,4oo : 

+J,93J j 


98 Workers In precious stones and metals, j II 
cnaraellcrs. Imitation jewellery ] A 
makers, gliders, etc. 

U9 Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces B 
of other material than glass and 
makers of spangles, rosaries, lingams 1 
and sacred threads. { 

102 it Contractors for the disposal of refuse, B 
108 dust, etc., and sweepers, Bca\engers, A 
etc. 


—0,693 
—1,747 , 


— 1I,8U 
—384 i 


+ 12,705 
+ 1,503 


Sub-Class IV, — Transport . . . 1 

I 

Order 20. — Transport Vy leater . 

Order 21 . — Transport by road . 

Ill & Persons (other than labourers) cmploy- 
112 cd on the construction and inain- 
tenanre of roads and bridge'? and 
labourers employed on roads and 
bridges. 

113 it Owners, managers and employes (cx- 
114 eluding personal sers-ants) connected 
j with mcchanicabj- driven ^ehlcJes 
j (Including trams) and other \ chicles . 

116 Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and 
j bullock owners and drivers. 


117 ‘ Porters and messengers 

Order 22. — Transport bp rail 


118 Hallway employes of all kinds other 
than coolies. 

120 Order 23.— Post Office, Telegraph and 
Tslephonesertices. 


41,607 
I 36,178 

’ 30,574 


-17,319 +3J,W2 

+ 795 +2,972 


8,670 +1,400 - +6,646 I 


26,705 — 10,013 +5,422 

4,750 —656 +10,602 

15,190 +J0,3/5 +15,129 

9,72i +^,359 +15,955 

11,991 +10,223 +14,360 


A'.B,— The Eajputana figures for 1901 exclude Cbhabm, Plrawa and SlronJ Parganas in Central India. 












SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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Sub-Cifl5S V. — Trflo© 


ISI I Ordtr 24. — JJanU, 0 / 

j mrfif.ficAnnffiantf in«ira«c©. 

Ordf^r 25. — BroVfragft fr,mmii‘\on and 
eTport, 


J--3, j OnI'r Sff. — Troffe 

Ordfr 2T. — Trade iealher and 

fun. 

Order 2S . — Trade in ITood . , 

12s I Order 23, — Trade in metah 


Order 30, — Trade 1 n voilerp, Irieliand 
tUet. 

12s Order 3J. — TrodeineArmtVaJj^roi/i/ffjr 


Order 32, — HoteU, etj/ft, redaurarJt, 
He. 

129 Vendors of \rlQc, liquor?, aerated enters 
and Ico. 

Order dJ.—OMer irade in foodstuffs. 


152 Oroc^r# and fclVn of vccctailo oil, 
fait and otlier conrtJnir nti, 

135 S<*IIeni of milk, butter, pheo, poultry, 
Cfpf, «tc, 

131 Pen«“« of sweetmeat*, rurar gTir and 
mota«4«. 

133 Cardamom. bctcMcaf, vo?clablci, 

. frnlt and arcca nnt sellers. 

130 Grain and palio dealer^ . • 

133 Dealers In shwp.Roatg and pics . ,1 

133 Deal'*r* In hay, praM and fodder • \ 

140 Order 34.— ‘Trade »n eloihing nr<f foiVft | 
articifs, . 

Order 35.'— Traiein furniture , , f 

Ji3 Order 35.— T rade in littIJirg irjafrn’aN 

Ort?'*r 37. — Trade in means of transport 

147 Order 33,— Tradeinfuel , 

Order 33.— Trade in eiritetes of lurvn/ 
and tf.ose perfatnirt^ to letters and the 
arts and eeienres. 

149 Dealer? In wmmon b-nrcle^, bead neek« 
laces, fan*, small articles, toj-?, 
hunting and flthlup tackles, Howcrs, 
etc. 

Order 40,— Trade of other torU • « 


General store^keepem and shop-keeper? 
otherttWe umpeclJled. 


Sab-^aiJ VI.— Pobllc Force « 

Order 41 . — wlftny .... 

/rmy (Imperial) .... 

Army findlan Btale? Including Imperial 
Serv/ee Troops). 



1093 PoUco (Indian States) 
ICO Village \\atchmcn 



H.D.—’Xho Ilajputana flpurcs for 1901 exclude Chhatro, Plrawii and SlronJ parganM In CcntrallndU. 








































CHAPTER Xn. — OCCUPATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Variation in Selected Occupations, 1901 to 1931, fty Provinces. 


Occupation. 


Locnlty 


Population surrorviCD is 



Sab-Class VII. — Pablic Ailminislration I» 

A 

Order 45, — Pnhlic Adminhtraiion . ji 

A 

1C2& DarbarOillcialsnnd jncnials . , t 

163 3Iunlcipal and other local (not village) • 


233,543 I +4,642 

5,318 t +1,907 

233, S^3 ^ ■t-4,C42 

5,31S +1,237 


117,205 +13,021 


104 Village OHlcials and scrvant*t olbcr ^ 
than tvatohmen i 


91,017 i —9,189 —5 


Sab*Clas9 Vin. — Protessions and liberal 
arts. 

Order 4C. — Pdxgion 

1C5 Priests, ministers, etc. . , , , 

ICG Religious mendicants, Inmates ol ’ 

monasteries, etc. ^ 

108 Temple, burial cr burning ground i 

pervicc, pilgrim conductors, clr- 

ctimclscrs. ' 

Order 47.— JSniP . . . . [ 


100 Lawyers of all hinds. Including Karls, [ 
law agents and Muklitlars. , 

Order 45.— .l/cJicfnc , . , | 


171 

^fcdical practitioners of all hinds In- 
cluding dentists, occul sts aud veteri- 
nary surgeons. 

Pv 

172 

Mldwlvcs, vaccinators, compounders, 

n 


nurses, masseurs, etc. 


Order 49. — Injfrucfion . • 

It 

A 


Order 50. — Zellers and Arts and Sciences 

\ ' 

177 

Atithora, editors, journalists, artists, 
pliotogr.aphcrs, sculptors, astrono- 
mers, meteorologists, botanist's, astro- 
logers, etc. 


178 

31uslc composers and masters, players 

31 


on nil kinds of musical Instruments 
(not niilltarj'), singers, actors and , 
dancora. 

A 

180 

Snb-Class IX. — Persons living on their 

R 


income. • ' 

A 


Sub-Class X. — Domestic service . 

R 

A 

181 

Cooks, water carriers, door keepers, 

R 


watohmen and otlier In-door servants. 

! A 

82 .t 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boy’s, 
etc., and private motor drivers and 
cleaners. 

R 

183 


Sub-Class XI.— Insufflciently described 

R 


occupations. 

A 


Order 53. — Orneral terms do not 

n 


indicate a definite occupation. 

A 

185 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, 
clerks .and otlior employes in tin- 
specified ofiltes, ware-houses and 
shops. 

R 

187 

L.abourcrs and workmen otherwipc 
un*?pcdfled. 

R 


Sub-Class xn. — Unproductive . 

R 



A 

155 

Order 54. — Inmates of jails, asylums 

n 


and almshouses. 

A 


Order 55. — Beggars, vagrants and 

n 


prostitutes. 

A 


U1,151 ( 
JS,S40 

22,411 1 


102.942 

11,880 

—31,090 

+3.603 

+195,957 

+7,125 

121,732 

G,345 

j — 3,313 

1 +1,113 

■^156,070 
•i- 3,764 

92,803 

! —12,055 

—2,054 

o,oso 

3,G1C 

1 +0,073 

1 +834 

+ 104,055 
-r2,905 

lt,7l2 

1 

j +782 

—1,019 

G,303 

C45 

1 

f —1,172 

j +120 

•huos 

—202 

4,500 

1 

+554 

32,7C5 

1,217 

! —2,320 ■ 

+ 113 ' 

■^2,143 

—115 

5,049 

+ 00 

i +042 

i 

7,71 C 

—2,380 

+1,501 

5,239 

90S 

j 

+1,(23 
+ 123 j 

-i 2,302 
+rAf 

47,764 1 
2.765 

—21,201 

+1,701 

+33,51/ 
4 2,390 

0.241 

—3,131 

4 4.019 

3'?,587 

2 ,:.ss 

—10.250 

H 833 1 

4 27,853 
4 2.C00 


40.558 

2,424 

14,009 

1,448 

1 —5,248 

J —•305 

224.700 

14,738 

233,099 

17,070 

—35,500 

—937 

20S,.»»9r. 

13,173 

223,530 

10,701 

—27,434 

—353 

10,105 

10,403 

—8,120 

92,617 

5,152 

672,608 

50,054 

+ 48,634 
+7,688 

92,517 

5,152 

372,6649 

50,654 

+f3,634 
+ 7,665 

20,058 

25,097 

+2,350 

71,971 

640,750 

+45,440 

150,144 

8,301 

368,324 

8,613 

—50,909 

+1,107 

5,219 

445 

7,509 

443 

A'US 

+276 

150,925 

7,616 

360,815 

3,170 

—67,125 

+J,J32 


—480,161 

—45,502 

—430,152 

—45,502 


+2,C9S'3 

+82*6 



-209,390 I 
—254 


27.B.— The Eajputana figures for 1001 exclude Ohiiabra, Plrawa and BIronJ Parnanas In Central India. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vm. 


Occupations of Selected Castes in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara comliined. 


Caste and Occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

Caste and Occupation. 

Number 
per 3,000 
uorkers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

1 

2 

, 3 

1 

o 

3 

Aftir 

1,000 

70 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., otherwise 

4 

G 

Income from rent of land (n^Icultural) . 

0 

0 

unspeclfled. 







387 


Cultivators of all kinds .... 

503 

07 







Certain trading castes {Mahajans) . 

1,000 

28 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

41 

.210 , 







Income from rent of land (agricnltural) , 

4 

Oo 

Others 

447 

63 







Cultivatora of all kinds .... 

95 

40 

Bdtai 

1,000 

73 




Income from rent of land (agricultural) . 

8 

321 

Agents and ^fanagers of landed estates, forest 

14 

n 




officera and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Cultivators of all kinds .... 

431 

88 







Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

0 

192 

Agents and Ufanaeers of landed estates, forest 

11 

48 




officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Owners, managers, clerks, etc. (Tndiistrles) 

2 

317 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

159 

172 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

81 

997 




OAvners, managers, ships* officers, etc. 

o 

1 

liaisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

1C 

24 

(Transport), 



Labourers (exploitation of minerals) 

11 

70 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

2 

1 




bearers, etc. 



Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

29 

G4 







Trade 

9 

30 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

8 

13 

Public Administration (others) . 

18 

1 

bearers, etc. 






Public Administration (others) 

7 

•4 

La\?yers. doctors and teachers 

S 

5 

Professions and liberal arts (others) 

5 

23 

Professions and liberal arts (others) 

7 

345 

Domestic service 

1C 

■ IG 

Persons living on their income 

41 

132 

Others 

299 

60 

Domestic service 

21 

21 



1,000 

82 







Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc,, otherwise 

7 

3 

Cultivators of nil kinds .... 

427 

13G 

unspecified. 






Others ....... 

088 

13 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

ICS 

276 







Chamar ....... 

1,000 

80 

DaHers of live-stock, milkmen, and herdsmen 

7 

33 







Income from rent of land (agricnltnral) . 

1 

6 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

13 

200 







Cultivators of all kinds .... 

531 

81 

Others 

415 

23 







Agents and Managers of landed estjites, forest 

4 

31 

Bhanfjx ....... 

1,000 

83 

officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Cultivators of oil kinds .... 

23 

CO 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . 

195 

134 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries . 

IG 

33 







Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

14 

23 

Others 

9G1 

85 

Labourers (Kxploitation of minerals) 

4 

2*’ 

Jirahman 

1,000 

5i 







O^vners, managers, clerks, etc. (Industries) • . 

1 

13 

Income from rent of land (agricultnral) . • 

44 

23 







Artisans and other workmen on Industnes 

37 

05 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

530 

03 







Labourers, boatmen, carters, palkl-bearers, etc. 

4 

27 

Agents and Manacers of landed estates, forest 

3 

3 

(Transport). 



officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 









Trade 

3 

78 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

42 

248 




Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen. 

8 

29 

Public Administration (others) . . t • 

f> 

1 




Domestic service 

8 

89 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

37 

503 




Transport owners, managers, ships* officers, etc. 

5 


Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., otherwise 

1 

49 




unspecified. 



Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

8 

o 

Others 

195 

55 

bearers, etc. • 



' 



Trade ........ 

23 

10 

Chrislwin 

1,000 

23 

Public Force (others) ...*.. 

8 


Owners, managers, ships' officers, etc. (Transport) 

190 

* 2 

- 



Public Force (others) 

170 

1 

Public Administration (others) 

‘ 21 

o 




Religious (Professions and liberal arts) . 

23 

33 

Others . 

031 

51 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

G 

5 

Dhobi 

1,000 

■ 81 




Cultivators of all kinds .... 

227 

70 

ProfesMons and liberal arts (others) 

4 

12 ^ 




Persons living on Ibeir Income 

0 

69 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

58 

110 

Domestic ecr\lcc . . « • , • • 

32 

39 

Others 

715 

82 


Xho flgizres in this table are based on Imperial Table S2J| Fait A, 

2 m 
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CHArTER XU. — OCCUPATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIH— continued. 


Occupations of Selected Castes in Rajpiitana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. 


1 

. 

Caste and Occupation. 

Xumbor 
Xicr 1,000 
worKera 
encaced 
on each 
occupation. 


Gislc and Occupation, 

Zfumbor 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

umber 
of female 
workers 
jier 100 
males. 

1 

o 

3 

1 

0 

3 


1,000 

67 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

47 

141 

CiiUivators of all Linds . . . • 

18 

SG 

Others . 

783 

49 

Held labourer?, wood cutters, etc. 

C3 

174 

Khaiih 

1,000 

72 

Raisers of Ihc-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

0 

30 

Culti\*ators of all kinds ... 4 

259^ 

' 90 

Artisans and otlier workmen on Industries 

3 

193 

rieid labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

125 

1B2 

T.abourers, boatmen, carters, palkl-liearcrs, 
etc. (Transport). 

* fi 

4 

Raisers of live-stock, mllkTucn and hcnlsmcn » 

58 

30 

p 

Trade 

C 

J7S 

I,Abourcrs (l^ploitation of minerals) 

ai 

73 

Public Porcc (other?) ..... 

5 


Artisans and otlier workmen on Industries 

IOC 

118 

/ 

Public Administration (otliers) . . I 

5 

G 

Trade ....... 

77 

25 

Domestic service 

7 

57 

Others 

353 

62 

others 

870 

C4 

KOU .. 4.4 44 

1,000 

00 

Jat 

1,000 

00 

CuHlvntors of all kinds .... 

18 ' 

04 

Cultivators ot all kinds .... 

11 

35 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . 

CO 

154 

ricld labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

23 

173 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries . 

114 

83 

Raisers of livc*stock, milkmen and lierdsmen . 

19 

30 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palkl- 
bearers, etc. 

34 

s 

.Artisans and other workmen on Industries 


420 

Others 

774 

as 

Tmasport I^abourers, boatmen, carters, palkb 
bearers, etc. 

o 

6 

Kitmhar . 

1,000 

70 

Public Force (othera) , . ; 


1 

Cultivators of all kinds . . . . 

423 

, 83 

Pj'ibllc Administration (others! 

2 

1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . , 

C4 

212 

Domestic service 

5 

54 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

13 

4G 

others 

931 

70 

Labourers (Exploitation of minerals) 

10 

84 

Kachhi , , . ^ . 

1,000 

74 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

23 

43 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Otliers 

©0_ 

010 

87 

73 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palkl- 
bearers, etc. 

8 

21 

Jiuful • • • • • • , 

1,000 

OZ 

Trade 


45 

Cultivators of all kinds 

42G 

8 C 

Domestic service 

5 

87 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

1 04 

145 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., othervise 
unspecified. 

3 

487 

Trade 

i 

1 

207 

others . ' 

447 

05 

others 

[ 

1 471 

45 

Lodha 

1,000 

71 

Koyasttn 

I 1,000 

B 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . 

52 

114 

Cultivators of all kinds . , . . 

1 05 

IG 

Others . 44.44 

048 

69 

others 

035 

8 

Lohar 

1,000 

62 

Khali 

1,000 

55 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

349 

133 

Cultivators of all kinds . • . . 

104 

112 

Field labourers, ’uood cutters, etc. . 

74 

273 

Field laiiourers, wood cutters, etc. 

' e4 

430 

Artisans nnd other workmen on Industries . , 

31 

116 

EaUers ol live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

7 

32 

others 

540 

26 


Cgtircs In this tabic arc based on Imperial Table XXJf Part A. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIVL— concluded. 


Occupations of Selected Castes in Rajpufaiia and Ajiner-Menvara combined. 


Cnstc and Occupation. 

Xmnbcr 
per l.nno 
workers 
cnc.ised 
on each 
occni'atlon. 

Number 
of fcnnlc 
workers 
per 100 

mnlc.s. 

Caste nnd Occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
w orkers 
cnc;ajred 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 300 , 
male'. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

ilfd/i 

J,000 

77 

Ciilfhators of all klmls . , , . 

219 

134 

Cnlth-ntors of all kinds .... 

B5 

05 

PieW laltotircrs, wootl cutlers, etc. 

42 

382 

FicM hbourrr*!, wood entterp, etc. . 

07 

150 

Raiscis of ll\c*stock, milkmen nnd hcnlsincn . 

3 1 

51 

Unlscrs of lUc-slock, inllKmcn ami bcnlsnicn . 

14 

o'» 

Artisans nnd other workmen on Industries 

45 

1 

iJiboiirors (Kiploitntion ti( iiilncMls) - . 

■1 

25 

Tran«i>ori lAbourcrs, boatmen, carters, p.alU- 
Itcarcrs, etc. 

10 

8 

Artisans and otlicr votkinen cu In lu^trJ s 

11 

30 

Trade . 

31 

015 

I'nio 

11 

154 

Othen 

589 

75 

Public Porte (Olliers) , . . . 

3 

•• 

Sheilh 

1,000 

32 

Public Adnilnlstralion (others) 

5 

I 

Income from rent of AsrJcultiiml land , . 

6 

15 

Domestic fcrvlcc . .... 

16 

72 

CuUhTitors of all kinds .... 

1G3 

V 40 

Others . • . • , . 

S02 

74 

Arents and Mnincers of hnticd cslntes, forc.st 

0 

10 




officer* nnd their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 




1,000 

SO 

Picid labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

22 

112 

Culthnlors of all kinds .... 

270 

103 

Ila!«crs ol lhc*stock, inllkmcD nnd herdsmen . 

12 

16 

PlcM labourers, svo<m 1 cutters, etc. 

205 

171 

UMtOorers (H^ploUatlon of inlnrmls) 

10 

D 

lalKiurtrs .... . . 

14 

69 






« 

ArtPans nnd otlicr workmen on Industries 

214 

00 

Artl'ans and otl^r work-men . . 

32 

67 

Owners, inamsers, shlfw’ ofTiccrs, etc. (Trans* 

10 

1 

Olla'r. .... 

4TS 

4S 




Tlafpvi 

1,000 

a 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palkl* 
Itcarers, etc. 

45 

4 

In<-omc from rent of Atrpnlfural Jmd . 

41 

At 

Trade . ' . . 

100 

11 

CuIlI>-3tor^ of oil klmLs «... 

TO 

20 

Public Porcc (others)’ 

47 


AfC'-nls end Msnsc'*rs of Iindcd c<t*itr«, forest 
ofUcers nnd Ihclr clerks, rent colk'ctors, etc. 

ft 

5 

Public AdmlnUtratian (others) . . 

62 


l>n l3l*o\irrrs, vood cnltrn*, etc. • • 

20 

100 

Rcn^Ious . 

7 

2 

IlAbers of lUc-stock, lutlkmcn nnd li»‘ril«rncn « 

no 

10 

T.awjTr!, doctors nml teachers • 

C 

2 

Arll«aa5 and other workmen on Industries . 

23 

52t) 

l’rofc«'lons nnd Id crnl arts (others) . • 

21 

43 

Transport I-'ilwurcrs, le> 3 imer), rnriers, jnikj* 

8 

2 

I'cntons Ihlnu on tlicIr Income • 

7 

31 

t>oan,ry, etc. 




GG 

23 

TrzAo ,#•••••• 

H 

12 

Domestic sera lee .... 

Public Porcc (others) 

8 

•• 

Contmclors, clerks, ca’^hlcra, etc., otherwise 
un^jiccincd. 

10 

4 

l’nt)Ik AJmlnl«lr.itI(>n (otlicr.) 

10 

3 

Ollier. • 

109 

45 

rrofoiloii. nnj lilwral nrl* (otlicn) 

2 

121 

'iV/i 

1,000 

71 

I’crsoiit Ilvlnj: on tliclr Income 

5 

86 

Culth.ators ot nil kimir* 

SG9 

07 

Domestic t^r> Ice . . , . . • 

23 

17 

PIcId lalKJutrr*, wot>d cuttns, ric. ' • • 

01 

ISO 

Oth'TS • 

710 

20 

llalscts o[ Ilvc-nliick.'nilllMiirii luiil In-nUincii . 

11 

33 



1,000 

cn 




CulllMlon of nil 

75 

74 

ArthaiiH nnd other workmen on liub blrics . 

31 

109 

Others • 

02.5 

60 

Trade 

15 

39 

Utlari • . . • • ♦ 

1,000 

S$ 

Others 

V 

510 

50 

... 


TIjo Il,;tirc3 in (lila tnWo aio lascd on Imperial UVrblo Tail A. 


2 M 2 
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CHAPTER Xn. — OCCUPATION, 



Deblls not available. 

Nott. — J ail factories have not been included In this table. 






(c) By joint owners o[ dlfTcrcnt races 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


2 ' 



[. Outside India 
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3, Outsfdd India 
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I, Outside India 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION, 
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Electricity .... 

(a) Gcncratcil on the premises 
(1)) Supplied from nltliout 







